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PREFACE 


I N tlic fnllowm^ I hnvc made an nttempt to give 
my viewH on tlic history ajid the origin of tho c oster 
,^tcm osit was in the past nnd Is to*day among the dmdus 
of Tn<lia. Am reganla caste in recent and contemporoiy 
times, I have purposely roAlrictcd the treatment to the 
institution an it is foiuid ameng the Hindus. Whatever 
elements of caste Imppon to occtir among the ot]>ei com¬ 
munities of India ore derivative, and as do not serve to 
illuminate the problem of caste. 

While writing about an Institution which has been studied 
by scholars for over Iiolf a century, one icccives inteUcctual 
stimulatjon on its many aspects froni v&rio;i5 authors. One’s 
obligations to them ore too indirect and Indefinite to be 
mentioned in specific references. And when sucli references 
arc made, they often do not measure the scope of one’s 
obligations. In the present book 1 And myscU m thb 
situation with respect to some writers on the subject of 
castei notably J. C. NesAcld, Professor £. W. Hopkins, 
£. Scnnrt, Sir H. H. Ri»ley, and 'Dr. S. V. Eetkor. I have 
derived great benefit from Uicir workK, for which my sincere 
tlumkfi ore duo to them. 

Many of my Itlcnd.s Jiavc done me tiic honour of con* 
tribnting something or other in connection with this work. 
Professor A. S. AUckar, of Benares, lias read in manuscript 
the third and fourth ^apters, and )\m made some usefid 
suggestions. Mr. S. It. Beshpande, of Bombay, lias par- 
ticularJy helped mo in reading the proofs and n^inga few 
corrections. Professor D. R. Cadgih of Poona, has read the 
whole manuscript, and enabled me to improve it very much 
by his penetrating criticisms. Dr. E. J. Thoma?, of 
Cambridge, has helped me to avoid many pitfalls, and to 
insert the diacritical marks, so essential for proper proiiuncia* 
tion. To all of them I am grateful for their ready and 
generous help. 

G. S. GBTmys. 

DKPAnTMSWT 0? SOCaOLOOV. 

UmvKuiry or Sousay. 

QOHOAV 1. 
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CAvSTi: AND RACE IN INDIA 


CHAPTER I 

PKATimVA fiv TnR CaSTB SY8TfiH 

A PORKTGN visitor to India is struck by the phenomenon 
kno^vn us t))c caste system. He mny net understood 
the full working of the system, but he is awon of the fact 
that Iliniiu society is divided into groups, knoym as castes, 
with vnrymg degrees of respcctobiilty and cindes of sociof 
mtcreoutEC. Haines observes: It needs but a very short 
time in the country to bring home to the most casual observer 
the uiiiquity of the institution, and to make him acquainted 
with some of tlic princii)al exoteric features." ^ This is due 
not only Lo tlie fact that caste is the most general form of 
Rocial organisation m India but also because it presents such 
a marked contrast to the social grouping prevalent in Europe 
or America. Owing to tl\esc two featurcS’'Hjbiquity uvd 
atrangeiics:—tiic iuRtltution Ium found many able scholars 
devoted to iM study. Witik all the hUiours of these students, 
however, wo do not possess a real general dcilniticn of caste. 
It appeals to us tliat any attempt at dennition is bound to 
fail because of the complexity of the phenomenon. Oa the 
other hand, much literature on the subject is maired by 
lack of prccidon about the use of the term. Henoc ve 
propose to give a description of the factors underlying thn 
system of castes. 

The eailicsC account of this institution, given by a foreigner 
of the third century s.c., mentions two of the features 
characterising it before it was modified by the dose cultural 
contact with Western Europe during the last century. " It 
is not permitted to contract marriage with a person of another 
caste, nor to change from one profession or trade to another, 
nor for the same person to undertake more than one, except 
he is of the caste of philosophers, when pumissioii Is given 

> BnlMt. jv. 11, 
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CASTE AND RACE IN INDIA 

on account of bia dignity/^' Though this stAtcmeut of 
Mcgasthencs brings two of the most snlicait feslurcs of the 
institution to tlic forcfrOQt, yet it foils to give a coniplcte 
idea of the system. , * 

Tlic oulstrmding feoturea of Ilimln society when it was 
ruled by the sodul philosopliy of easLo, iiimflcclcU by tlic 
modem ideox of rigiits and duties, may be discerned lu l)c six. 

(1) Sffinienial Diviahn of eiurtc-.sfKiicly wos 

not A me VC or Irw homogc^ncoua cnninuinily In wldcli, what¬ 
ever <listuicticnis of social slotux may rxixl. lliuy arc so tniieli 
in the background that A s|}ceial tiiqtdiy has to Uo made in 
order to realize Ihcir j^rcsriicc, but a sneicly In which varicius 
grou^js witit distinct appellations wcie f>roiiiincnt. Castes 
were groups with a well-developed life of their <‘wn, the 
membership whereof, unlike that of voluntary assoriatloiui 
and of clashes, was determined not by Hclcetion but by liirtii. 
The status of a person depended not on his wealth as in the 
classes of modern Europe, but on the irnditinna] Inifiortancc 
of the caste in which ho Imcl tlic luck of bring burn. On Ihu 
disiiQction bcLwern caste and class, ns Tar otdy ils clravngo 
into wcU-marltcci groups m concerned, Mac Ivor <dwcr>*e« j 
"Whereas in eastern civilizaUons the rhlcC duUvnunmit 
of class and status wes birth, in Che western civilizaUan 
of to-day wealth is a class-determinant of equal or ]icrhups 
greater importaucc, and wealth is a leas rigid determinant 
than birth: it is more concrete, and thus iU claims arc more 
easily challenged; itself a matter oC degree, it is less apt 
to create (list!notions of kind, alienable, acquirable, and 
transferable, it draws no such 2>crmann;b tines pf cleavage 
as docs birth." * To restrict aursclvcj? to the Mnrutlu region, 
a person is bom richer a Brolunln, Prabtiu, Maratlui, Vaiii, 
Sonar. Sutar, Bbandori, Chambhor, or a Muhar, etc. If lio 
chances to take a vocation which Is not earmarked for a 
particular caste^say the military^hc remains a casteman 
all the some. A Brahmin general and a Maratba general, 
though of equal status in the army, belong to two ditferent 
status'groups in thdr private life and there could not be 
any social intercourse between them on equal terms. But 
this is not the ease in a dsss-socicty where status is determined 

' quetatlaa t»m Meeuthoncs' nucouat in SVQion, voL i, p. M7. 

* p. 1S4, fbotngto. 




FEATURES OP THE CASTE SYSTEM S 

by vocation and ocnisequcnt income. A class has bo council, 
standing or occasional, to regulate the conduct and guide the 
morals of its members, apart from the laws of the community 
as a whole. Members of one class follow different vocations, 
which, wlien organized, possess standing executive com* 
mittecs, which govern Chc members of their profeasion 
according to their rules. Tiicso rules generally exclude 
U)C legitimate province of the wider community, and refer 
only to professional etiquette or economic gain. *^In the 
CBSo of the brain'working professions, these common rules 
and this authoritative direction seek to prescribe sucli matters 
as t])e quAllAcatioru for entry, tlie eliaractor of the training, 
the methods of remunoraUon, the conditions of employment, 
the rules of behaviour towards fcllmv professionals and the 
public, the qualilications and methods of selection for public 
appointments, and the terms of service, tho maintenance 
of the status of tho profession, and the power of expulsion.'* 
Most of the castes on the otlicr hand, excepting the high ones 
like tJie Brahmin * and the Ilajput, have regular standing 
councils deciding on many more matters than those taken 
cognisance of by the committees of the trade unions, ossocia* 
tions, or guilds, and thus encroaching on the province of the 
whole community. How the Brahmin and other liigh castes 
managed their oBoirs is not quite dear, but in the case of the 
Brahmins of Southern India at least, it seems from an 
epigraph io record tliat as occAsicn arose they lucd to call a 
ipcciol meeting of the members of the caatc.^ The assembly 
could get its decree executed by the king’s ofheiali. The 
governing body of a caste is called the X^anehayat. Some of 
the offences dealt with by it arc : (a) eating, drlnkiog, or 
having similar dealings with a caste or sub-caste, with which 
such social intercourse is held to be forbidden i (b) keeping 
as concubtoc a woman of Boother caste ; (s) seduction of or 
adultery with a married woman; {d) fornication: (s) refusal 
to fulAl a promise of machage; (/) refusing to send a wife 
to her husband when old enough; (g) refusing to maintain 
a wife: (h) non-payment of debt; (i) petty assaults; 


> TMi ^o/eMian. Speclii] Siippimenl. BSUt AprU, 1017, p. SS. 

* Oialirnfni do havo mnclb. Soa BotrailiUttt’f Ot4fafet 

tmn«laUd ii*U> QuJ&nll by Mniagtilda» Kubooblwy. 

• Hutuoh, I, Mo. se. 
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(^) breaclies of the customs of Uie trade peculiar to the 
c&fftc; (/c) ei\croachi!vg on anotKcr'a cllcntilc, and raiHing or 
lowering prices; (/) killing a cow nr any oilier forbidden 
animal; (m) insult mg a Rralimiu; (n) defying the eifKtoms 
of the caste regarding feasts, cICm during marriage and 
other ceremonies.^ It will he wen from thin list that some 
of the offenccfl tried by the governing bodlcH tif roKtra were 
such as are usually dealt with by the State In Ita judicial 
capacity. Thus, a oaNtc was n group with a sepamiu arrnzxgc* 
meat for meting nut JuMtice to it a members apart from that 
of the cum(minity as u whole, within which the caste was 
included as only one of the grmi(w. lienee the niombcni of a 
GiBto ceased to i>c membetK of the comiminity ok a whole, 
as far as that part of their morals wliiah is regulated by law 
was concerned.* This qnasi'suvorcigjity of the caste is 
jMirticularly brouglit to notice by the fact tliut the 
caste council was prepared to re dry erinnnol oircnecs 
decided by the courts of law.* This means tlnif In tlu^ ecutc- 
bound society the amount of coimmmIly-reeling must have 
been restricted, and Umt the cflixcns owchI mural idlegiunoo 
to their castes Urst, rather than to the cumTiiimity ax a whole. 
By segmental division we wlsli to connolu this UMjKtct of tlic 
system. The punisluncnts that thetie cuuncils awarded were: 
(1] Out'CastIng, cltlicr temporary or permanent; (t^) Hues; 
(S) feasts to be given to the castemen ; (4) corporal puiJih' 
meat, and (0) sometimes roligious expiation. The proceeds 
of the Anes were generally spent on a common feaxt. Somo« 
times the perquisites of the Voncluiyat were boiiglit out of 
them and sometimes again they were devoted to charitable 
pulses.* This description of the octlvlticx of » costo^councll 
will enable us to appreciate the remark, " 'J’ho caste is its 
own ruler.” * The diversity in the administration of Jaw 
necessarily led to differences in moial xiandards of the 
various castes. There was thus created o cultural gulf 
between the castes. We may note some of the items of 

I Vnil«dPf9V<n<e* Ornsvt, 1911. n. SS7; also cT. JlAmlltcn. 1, p. 110; Karr, 
pp. aiG-ie ; Mnrtin, vol. fit, pp. irS-SO; ftnd 5Mb. pp. IMO. 

* Th« VMuh of tills hot Is to bo MOn In Uw Ce]«rlura of the customs of 
rnofij CBslSi from tliS rotes InId (Sown in tlio Hindu sneml low*. See SMb, 
p. 184 and Appendix A. 

* VnM Pntineii Cmsus, 1011, p. 007. 

* BftiiaJ Ctnn*. ISH. pp. 407-0. 

» rblJ. p. 4S7. 
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cultural differences vnong the castes tc bring out clearly 
Llic implicitions of this stgmchUttkn. Many of the oosUs 
have their special deities. Among such enstos tt<m Southern 
India* the following may be noted: Komati, Kamoala, 
Gamalla, Idigo, Mala, and MadigaM from the Central 
Provinces, Ahir * j and from the United l*roviii«8, Alieriyo, 
Bolmli}^ KliorwAT, Korwa, C1icro» Bliuiyar. Uopn* Mu8abar» 
and About the differences In religious outlook of 

the Madras castes It 1ms been said : Amongst the Brahmin 
community this one fact stands off clear and distinct, that 
titcy do not indulge in the warship of Gr&ma Devatd, the 
village gods, to which tlic ahoriginid population tlmoct 
exclusively bows down.” * The oitstoms about marriage 
and death vary widely among the diUorent cosies. Brahmins 
did not permit widow*marrlage nor tolerate coneubinigo os 
a castc*prtetice. This could not be sud of many lower castes. 
Not only were there such differences in cultural matten 
among the different castes, but in theory also different 
BtoJidards of conduct were upheld. Thus the Brahmin 
Governmeot of Poona, while i>as8ing some logifllaiioo 
prohibiting the manufaoturc and sale of liquors, excluded the 
Bhotrdaris, Kolis and similar other eastee from the operation 
thereof, but strictly forbade the use of drink to Brahmins, 
Shenvis, Prabhus and Government officers.^ This variety 
of morals and customs was so manifeit that the early British 
Courts in India not merely asked the opinion of their puudtti, 
but took tlio evidence of the heads of the castes concerned 
os to their actual usages. The coUectioo of laws aod customs 
of Hindu castes, made by Steele under tl^e orders of Govern- 
ment, was intended to help tlie courts to ascertain the diverse 
customs.^ The Hindus have no standing arrangements for 
the disposal of their dead. When any person dies it is the 
cute-/dlows who su^e to be invited to carry the corpse to 
the oremation-ground and to dispose of it. At the time of 
marriage a feast has, by common consont, to be given to 

• OvkMri DUi. Oea-y vol. (. p< M. 

* Rundl, ii. p. SI. 

• Crooke, I, pn. 4S, JOB ; U. pp. 08, 010, dM; III, S47. SOS; Iv, Sd. 48. 

* Ma&M Ontu$. 1S71, p. 187. 

• M. G. JUnode \n JnDItAS,, vol. nr. p. 470. 

* MRynO, jv 48. N.B.lUpliioitona wroU : ** WhaL we call Hindu Iaw 

appllet le ucAlimirw only; each caste has Mpnratc law* lul cuatoms 
(quoted in Aoraesh Outt^ Jn^a untler p. 888). 
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&11 the members of one's own ca&tc re.vdent in the villej^e or 
the town. At the prcperolioa of tliese fen^ls oa well as in 
connection witli other items of the tnnmagc ceremony it (» 
Ggaln the easic'pcoplc who run to one's tielj». Tliese end 
similftr affairs of everyday life require the co*t)|>ernli<m <jf 
onc^a caRl.c*i>e<jplc. IJence caxles arc Kinnll unil eumplele 
social worlds iu IhcmKcfvcs, nmrkcd olf drllnitidy from one 
anoLlicr, tlioufth soibsutltiK wiihin llu* tar^err soolrty. 

(8) 7!irrarfhi/.—ln our (UwujhkIou of the Biiljji'el so fnr 
wo have \mt\ the eomiiarntivu rh-jn'ee with referentre to the 
aUlua of different cukIvk, thus lumumliift heror<>la(iul one of 
the princii>al cliowicterlsiieK of the etsle society, vh. the 
hierorchy of tlio ^ups. Everywhere In India tliero in u 
dchnite sclicmc of aoeial preocdcncc; anion^b the ai»U% 
with the Brahndn aa tho licail of the Uierareliy. Only in 
Southern Il^dia the artisan caatCK " have alwivya tnmiiUlneil 
a atrutt^lo for a lujthcr plnce in tho kociqI scnlu lUnu (lint 
allowed to them by liralioiiuno&l autliorfly . . . Their lx 
no doubt AS (0 the fuct Uiut the inernhm of Umm Krenl euNtc 
[Kammalan] dispute ilia siipreniuey of I he llrnhriiiiiM, and 
that they hold ^Kinselvcs to be equal in rank with them". 
John Fiyor, who vlKltcd India In 'lfl70| ’^eeins In refer l<i this 
attitude.^ In miy ono of tho lingiilMtic divlKiona of Jiidio 
tbara arc aa tnany u two hundred castes which am be jn'^uped 
in eUasci whose gradation is largely ackuowledged by all. 
But the order of social precedence amongst the individual 
castes of any oloas cannot be made dcdnlte, because not only 
is there no ungrudging acceptimcc of sueh rank but also Iho 
ideas of the people on this point are very nehidous and 
uxiccrtain. Tlio foUowing observations vividly bring out this 
state of things. "Aa the toeioty now stands . . . tho 
place due to caoh commtuiity is not easily distlnguishalde, 
nor is any common principle of precedence recognized by Iho 
people themselves by which to grade Uic castes. Excepting 
the Brahmin at one end and the admittedly degraded castes 
like the Holeyas at the other, the members of a large propor¬ 
tion of the intermediate caates think or profess to Uiiidc that 
their caste is better than their neighbours' sjid ahould be 
ranked accordingly." * Martin remarks about Bilior that 

^ Madrat Cmtui, 1S72, r>. iSl kiid foolnoU. 

* Upson Cawu. 1901. p. 400. 
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the SfidrM there were usually dhdded iato four cUnes, but 
adds! “ The people, who assisted* me in mskin^ Up this 
account, could not with certainty refer each caste to iti 
class f for they never bad bestowed pains to enquire 
concerning the various cUttns of such low persona/'^ 

(6) Retincliona on fredin^ and oocidl iniertowit .—Tbcre 
arc minute ndcs as to what sort of food or drink can be 
accepted hy a person and from what oaates. But Uicrc is 
very grrnt divenrity in ihbt matter. The pracUccs in the 
matter of food and Koeial intercourse divide India into two 
broad belts. In Hindustan )iropcr, castes con be divided into 
live groups; first, the twicc*bom caites; second, those 
castes at whose hands the twice*bom can take “ Pakka 
food: tiiird, those castes at whose bands the twlce*born 
oannot aecqtt any klud of food but may take water ; fourth, 
caates that arc not untouchable yet are such that water from 
them cannot bo used by tltc twiec^bom; last come all tlioae 
eaxtes whose touch denies not oaly the twlec'bom but any 
orthodox Hindu.* All food is divided into two elaases, 
"Kacheha’’ and **Pakka", the former being any food in 
the cooklnf of which water has been used, and the latter 
all food cocked in " ghi *’ without the addition of water. 
" As a rule a man will never eat * Kachcha * food unless it 
is prepared by a fellow eastC'tnan, whkh in actual practice 
means a member of his ovm endogomous graup, whether it 
be caj«te or iub*caste, or else by lui Brahmin 'Guru* or 
spiritual guide." * But in practice most castes seem to take 
no ob}cetioa to "Kachcha" food from a Brahmin.* A 
Brahmin can accept *' Kachcha" food at the hands of no 
other caste; nay, some of them, like the Kanaujia Brahmins, 
are so punctilious abcnit these restrictiona that, as a proverb 
has it, three Kanaujias require no leas than thirteen hearths.* 
As for the " Pakka " food, it may be taken by a Brahmin 
at the bands of socno of the castea only.* A man of higher 
caste cannot accept " Kachcha " food horn one of the lower, 
though the latter may regale himself with similar food 
offered by a member of one of the eastes accepted to be 
higher than bis owo. 

• Hsrttn, u, p. aas, • OJ*. Cerwu, 1001, p. ssr. 

• VJ*. UMH#. IdU, p. ass. * V^. Cmnu, lOOi. p. tii. 

» Jikhy (U p. m. * V^. Cmo, 1911, p. su. 
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The ideAS ahouC the power of certain castes to convey 
pollution by touah are not so highly developed in NorLIiem 
India h8 in the South. Tiio idea that impurity 0021 be 
Iranamitted by Dm mere shadow of nn untoiicliablc'^or tiy 
his approadiing within a ccrUin diKtanee dt>eK not K<x*ni to 
prevail in llindurtan. No Uin<hi of di'Ornt rnslc would 
touch a Cliamtir. or a Do in ; and winxe of the very low easl<*s 
ihenxselvcs are ^tnile xfrict nlnml coni net. 'fho** " The 
UansplKjr nnd Rusor, tlietnvelvrs bratielu** of Ific Dotn enste, 
will touch neillicp a Dorn nor a Oludn, whilst Ihr Ihistjp, 
with all tlic iiUoirranec of Die parvenu, fxtmln Jus objMicms 
to thcMusahar, Clmmar, Dltarkiir axid Rhaiigi 
In Bengal lltc enstes arc divided into two main groups: 
(1) The Btahtnias, and (2) the SfleirM. TIxe sccmul cIosh 
is further divided into four 8uh*cIesscH, indicating their 
status as regards food and water : (a) the Sal-t^itdru gi'inxp 
includes such castes a^ the XC^aslh uiid (he Kahasakli: 
(b) then come tiic J«lncharanlya*Sfldr&s, " bring: i hose* cusU^s. 
nottcdmically belonging to the Nalmsukhgrrmpi fnun wlium 
Brahmins find inctnbtT.s of the higher <•u^tcj< rim tnki* wnt<'r " ; 
(a) then follow Ihc JolabyabahaiyiL'^^Qdras, mill's fiYpjii wlui^o 
Ixands a Brahmin cannot Uikc water; (d) lust stnml the 
Aapri8ya*$&dro5, caates whose touch H so mi|niru as to 
pollute cveu the Canges water, and hence tbeir contact must 
be avoided. They are thus the untouoliablcs.' In th<' mailer 
of food Western llcngal resembles IlindusLan except b thia 
that in Bengal there arc some people who will not accept any 
Kaelicha *’ food even fnua the bands of a Brahmin. 
“Pakka** food caii be ordinarily inkcn not only from one’s 
own or any higher caste, but also from the confectioner 
dais, the Myra& imd Halwhii.^ Ai regards the poslllon 
of the untouchables tlic foliowmg observation will give n 
clear Idea. Even wells are ]}oliuicd if a low caste mun 
draws water IVom them, but a great deal dei>onds on tho 
character of tho vessel nsed and of the well A’om which 
water is drawn. A masonry well is not so easily denied as 
one coustructed with clay pipes, and if it exceeds Liireo 
and a half cubits in width so ^at a cow may turn round in 


‘ U.P. Cenru, IBll. p. 851- 
* Bental Ctntus. IWI, ]). 887. 
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lt| ix eon be u^ed even by the Ichvest castes without deiife* 
ment . . Certain low castes ore looked down upon os 
so undcan that they may not enter the courtyard of the great 
temples. These castes ore compelled to live by tbemielvei 
on the outskirts of villages.* 

In Eastern and Southern Bengal' and io Giifarat and 
the whole of Southern India there Is no distinction of food 
as '^Knehcha" and **Pakka'’ for the pui^>osaa of its 
oceeptancfi or oUierwise from anyone but a member of one's 
owi caste. In Gujarat > and Soutbem India, generally 
speaking, a Bralimin never thanks of aeoepiing water, much 
Jess any cooked food from any caste but that of the 
Bfahtniiis. aaad similarly all the other castes or groups 
of castes more or less follow the principle of accepting 
no cooked food trwn any caste that stands lower than itself 
In the social scale. This rule does not apply with the same 
itriotncBs to accepting water. Again as a rule* a lower caste 
has no scruples in acecptlng cooked food from any higher 
caste. Thus al) tlic castes will take cooked food from the 
Brahmin. 

The tlieory of pollution bdng communicated by some 
castes to members of the higher odcs is also here more 
developed. Theoretically, the touch of a member of any 
caste lower tlion one's own dcflbs a person of the higher 
caste ; but In actual pncUce this rule is not strictly observed. 
In the Moratha country the shadow of an untouchable is 
suHlcieut. if it falls on a member of a higher caste, to pdlute 
him. In Madras, and especially Malabar, this OoctHne Is 
still further elaborated, so that certain castes have always 
to keep a stated distance between themselves and the 
Brahmin and other higher castes so as not to dcAle the latter. 
Thus the Shanar, toddy^tapper of Madras, contaminates a 
Brahmin if he approo^es the Utter within twenty-four 
paces.* A Kayar may approach a Nombudiri Brahmin but 
must not touch him; while a Tlyan must keep himself at 
the distance of thirty-six steps from the Brahmin, and a 
Pulayan may not apjvooch him within ninsty-dx paces. 
A Tiyan must keep away from a Nayv at twelve paces, 
whilo some castes may approaeh the Tiyan, though they 
must not touch him. A Pulayan must not come near any 

* IMd. • DM. I Foebw. il, p. 040. * Bbatbahtfya, p. S». 
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of the Hindu castes. So rigid are the rules about dcfllcnent 
wliieh is supjjoscd to ho earried witlj tlicm hy a)) tbc 

Brahmins, that the latter will not j^>tTf<»nn evi-n their 
ablutions within the precincts of a hflilrji’a Unbithlion.' 
GcucraUy tlic woRlicrmati and hivrher dial serve I hi* grncrfti 
body of viJlAgers, will not rvmlcr llicir scrviws Ut tin* imrleuJi 
and untou(!liohlc easles; Kven a tnodiTii llndimin djirlor, 
wJiftji feclfnj^ llie pulse of a Sfldcn. /iwl. wmiw up llu* pnlicnt's 
>Trist witli a Kmoh pi<’ce of kDIc ko that he iiiny t\o\ he* ilvhlnl 
by totJcJiing Jiis Nkin.'’ ’' 

(4) CiwI and HeUfiiotif dlMbilUif* and prMh^irii nf the 
different Mc^mns.'^SegrcgnUim of iudiviihial cusLuk or c^f 
groups of castes In a village is tlic RUwt ui>viu\is mark of 
civU privileges and disabilities, aiul it has jirevatled in a more 
or less dennite Turin all over India. HuuUicrti India, as in 
the matter of ceremonial purity aitd uulourhoiiillty, nlamlK 
out distinct in the rigidity <jr Uicsc rules. In Norllic*rn India 
generally, in tbc Moratlia country ami, eui it upprnr;^, wnne* 
times in the Tcliigu aiul Caimrcsc regions, it Is only the 
impure caslcs tliat arc sogrcgnletl and nindr lu live* m ihu 
outskirts of villages. It docs nol Kec*ni that cdh(*r grnn|>s of 
castes have disliuct quarters of the town or vilingo ulioLled 
to them excepting in parts of Oujarat. In tin* i'undl and 
Malayalam regions very frequently dilfcrcnt quartern ore 
occupied by separate eastes or somctinirs the village Is 
divided into three ports : that occupied by the 4h>ininuit 
caste in the village or by the Bralmiinsi that ollottrd to the 
Madras, and the one reserved for the runchotnaa or i nit ouch* 
ables. In a village of the Hamnad District, Ihe main jiorllon 
is occupied by the Nayokors, shcjihcrdK, attuauK, washermen, 
and barbers, forming a group living in the north-caHt comer 
of the village, while the untouchables ply tlicir trades In 
the north-west end south-east comets.* In Trlcliinopoly 
district the villages have the houses arranged in slrecU. 

The Braliroin, Shudra and Panchama quortria are separate, 
and in the lost of these the Poliaxis, Paraiyaiis and Chakki- 
liyaua live in separate streets.** * In iVfadras, Pallia or 
agnculturlsts live in separate quarters distinctively known 


> WllMn, vol. It pp. 74-0. 
* Slattf, p. $S» 
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as the Paili teru Sometimes, as in the district of BcUary, 
it ts only the imtouchabU, like the Madiga, that is elngl^ 
out Tor segn^ation, all other castes living in close proximity 
to one anothcTi* In some parts of the Maratha country 
castes have been allotted dialinct quarters of the village and 
rolled hy the name of the caste: Bralimin-ali, or woda, 
pTablm-ali, Sonor-ali, etc. The depressed classes, like the 
Mimg, Maher, etc., are roreccl to live on the outskirts of the 
village." 

In Southern India certain jiarU of the town or village 
are inoceessiblo to certain castes. TItc recent agitation by 
I he impure castes to gain free access to certain streets in 
Vaikam in Travancorc brings into clear relief >u>me 
of the disabilities of these castes. It is recorded that, 
under Uie rule of the Marathds and the X^eshwas, the 
Mabars and Manga were not allcnvcd witliio tlie gates of 
Poona between 8 p.m. attd 0 aun. because before nine and 
after three their bodies cast too long a shadow, which, 
falling on a member of the higher castes—especially Brahmin 
—defiles him." However, in the Dravidian south, the very 
land of the supreme domindneo of the Biahmin, the Brahmin 
was restricted in Ids rights of access to any part of the 
village. It is well known tliat in a village which is a gift 
to tlic Brahmins, a Pomiyan is not allowed to enter the 
Brahinbi (luarter; hut it is not known to many students 
that tlic Paioiyans will not pertnit a Bralmiin to pass tlvough 
their street; so mucl) so tliat If one happens to enter their 
(Quarters they would greet him with cow*<luDg water. 
'"Bralimins in Mysore consider that great luck will await 
them if they eem mimngc to pass through the Holeya 
(untouchables) quarter of a village immoleated.*’ ^ All over 
India the impure castes are debarred from drawing water 
from the village well, which is used by the members of other 
castes. In the Moratha covintry a Maliai—one of the untouch- 
ablea-^might not spit on the road lest a pine-caste Hindu 
should be poHutod by touching it with his foot, but had to 
carry an earthen pot, hung from his neck, in which to spit. 
Further he had to drag a thorny branch with him to wipe 
out his footpriuta aud to Uc at a distauce prostrate oa the 

^ ThuriUn, vl, p. 30. * Deltarynist. Oaz., p. i$. * Miuui, p. lOS. 
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ground it a Brahmin passed hy^ so that his foul shadow might 
not deflie the boly Brahmin.^ In the Piuij^i where 
restrictions regarding pollution by proximity have been 
far leas stringent limn in other parts of India, a swccperi 
while walking through tlie KtrfctH of the larger towns, was 
8U)>poscd to carry a broom in hiK hand ur umlcr Ids armpit 
as a mark of bis being a scavenger and luid to shout <mt tn 
the pc(»plc warning them of his ]]oll<iLlng preK(*nce.* Tire 
Mciiools, nmintained at jmtillc cost, arc iiraeticnlly closed to 
Ruch impni'c casLes as tlic Chaniara anti MaharN. Both 
teachers and pupils in the sellouts make it most dilhcidt 
for low-eastc lioya to sit In the cla.sK-r{)(iin«.*' ’ 

III Dravidian India tltc disabilities nf the lower costuR 
wait so far as to prescribe wbat sort of lioiiscs they should 
build and what material tliey mlglit employ iu the conKlruc- 
tion thereof. The Shanam and Ishavns, toddy^tappers of 
the costcTD and the western coasts, were not allowed to build 
houses above one storey in height.^ In Malabar the liousc 
is called by different names according t<i I lie oeoiipant*if 
caste: and peoples of inrerior costw <lare not rt*fer to (licir 
own homes in Ihc presence of NamhiiiHrl Uralnnfn In more 
flattering termn Lhan os dimgdicaps 
In tiujarnt the depresfiod castes used to wear n fiorri os 
their dislinguishing mark.* Frt>m certain cUiclKiuns noted 
by the Teshwos in their diaries one con form Mime idea 
about the disabilities of some of the castes in tlie Maratlia 
country. The rulers upheld the ciaiin of the poIters, opjniscd 
by the eaipcntere, that they could lead Lheir bridal processions 
on horse-back, and that of ihc cojifKir-smilhs, against the 
Ling&yats, to go in procession through public streets.'^ The 
toddy-tappers of Malabar and the cast coast, Ixhavas and 
Sbanars, were not allowed Lo carry umbrellas, to wear shoes 
or golden ornaments, to milk cows or even to use the ordinary 
language of the country.* In Malabar, Brahmins alone were 
permitted to sit on boards formed in the shape of a tortoise, 
and if a member of any other caste were to use such a scat 
he was liable to capital punishment.* Members of oil castes, 

^ UuaMJI. 1, pp. TS-a^ ■ Punjab Cfnw, 1011, p. 418. 

' Drifp, n. :^1. * HhiittactAtyA, ti. SS0. * Login, J, p. SB. 

* Knqf. ^ il. <fi S>. lx, n. (ISO (b): alvo oompon I'orU*. U. p. 88S. 

* noniulc, p. 476. * UltnUAehxr^u, p. SSS, * WllMn, II, p. 77. 
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except the Srftlimins, of S. India were expressly forbidden to 
cover the upper part of their body above the waist. ^ In the case 
of women abo, until 1865 they were obliged by law to go with 
the upper part of their bodies quite bare, if they belonged 
to the Tiyan or other lower castes.* Under the Peshwas a 
greater disUnction was inadc in Ibe punishment on account 
of the caste of the criminal than of the nature of the crime 
itself. Hard labour and death were punishments mostly 
visited on Che criminals of tlic lower easlcs.* 

In Madras tliere has been for ages a faclion among the 
non-Brahmin ooates dividing most of thorn into two groups, 
the right-band castes and the left-hand castes. The “ right- 
hand ” castes claim certain privileges which they strongly 
refuse to those of the left-hand ”, viz. rkdiog on horse-ba<^ 
in processions, carrying standards with certain devices, and 
supporting their marriage booths on twelve pillars. They inaist 
that the ** left-liand ” castes must not raise more than eleven 
pillars to the boot!) nor employ the devices on standards 
peculiar to the “ right-hand castes.^ 

Brohmanie ceremonies are to be performed with the help 
of a ritual, and two types of rituals have been evolved; 
the Vedic and Lhc Puranio. The Vedio ritual U based on 
tbo Vcdic mantras and is regarded os of great sauetity, 
while the Puranic is based on fomuls of less sanctity, and 
not on revealed laiowlcdge. How great thin feeling of 
sanctity about Vcdic lore was can be gauged from the fact 
that in 1848 a Brahmin professor advised the Bombay Board 
of Education not to publish a certain book because it 
contained quotations from Paijini's grammar which, if printed, 
would be desecrated.* The Sodras ore asked to content 
themselves with the latter ritual, while for the impure castes, 
a Brahmin, unless he la a pseudct-Bralimm or an apostate, 
would not minister at all. It is only fooin tlie hands of the 
dean Sudras, again, that a Brahmin will accept any gifts 
which are meant to store up merit for the donor. Such an 
advanced caste as the Frabhus in the Maratha country bad 
to establish its right of carrying on the aocred rites according 

I W&on. il, p. vs. > ModtM Centus. im. p. t24. 

I 0. W. 7om«t, Qsteial sf MvaittMorl BlpMiatorte, X&S4, 

pp. SIO-U. 

* Madroi Cauui, 1B71, p. 120. 
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to the Vcclic foimiilte which wm qncslioncil durinjf 
the period of the later PeshwM.^ Certain Merarnents cannot 
bo performed by any other cute than tlic Rrahinin*:. The 
most oocred literature cannot be siudi<.Kl by the i^fldran. 
No coi^tc can ctnf>Ioy any otht-r pricsta tliui the Ihahniins, 
with very few exeepthms in Soutlicrn India. The artiHaun 
of Madras seem tn cm|doy their i)wn pric.its; (viiil the ^old* 
smith ea.«jte of the Mamtha rc^loji cstnldlHhed UiHr Wiflit of 
emjdoyiiig their cum tc^fe)lows ok ]>rleHlN during l:1ic* liisi. part 
of the I’ealiwa-fulc.* The innerintwt recesses of tenijdes cnri 
only be Qppr<iaehud by llic llrahminH, ejenn l^ndra^f niid <iU)cr 
hi^U eaat<a9 having to keep oiiUldo th<i Kocred piTcinutK. 
The Impure castcJi. and pavtleulnrly the mitouolinhlcM. cannot 
enter even tlie outer portions of a temple but must keep to 
tlio courtyards. Ir\ Soutli Mcvlubar, Ihu high ouLcm do not 
allow tbo Tiyans to cremate their dead." 

A lirafimin never bows to anyone who is not A Brahmin, 
but requires others to Koltitc him: nnd ^vi)cn ho ii mdutcii 
by a member ul a noii*)trnlimin enstu ho only pronukiuccH a 
benediction. Some of tlie hnver castes carry (Jicir rcvcreneu 
for the BrahmiiiM, especially in NnrI.hcrn indiu, to niich 
extremes Umt 11 icy will nub cross the slnuluw of n Bra I uni n» 
and sometimes vriii not take their food without sipping water 
in whicii the big toe of a liralmiln is dipped. The Umhmin, 
on the other huid, is so euiiiciot^s of his superiority tliat ho 
docs not condescend to bow oven to the idols of gods In a 
Sodra’s house.^ TJie Hrahmin has 1>ecn regarded os the 
most important subject, needing proCeetinn from tlic king, 
so much so that tlic king Is styled the protector of tlio 
Brahmins and i)tc cows, otlicr subjects l)cing regarded as 
too insigniHcant to be mentioned. 

In the Maratha country, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, tJic great preacher Uama<las tried to inculcate in 
the minds of the people the idea of unity based on the bond 
of common locality. During the latest period of tho Peshwa- 
rule (latter half of the eighteenth cent\:ry), however, this 
ideal dwindled into tlie orthodox one wherein Brahmins 
figure prominently, tbo State itaving no higher function than 
that of pampering them.^ Under tlie Hindu rulers the 

‘ ntnodfl. p. 4TS. * lUtl., p. 47S. * Matim Cetiiut, ISO], p. 390. 

* Sluttwhnryo, pii. 10-30. * ILfiiaJc, f>. 450. 
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Brahmins must have secured to themselves many pecuniary 
privileges, denied to others, on the strength of this orthodox 
theory of the proper funcUon oCthe State, and perhaps more 
because they happened to occupy the posts of importance. 
Thus in the Msrnth/i repon during the pesriod referred to 
above, the IConkonastli Brahmin clerks obtained the privilege 
of tiidr goods being exempted from certaio duties and their 
imported com being carried to them witliout aiiy ferry- 
charges. Brahmin laudholdere of a part of the country h^ 
their lands assessed at distinctly lower rates than those 
levied from otha classes. Brobmins were exempted from 
capital puoishment, and when co&Jbied in forts, they were 
more liberally treated than the other classes.^ Porbes makes 
tlie following observation : “ The Brahmins of Trsvancorc, 
as in most other parts of Indio, liave taken care to be 
exempted oa much as possible from punishment; at least, 
their sentence is far more lenient than that passed on the 
other castes for the same crimes.*’ ^ In Bengal the amotmt 
of rent for land frequently varied with the caste of the 
occupant.* 

(5) Lack of c}i<nce rf occM/poHon. —(renetuily a caste or a 
group of allied castes considered some of the callings os its 
hereditary occupation, to abandon which in pursuit of 
another, though it might be more lucrative, was thought 
nob to be right. Thus a Brahmin thought that it was correct 
for him to be a priest, while the Chambhar regarded it as his 
duty to cure hides and prepare shoes. This was only generally 
true, for there were groups of occupations like trading, 
agriculture, labouring in the field, and douig military service 
which were looked upon as anjdiody's, and most coatee were 
supposed to be eligible for any of them> Among the artisans. 
occupaUom which were more or leas of the same status were 
open to the members of these castes without incidental 
degradation. No caste would allow its members to take to 
any calling which was ehher degrading, like toddy-tapping 
and brewing, ov impure, like scavenging or eurieg hides. 

i TM.. p. 466. 
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It not only the moral rcatraint uid the aocial check of 
one's cBfite*feUows that acted as a restraint on the choice of 
one’s occupation, but also U»e restnetions put by otlier 
caetn. which did not allow mcmlvcrs oilier tlinn Ihose'of their 
own cAKtes to follow thdr cnilin^. Of xurh n'Rtrictivr 
regulations there were in ojirfalion only (hose eonccnilug 
the pnifcttioii of iiHeftts. no one not l>orii a Hnihiniii licing 
allo>vc<t (o he 4 priest. The efTeei of (heiic ruh'a wns that the 
priesUy lutifeasimi ^vab entirely ni<mo|H)lixr<] hy the lirahiniiiH, 
leaving osiilc the niinivtnuUs of the ahori|pii(i] drilim, wliile 
they were seen plying any trade nr enlling which auiled their 
tastes and which was not ^Kjllnling. Tlic inujnrlly of the 
Konkanostli and Ueslkaslh llralimtnx of ihc Moratha 
country were devoted to secular pursuits, /111lug uHIccn of 
every kind, including the village aecotnuanliihl]).^ During 
the Maratha upheavid and after, the Rrahmlux enlercsl (he 
profession of arms In foiriy large mimlierK. lie tore the 
Indian Mutiny tlw Konaujia llrahinins nxnt to enter 
the Dcngal army as sepoyx in targe nuiuUTx.* Some of (he 
lUrhl Hralimin* of lieiignl oeei^ptcxl xrrvice under 
Uobomnicdan ruJerv.* Smnv of Uie llmhinin't of Uiijputana 
serve tlieir Manvacli maxierx.^ The maj<«rity of tlu* llrahniimt 
in the lower Carnatic, according lo Jlueiianan. Hlmoxl (nlircly 
hUed Ute di/fcrcut otnecs in the coUceUon of revenue and 
even acted as messengrrt.* Of tlie ninUustaan nratiminB of 
Central India It is said that a eonsidcrable population of 
them are eoncemed in trade.* The Ilavig Dr^mlna of the 
Tulu country perfonned all kinds of agricultural labour 
exeepti ng holdi ng tlic plniigh.^ About tlie Kaiusuj iu linUi mins 
of the United Provinces it is aisertcii that they oven till 
the soil with their own liands, while shoj)*koeping and 
hawking form the main source of livelihood for the Sanadhya 
Brahmins of that n^on.* In Rajputana the lirahmin is 
not only willing to do all the laboiu that hU piece of land 
requires, but is abo ready to sell his labour to other more 
fortunate occupants.* Brahmins In Madras appear as civil, 
public, and military servants, traders, eultivators, 

* Ctapbell, AMm tf In^. n. n. 
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induftriali^, &nd even labourers.^ It deems that in the days 
of Akbar, toci the Biithmins were eugaged in trade* 
cultivation* or any advontngcous pursuit in general.^ 

More* castes than one am engaged la agriciiltuTc, as for 
example, the Vellalas, Ibc RcJdya, and the Naickers in 
Southern India.^ As regards the five arlisan castes, grouped 
together os Pancimkohi, it is observed that it is not impossible 
for individuals to pass from one occupation to another 
without any alteration of toolnl status or loss of right of 
intcmmrnngc.* Werving is pacUsed by many of the 
menial cosies Including even the impure castes of Mahars 
and Cliaman. If one looks at the Census Reports* especially 
tlioao for lOOI* oiio finds groups, which are regaled as 
separate castes, following more callings than one. The 
following remark of Russell is very instructive from this 
point of view. He observes i " Several castes have the 
same tradltloiud occupation ; about forty of the costes of 
the Central Provinces are oJassined as ogriculburlsU, eleven 
as weavers, seven as fishermen, and so on/’ * In 1798 
Colebrooke wrote; Daily observation shows even Bralitnins 
exercising the menial profession of a ^Qdra. We are aware 
that every caste forms itself Into clubs or lodges, conusting 
of the several individuals of that caste residing within a small 
distance, and that these clubs or lodges govern themselves 
by particular rules or oustems or by-laws. Out tliough some 
rcB^dcUoup and limitations, not founded on religious 
prejudices, arc found among their by-laws, it may bo received 
as a general maxim that the occupation appointed for each 
tribe is cntillcd to a preference. Every profession, with 
few exceptions, is open to every description of persons/'* 
When Irving says,’ we except the priesthood, caste 
has not necessarily any effect on the line of life in which 
a man embarks,'* he certaudy overstates the position, and the 
following observarion of Barnes slrikes the true note. " Tlic 
occupation, again, which is common to the latter (the caste), 
is a traditional one, and is not by aoy means necessarily 

' M94nf CeuM, 1871, p. ISO. 

* Bm*, U, p. S7, quoution trom Ain-i>JJeliart. 

' PAftdlsn, p. SI i iEor Central InUla, sco Molcolm, 11, p. 100. 

* BalM9. p. 80. * lluudi, I, p. 0. 

* Quoud VI Uio SntpeiajMfdia IJTva/tnm illUs Edition), vol. v, p. 4<Uf (a). 

' p. la 
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that by which aH, or evca most, of the group moke their 
living in the present day.*' * 

(C) Restrictions on ^Itlrr^ofiC. —Most of I he groups, whoso 
features we have attwnirtcd to eharaelorjw oiKJvr, nre 
further divided into a number of sub-gruxiiw, rvery one of 
whicii forbids its mujul>crs to marry pcrstiiis from il. 

Eoeli of Uivsc groi(i>i!, pnpiilnrly known us stdi-i^nslex, is 
thus cmlugnrmms. This ptindplo of si riot oiulogniny in 
such rv JoniiiiimL aspect of ensto*society MmL an etui uni I 
sociologist is Ird to regard viulogumy as “(Ik* es'siim* of 
die caste system Hirfc ore, h<l^^’PV<T, u fe^v <*xcrjilious 
10 this general rule of marrying v\*illjiu one’s own gnmp 
which arc due to the practice of Uypergamy. In some jmrts 
of tlic Punjab, espoenUiy in the hills, a nmu of a higher 
caste con t^kc to wife a girl &ocn one of tlic lower casU'S, 
while, in Malabar, the younger sons of the Namhurliri and 
other Brahmins contort witii the Ksliatriya wwi Nayar 
women, among whom mothcr*right pi'cvaiis. Kxco))Uiig for 
these ca^cs uf intcr‘caslc hypcTgainy liocli group Iulk Io 
contract matrimonial alliances witliin its <uvji liinils. OnLsiclu 
of this practice Uic only utlicr authentic e/u<c wlirre inU^r- 
caste marriage u allowed li tlmt of aoinc of the artisan caster 
of Malabar** Any man venturing to tranfigress this law will 
be put out of his own sub'castc and it U doubtful Lf he would 
be admitted into the folda of any other reapcotoblc oastc. 
To illustrate from the Moratha region, a Konkanasth Ilralunln 
must marry a girl bom in a Konkanastlia Brahmin family, 
while a Karhada Brahmin rnust similarly seek liis partner 
&om amongst tlic Karhada BraJimins and so on, tlic principle 
being that marriage miist be arranged vritlnn the gnmp which 
is most effectively considered to be one’s own. If Ibis rule 
is violated expulsion from Uic mcmbci&hip uf ilto group is 
generally the penalty which the offending parties have to suffer. 
Iq Gujarat the unit within which all matrimonial alliances 
must be contracted is very often still smaller than the so-called 
sub-costa of the Maratlii region. Among the Bonlos, tlic 
trading caste, for example, there ate not only the divisions 
of Shrimali, PerwaJ, Modh, etc., but there arc further sub¬ 
divisions like Dasa Porwal imd Visa Porwal.* This is not all. 

* Btimogrophy, p. U. « WeitemfiTcIc, II, p. • OainM, p. OD. 

« CoiDp&n Molcelm, il, y. iOS. 
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Tlic Do&fiH arc sLiU fbrtbcr required to contract their marriages 
citiicr fioni amongst tho Datas of Surat or of Bomba/ 
according ab tlicy belong to Surat or Bomba/. When the 
grouiM txvc so much «ui>divided the pmmlt/ for transgi’cssing 
the rule of cuKiogftiiiy hi wrcroiicft to tlic smallest unit is 
not exjnilMiou vf t)ic offoiuling parties but the gratification 
by tlu^ui of tlic nrf(*iulcd 

I'oit'gard uudugtiiuy uk the cliiif rimructorlsLicoCaeastcis 
tu trdat idl Kt>*rnllcd su1>*<'4u<U*»i as llic itul eaitcfl. Gait^ 
rulv(uic(*M two naxiiiu ngaluNt this procedure of mixing sub* 
castex Uj Uir (uwlliuu 0 / via. \i would he conti*ary 

tv the nntivv fcrliug m the subject and would bo higldy 
incfinvcniout in prncticoi ux it would create a bewildering 
multiplicity of ciutcx As for tlic second objeebon, we may 
safely pais it over, os it conccriiK only an administrative 
difTicuUy. As icgarls the Indian sentiment against making 
a siib*eaKte into a mutCi it must be pointed out tiiat. at best, 
thin is tbc rcproscntalion of only one side of the problem; 
for it, to conOno ourxclv'cs to the Maratlia country, a Snraswat 
Brahmin is known to tlio outaiden as a Saruwat, Co a 
Saraswat ho in Uetter known either aa a Shenvi or as a 
Sashtikar or Pednokar. Stated generally, though it is the 
caste that is recognised 1)/ the society at large it U the sub* 
caste that is regarded by the particular caste and the 
individual. It is mainly indi/rcrenee towards others, so 
characteristio of tho Indloji system, that is responsible 
for this attitude. Foi* a Brahmin most others are $Qdtas, 
irrespective of high or low status; and for two or thm 
higher castes tliat arc allied to the Brahmins in culture, 
the rest of the population, excepting the impure castes and 
some other apeciilc groups, is ICulwadi or Sfidra —a generic 
term for manual workers. The higher castes are grouped 
together as either Ashrailn hi Bihar,* Bhadralok in Bengal, 
or Pandhar-peshe in Maharashtra. Further, if we arc to 
take some kind of Indian sentiment as our guide in our 
analysis, then, as aeeordfng to the orthodox theory on this 
matter tliere are only two or at the most three castes, in the 
present age, -we shaU have to divide the whole population 
of any major Unguistic province into two castes, Brahinin and 

' £rw^. of K. A B., VDi. til, p. SM. 

t MuUfi, I. p. no. 
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Sodra, or at t])e most Uiroo, wlicrc the existence ot tl^c 
Kshati'iya is ^ud^'ingly granted. KvUlcntly no scicntiAc 
student of c&stc» not even Gait himself^ lias proim^uHl to 
follow Indian opinion on this matter. There h ample renson 
why, to get a sociologicully correct Idea of I lie iuHlitutioji, 
we should rreognixe Hub'CnNtcs ns real cades. 

or the Ccaiurts nf a ciuho sociely dmll with so Tar three 
pertnin to tlic caste us a u'I idle ; fur Ihedatim iu Ihe hhtarrliy 
ol any Rub-ende depends upon ihe kIaIiih of the endc, from 
whloli follow the various civil und rcligiouH righh and 
diaabiliLies, and the traditional occupaUmv Is dideriiihual by 
the nature of I he caste. The other llirec feat n res, which 
arc very material in tlio considerntion of a group frnnj the 
point of view of an cffcotivc social life, vis. thoHc Ihut regulate 
communal life and prcscrlbo rules as rogarrls feeding, social 
Intcrcoureo and endogamy, belong iu the Kii))-cnsto. In llm 
matter of the Ponohayat or tl^c caRte*council, whioli is Ihc 
tribunal for enforcing Llie moral and ceoiiomle rules of tlic 
group, the 8ul}*castc generally hs own council. 

In the l^unjab this la the coac in ell castes, except the Arli«uiR 
and menials. " Where the aub'clividoiis nrc not very rUnrly 
deflned^ or where the numerical strength of the wliole CAsto 
is amoU, there la one governing body for the wliole caalc.'* * 
The following description ef the 8ub>csstc in Bengal clearly 
brings out the function we have mentioned os [>eouliar to it. 
" Almost every caste is divided into a number of smaller 
groups which will only merry emongat themselves. Usually 
these groups will nut eat togctlici and often thoy will not 
even take water from each otlier or smoke from the same 
' hukka ’ . . . Til CSC endogamous groups arc generally 
known os sub*caBtc.$. Each sub*castc manages its own 
affairs quite indepcndcatly of the othcrii and in the cohc of 
the lower castes each has its own separate Panoimynt or 
standing oommittee, by which all aodal questions Arc 
decided.” ^ In the United Provinces it is the sub'Caste that 
forms the unit of social organisation, and as such has its own 
council to look after its alfaira quite independently of tlic 
similar councils of the other sub-castca.” Further, Inter* 
diixing and mte^drinldng are restricted to the group which 

' rwiiab Ceniut, 1011, P. ilV. * Jifuaal Coittu, lOOl, n. SSI. 

• v^. Cm*, len. p. ses. ' 
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it cndogamoiu.^ About tbe Central Provinces Russell 
observes * i*' The rc&l unit of the system and the basis of the 
fsbriixof InduiD society is this endoj^omous group or sub- 
caste" Though this group is usimlly little Imown outside 
the men's own enste, yet it is the members of the sub-caste 
that attend " tlm com mi mol feasU held on the occasions of 
marriages, funerals and mcolings of tlic caste [sub-caste] 
Pouchnyat Tlir icumrk of Llio Census 0]>crator for Madras 
that it is tlio small ciidognmous sub-divisicuis wlileh arc 
for all social purposes the real cosies *’ * ia corroborated l>y 
P. J. Uiebard* in tlic case of Salem District >vlicn he ebaerves: 
" TJie Unit of Hindu society is tho aidognmous group or 
sub-cane." * Thcdescriplionof thesub-easccofalirndushmi 
caste given by Shcrclng will it lu it rate this. He observes 
about the Barhai or carpenter caste of Hindustan tlmt its 
seven sub'Oastcs ore so distinct from one imoUior that they 
bold no direct social lutcrcouTse with eacli other, either by 
marriages, or by eating or smoking together".* Further, 
Nome of tho sub-coslcs have such a distinctness abcut their 
cultural items, u« fur example among tho Vullalos, that it 
is not poMible to give a general account of the morhoge and 
other customs appliaabb to all the aub*divisions. White 
some of tlmm rccogniac fyeedem of divorce and le-marriage 
ond even poiyoiidry, otliers follow strictly tho Brahrauiio 
rules.' The remark of Gait tluit " os a rule tlie prohibition 
of intci'marriogc between members of the different sub- 
castes is far less rigid titan it is between mcmbai of different 
c&stcs, and when the rule is broken, the penalty is usually 
not expulsion, but merely some form of atonement, after 
which tho member of the higlicr of tho two sub-castea 
concerned, and possibly his or her parents, take tank iu the 
lower",' may be urg^ as a potent reason why sub-costca 
should be treated as strictly subordinate to a caste. Here it 


> iLdd.. f- 980. 

* Op. cit, voi. I, p. 10. 

I Modnw CefWM. lOQl, p. 138: tho oomparo ICm, p. S73 : You rtfty 
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rmist be pointed ovit that in the United ProviiiccH at least 
“ the penalty for breaches of i»ub-CMte enrlnganiy uppenrs to 
be os severe ns the penalty for Hiinilur hrcnclics of^caRtc^ 
endognmy and lliat, thmigh the penalty for the tra«H« 
j{ress1on of ruleti abniit snb-oaKte cf^mini'n^uiKty in 

different enst{»f, it seems that ^iiornlly enste un<l xi(h*rnsl(‘ 
commenKality ore mneh on n pm* In this resiseel.^ Ilenre 
it is liut ] Hooper to U^eat einInfamy wUliin each of I lie tfrou|ni 
consLitilting cahte*KOOiety its mw of its |>rinri|>Al fentnres. 

So tax' we have treutc<l of tho dlslinclicmK ln‘Uve<*n grrnijM 
in the oastR'RMietyi which were licUl logcihcr In a el min 
by the fact that they were arrangc<l in a systetn, tlio apex 
of whieb wax formed by tho group dcKigiutled flraluain. 
Each of these groiipn, major os well os minor, g(*twraUy known 
as castes and Aub>castcs, has a namci ^Vheu any group of 
tlie same name happens to fiAve a wide distribution, langtiogit 
delimits cffccLivc social Intercourse, >vhich ohtaiiiN only 
amongst members of tho same group speaking Lin* snino 
language. Whotevor might have been tho KitiiaLIon in tlic 
post, when tho jinlHdlclional factor, ax JnekMin ti'rmx iL,^ wnx 
a force affecting such Hocial fnfcoreourxo. in tho beginning of tho 
nineteenth century linguistic boundaries fixed the caste- 
limits. In any linguistic aim there were from fifty to two 
hundred of these major groups divided Into five hundral 
to two thousand minor groups. An IndlviduaVs oLrolo of 
community-feeling was any of these minor groups, in whloh 
he or file was bom ; but as far os civic life was coneemed 
It was the major group that decided the status of on 
individuaJ. 

Of tlie major groups about half a do?:cn in each linguistic 
region were formed by primitive tribes, winch were slowly 
atmrbing whatever ideas they could from tlic Bra Inn an lo 
civil itation. They were hardly cltiMns. 'llicy lived not os 
members of towns or villager but of liamlcts of their own, 
and were shunned by tho BralunaniTed peoples. Apart f^om 
their desire to imitate BraUmanio idcs^ as interpreted by 
ether castes, their bond of social solidarity with otlier groups 
was the eeonomio gain that resulted from an excliango of 
their economic activities with them. More or less similarly 

1 UJ*. Centw. 10}1, p. Osa; QrIVs obsorvatlon may apply only to OuJiMt 
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circumstanced were tbc nomadic castes, another half a 
dozen or a dozen. About five to Hfteen groups^ mostly 
artisaiiB and special traders, were peculfar to the towns» 
wliorc social coherence w«s the result of common government 
rather than tliab of the co-operation of the groups. The 
remaining cnstCK were distributed among t]ic villages, every 
village having about fifteen to tldrty of them. And lb wo* 
in tlie village tliab CAstc-soeiety maiiircstcd its other aspect, 
viz. cU'Opunition and uitcr-depaideucc. VUhigc society was 
charactcrixcd by the pOKScssion of a number of permanent 
oniciols and mcnialK, belonging to dificreivt castes, each 
having a dcibiitc stnttis in the economic and civic life of the 
village. In India south of ^e Vlndhyos tbc system was very 
highly developed, and Uie number of sueli dignitArlee varied 
from twelve to twenty'four belonging to as many ditterenb 
castes. These persons, uTcspectivc of ^cir caste-status, 
Jiad not only a voice in civic affairs but were also sometimes 
consulted in purely social and legal matters affecting the 
private lives of the individuals of any caste, resident in the 
village. In NorUtem India the system of village servants, 
though not .10 highly evolved as in the south, yet served the 
purposie of luirmoniiiing dlffarcnt groups, till the super* 
impoi^ltion of a dorntrumb caste had lessened the importance 
of the village dignitaries that were there. These latter, 
because of tlio particular form of land-tenure and revenue 
system and of their almost servile tenure, had no status in 
civic affairs, much less were they consulted in the private 
alfaiis of the members of tlie dominant castc.^ In its pristine 
glory, however, a village or a town had a council of ciders 
cliosen from all castes and representing all the avocations 
in the locality. 

The whole village had to deal with the government of the 
locality in revenue matters. This had engendered a splendid 
SGZise of solidarity among the membcB of the village 
community who were desirly attached to thmr lands. The 
stability, co-operative spirit, and sense of solidarity seen 
in the village cdmnuQUtis evoked the following remarks 
from Sir Charles Metcalfe, who fervently pleaded against 
the introduction of the system of coUeoting revenue directly 

> Badeti'Pewell, p. SO; AUeknr, p. IZa Tbe lattet'« view, In ourophiloD. 
requires a Ulde siodlBeaUoa aa tn Lbs tort. 
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from indmdual proprietors. He oImcpvcs! “The village 
communities are litUe republics, having nearly every tiling 
that they -want -within themselves, and alma'll; independent 
of any foreign relations, They seem lo tost within themselves 
where noihmg else IflKts. Dynasty after dynasty liniihlea 
down; revolution succeeds revolution: Jlijnloo, rnlhoji, 
Hogul, Mahrattn, Slk, English, nxv nil niasiern in turn: 
bub the village communities remnin I hr mnn\ In luiieK 
of Iroiible they arm (vud forlliy themselves; nn Inwlih' 
army passes through I be country; I he vfllnge rnjiimniillieH 
eollccl their catLlo witliin their walls, mid lab the enemy i>aHS 
unprovoked , . . If a comilry remain for a serii-5 t>f years 
the scene of continued pillage and niAAtncre, so that Ihu 
villages cannot be inhabited, the scattered villagers never* 
ihclcaa return whenever the power of pi*accahlu jxwscsslan 
revives. A genuraUon may pass away, hut Uic succeeding 
generation will return. Tlic sons will Uke Lite places uf tlivir 
fathers ; the same site for the viliugc, the same pca>ili<m 
for the houses, Llic some lauds will be rcoecupivd 1>y iK<; 
descendants of those wlio wore driven out wlicn Mu: villag<( 
was depopulated; and it is not a trilling mailer that will 
drive them out, for they will often maintain ilitir post 
thiougli times of disburbance and couvutsina, and aequicc 
strength sulTicient to resist pillage and oppression with 
success ... all acting in union with a common interest as 
regards the Government, and adjusting their own separate 
interests among themselves according to established usage.*’ ^ 

The decisions of the vlllagc'councds that have come down 
to us from tlio Maratlia country, bear the signatures of 
almost all the viliage-scrvnnts, includuig ilm untouclmUc 
Mohnr and Mang.* An entry in Uic Private Diary of 
Anandaronga PiUny of the middle of Uie cigiitccntb century 
refers to a viUogc-mccting called to consider a ctt« of temple- 
desecration “ in which people of aQ castes—from the Pmlimin 
to the PaiiaJi—took part Dr. Matthd quotes tlic 
description of a meeting of a village Panchayat in whidi 
both the Brahmins and the Sddras took part. Tiie Brahmin 
schoolmaster of the place was the accused, lie having iniUcted 

* MUiuita ^ EviHencd lak«ii Mm tht on Ute offain t\f the 
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c:cc<plionftUy deverc punishment on one of the boys under 
hie charge. Tho Biahmin members sat on a higher platform 
and the Siidras on a lower veranda; both the sections 
indulguig fteciy in betd and tobacco*enufi> In tho diaries 
of tho Fcsliwtu of Poona and tlie XUjn of Satara there are a 
few references lo n^cctlngx of tl\c wliolc village community, 
o^acmblcd to adjiidieute qimiTcls liotvrccnCrahmuis or to otfor 
authorltriLivc advice in iJieir domestie matters. A Brahmin 
Kiilkarni Und one son who liud married two wives, ono of 
whom liad homo him only two duiighbors. On tho sudden 
deatJi of the son, his Bciiior wife resolved to immolate herself. 
Tho wh<dc village, incltidlng all the village dignitaries, was 
called in conference. In viow of tho old man's helpless 
condition tho assembly pmpoaed tliat tl)e lady should odojit 
A son before burning licriclf. Tins decision was agreed to by 
the old ninn and Ills daugliler^indaw. The whole assemblage 
further, in consultation with tho persons conooDied, selected 
tho pcrsoi^ to be adopted and iruulc o request for him to hli 
guardian.* A quarrel between Brahmin cousbu in respect 
of some hereditary rights was referred for lottlement to the 
wJmle village. The assembly that was to give the decisioo 
included Marathaa, Pliangars, Gurov, Sutar, Lohar, potter, 
Koli, barber, Chomblior, tlahar. and Mang.* 

Ideas of KtatUM were quietly accepted and did not prevent 
healthy co-o|>erAtioA and neighbourly feeling among the 
various caste'groups represented in the vigorous village 
oommiinitlcfl of Southern India. In tJ)e case of Northern 
Lidia wo must remembor that though, perhaps, village life 
did not lead to os much eO'Opcration and fellow'fcelmg, iha 
system of castes woa marked by a more lenient view and 
practice about food and social intercourse. The various 
castes, in so far os they coutrlbuted their respective services 
towards the common life of the village, were welded together 
and interdcpcndcut for the purposes of rivk Ufe. Inter- 
dependence of castcu was such a deeply-rooted principle 
tliat it prevented otlier exclusive aspects, inherent in the 
system, from getting the butter of the idea of a common 
civic goal and human sympathy for co-residenta and hardening 
into caste-spirit or caste-patriotism. If interdependence 

• Mattliai. [i. 20. 
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in civic Mid economic life ^ the viOngt counteracted the 
ccoCHpeta] forces of social restrict inns of fastr» certain 
special functions and occmrioiu reminded some ^eaxtos. 
ordinarily considered to bo low, of their im^Kirtancc and 
even afforded them o(>fiortunitics of enjoying temporary 
8upcri<jrily. 

in parts of the thntcil rmvincfx the* luirlicr oftni ncls aw 
a match'onikcr and ix prcMut ni wi*ttdinjp(. Iliv Doin ul 
the immlni; **(*hat*' in lUiinrrs ix on ini|Mir<ahl (K^rxtmii^*. 
*' Some years o^o the tieml of Mic nixie nxcil to he eonviyiKl 
to tJic funeral of a wealthy elicJkt. fn liix i>v/n pnlnmpiin." 
The first five lofpi of woikI for iirruxiKhij? the pyre niiikt ho 
given by a Dom. wJio has also to Iny the fonnclntion of tfin 
pyro and to hand a wixp of burning straw to the chief moiirniT 
for lighting the wood A In the Cenlrol I'nivinix'^, ox a purl 
of the marriage eensoony, tlie briilcgroom'K {mrly Inkcx the 
bride to the houxe of the Knnibliur (inHUrr) for making the 
marriage propitious. Hie wife of the poller preiK^uU Iut with 
seven new pots which ora to lie iiwil at the wcdihng. In 
return for this vciletl hlexsing the woman n prrrw'jii c^f 
clothes.* fiotli the barber and wiuhennan are jmmiinent 
in a Kunbl wedding. At a particular stage in Um fn-n'iuimy 
the barber and woslierman toko tike bride and hridegrooni 
on their shoulders and donee in the marriage-bootU, for which 
Krvices they receive presents.* lik Bemr " nt llie Ilnll 
festival the hre of the Iildiars Is kindled Arst and tliat of the 
Kunbis Is set alight from itSome Tclis (oiUprt*HwrK)i 
Lohars (bJoekimiths), Kuubb and other castes employ a 
Mahor (one of the untoueliables) to /lx the dale of tlicir 
weddings. The Mahor also ofTieiatcs at tlic slaughter of a 
buffalo at the Dasahra festival.* The barber acts os the 
3raKmin*s assistant at marriage, and to the lower castca he 
ia even the matrimomal priest.* The o/mciating priest tit 
the famous temple of Jagmnath is a barber, food cooked 
for the deity by him betog acceptable io all but the most 
orthodox amongst Brohraina. For soma of the Velloloa 
(Tamil cultivators) be even acta as the marriagc*prie9t«* 
" Some of the most celelvatcd and exclusive temples ore 


* avMcU. w, pn. a, ]o. 
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thro^ open to the Paraiymi (the Tamil unapproaohablo) 
on certain clays of the year, and for Uio timo he lords it over 
tho BEahmin.” At some festivals at the temples of Siva 
or tlic loool goddess lie Kits by the side of the Idol In the 
procrfi«i<tn or tioR Lhe luulge oC mamage round its neck* 
** WJieii thci'c u A dispute about a lioimdory, it is a Fnralyan, 
or in other )>iirts of India, a memhor of the eoircsponding 
coKtCi wlio liuK to ^VAlk t)ic line wiUi a pot of wotcti his own 
son, or i; ohxl of his imliva oavUi, on ilia head.'* ^ These and 
oilier occQRitnu, on wlileh Home of the gioiips, which were 
connidcrod to bo low ciutcs, could feel Llidr importance, 
relieved the monoLonous dcprcHsion of these groups, and 
gave test to their life oven in their degraded condition. 

To sum up, ill each lingiiislie area there were about two 
hundred groujis called castes with distinct riAmea, usually 
birtli in one of wiiich determined the status in society of s 
given individual, which w'crc divided into about two 
thouKand smaller units—generally known as sub-castes— 
(Ixing the limits of marriage and effective social life and 
making for specific cultural tradition. These major groups 
were held togctlicr by the possession, witli few exccptlonii 
of a common priesthood. Over a Urge part of the country 
they were welded together for civil life in the economy and 
civlcH oT village communities. Common service to the 
civic life, prescriptive rights of monoixiUst service, and 
Kpccififl occftHions for enjoying super] oiity for some of the 
castes, considered very low, mode Lhe village coramunity 
more or less a barmoolous civic unit. Complete acceptance 
of tlic system ui its broad outlines by tlie greups making 
up that system uid tlicir social and economic interdcpoidcnec 
in the village not only prevented the cxduslvist organisation 
of the groups foom splitting up the system into independent 
units, but created a harmony in civic life. Of course, this 
harmony was not the harmony of parts that oro «)ua1iy 
valued, but of units which are rigorously subordinated to 
one asiother. 


> JkinOi, pp. TS'Q. 

NoH.—Jn tK(i etwpMr we h«vc qao(«d many 4UttariU«« an 

chronelofloalty late, by Iw^t • aeiitury or more, blaa tlio pvraod wo Ivnvv 
hcie in view, nut oUier and older authorilioe aic olmoei evamhete inUcated. 
Tbe meon la tliat the iftier nudwrlUea give luoce dotaUa ond are caalb 
aceaaatbis to meet people. 


CUAVTKR II 
NaTUJIK OI* CAMHT'CllOn'rt 


TX TK hftvc BCPii Unit lu <lic Him In fftNlc-MtH'lHy iUvn nrc 
' * iimimli4T<krffrimps >viNi Uixlimi nnmn^. The luUuri' 
oC thcftu iintncu Ik l\kv\y l<> iVjniixl: iiir wilU a Hiiu to wiiiu' 
understanding nf tlin proersH 1^/ which dhliiicLiiui ticUvrcn 
(groups enme ta be fr)rmululcd» 01 the innjor ffnaipN cnilcd 
caKtcB many bear names derived from the prinej|Hil imdussiunK 
titey followed or tlic crnlti Uicy pmctlKcd and* in llic majority 
of CA£cfl, arc still engnped in« Ilrnlimin int^ooN one tvlwi 
recites the pmj'vr, the rilunl formiilie or inc^uilaliunx, and 
defiignntei a group that was emee wholly coinpnsed nf 
individuals so engaged) lhoug]\ now it is the appellation of u 
group whose iiienibcrs are engaged nut only in the prirslly 
function, but also in Ihc allied functions <ir clerks and ^vritors. 
asd even in {uirsuits absolutely foreign to tlic original idodH 
of a Brahmin. 

Of the groups candying oit trade and coEnm<TCC a Urge 
numl>er bear the name of Vmu or Jlonlya, which is dcrivcil 
a San&krit word meaning a trader. The Tamil CheUi 
seeme also to refer to the avocation of the groii]) in that 
linguictio area. Jat of the Punjab means cullivniur. so n1s<i 
do Vellala of the Tojnil and Vakkaliga of the Canarese 
country. Kurmi. Kunbi, and Kaiibl pcrliaps signify the 
ocoupation of U^o group, viz. that of oulLivation, U\oiigh it 
is not improbable tliat the name may bo of tribal origin. 
Kioan. the name of a cultivating caste of nortlicrn India, 
must be derived from tlic Sanskrit word for cultivation. 
Sometimes the connection of agriculture vt brought out 
indli'cctly os In the nemo of the Lodlia of tJie Central 
Provinces. The name li believed to mean “ clod-hopper '* 
from “ loh a clod.* Tho cattle-breeding group takes the 
signiOeant name of GauU, derived a Sanskrit word for 
cow. Soul or Sonar, Uie name of the g<i!d9mith caste, rdbrs 
to tho material in Avhioh the group specialI zcb. Barhul, 

• RuMcU, Iv, p. 118 . 
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Tarkhim* Tftchdmn and Sutar, the dcsi^atione of the 
carpeiUcr-caste in the different linguistic regioiu, point to 
tlic medial worked on, tlic mode of working or the spcciel 
implement of the craft. The tinmcs of tlio metal-working 
castes—Lolmri Tami>bt, Kusar, and Thathera—come from 
the metoJ handled by thcRC groups, vis. iron, copper, bell* 
metaJ, and brass, Uunkjtr, dorut, TontI, KoalitJ, Pabva, 
rattariulkarmi, and Solo nm the desigimtiojuf of the variout 
weaving c(wtcs- Thu first two arc dcrivwl from a root 
meaning, to put the threads iogellier,^ and the otfici's from 
Sanskrit words for silk-cloLln* ICnnilinr or ICnmblinr, tlie 
name of tlie pottcr*rastc, means rn^o wliu makes pots, Till 
or Tell, the oil*])rcsscr, means citlicr one wiio presses oil or 
one who handles scsomum, The names of Ibc barbcc-coste 
oit either derived from the Sanskrit word for barber or 
xigniiy those who cut the hnir, Lunin and Agrl mean salt* 
workers. Dari, tlie Icof-plato-making caste, derives its name 
from ''bar*', a "plantalion**, and Tamboli, dealers in 
betchlcaC, from tlie Sanskrit word for betel-leaf. Dliarkar 
means rope*maker and Bansplior, the basket-maker, means 
tlio bamboO'Splitlcr. Cliamar or Chambhar, tl)c name of 
the leather-working caste, U derived from a Sanskrit word 
m earning, worker in leather, ICahar. name of a North-Indisn 
caste, formerly engaged clilefiy as watcr-carricn but now os 
general and domestic scrvanls, means a water*earrier. 
Pasi means a tropper or snarer, and is significantly the name 
of an aboriginal caste living by catching wild birds and 
small gmne. The names of the sbeplicrd eutei seem to be 
derived from words meaning sheep, Such is at least the 
case with Gadoria from '*gadar*', an old Hindi word for 
shcep.^ 

Many others of these major groups called castes bear 
merely tribal or sthnio names. Such are for example: 
Arora, Gujar, Lohono, Bhatia, Mina, Bbil, Dom, Oraoo, 
Munda, Santa], Koch, Ahir, Mahar, Nay or, MaraUiO} Gond, 
Khond, etc. 

Religious movements Imve not tailed to give their names 
to groups, whici) are now castes. The BisUnois and Sadhs, 
the Jogls, the Gosains, and the Manbluios ore some of the 

‘ Netdcld, \f. 91. • RwKil, iil. p. SSI, uid iv, p, OSO. 

' KwAeld, p. 11 . 
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examples of sectarian costcK. The fint four of these began 
as orders cmphaKiaiiig ccrUun aspects of Hindu tenets, while 
the lest group was the result of a rercrniist inovciuci^ in the 
Karotim region. 

A r«\v ofllie gron[w have luiiuea etn))hasizing a pecuUnrlly 
will eh is Honu'how regtuileil oh speeilir. or are »f ilu' luitun* 
of nlekumnuK. Musidmr. moaning numne'ealerK, is I he name 
of a low RlmriRinnl euKte uf the Uni led I’rovluerH. llhnngii 
one who perh^rniK IlieUKeAd fniiHion of rt'inoving iilglit«Kid), 
lx n t(*rm ]iroba)ply u|>]>lie<) tu tlu; ejixte MJinjdy m a token 
of eoutempl—those wUcp arc broken i>r nut east.' llluillu. 
an tJri/A CHxte of wf^averx, ovn xu enlled merely hec^nuxu Limy 
arc xiip|)usc<l tu be a furgoUnl peojik^^rnni '' bhulnn 
*' tu forget V Dangi. the name of a CHllivallng euitr of 
tho Centra) rrovinees. mcAnx moixdy a hillnmii. porhAjix 
referring Ui tl)C former murauding RClivUlcH of the jmw 
peaceful and once dumioiuit people.^ Ilic I’unka of the 
Central Provinces arc a euxte of >veuvcrx ami general labnur(.>i>i; 
but their name ix believed to bo derived from u errtaln 
Incident in their eonverKiou to tlio creed of ICablr and meiinx 
thoBc wlxo m^3 “ from water " piuil ka Dubhv, one 
of the aboriginal tribes of Gujarat, arc so cuIImI hcctitixo 
they are weaklings^: ’^dubla*' means weak. NnikdAx uf 
Gujarat aro pcrlmps so designated in eontcm))b| t))o lorni 
meaning “little Nalk’*. Hamoshi, a thieving eaxte uf the 
Dccaun, is supposed to bo a short fenn of Rama*Vans)ii, 
Le. descendant of lUma. Iho epic bcro<* Kalian, the name of 
a Madras caste, mcuia in Tamil a “tldef*. Tiyau. tlio 
toddy-tapping caste of Mclabaiv mcajis a '* souLberner ", 
as the Tiyonx aic believed to have migrated from Ccyloii. 
Pariah, the nmne of the great untouchable caste iif Madras^ 
is derived from a word for drum, wJiioli instrument is |clayed 
by them. 

A small number of these major groups arc definitely known 
to be the outcome of miscegenation. Some of the members 
of the higher castes of Orissa and ihe Kayastb immigrants 
into Orissa keep maids of Bhaiidorl and other dean castes 
and treat them as their concubines. The issue of such unions 

• &nthov«n. u p. lOS. • nuwll, ii| t*. 
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is known by the ormb of ShA^irdapeiha.’ The Bhilatiu ore 
well known to bo the ofrnprfng of lUjput males and Bhil 
women.’ Vidur, a Maratha caste of the Central ProTinocs* 
ia wholly fotmccl by iudividuida of mixed descent.* 

A clow Bludy of the namcN of the various minor units, 
fclic so •called au1i*ccMtr», wiUiin the major groupa reveals 
the fact tlmt the Imsca of clixLitiction Icudiog to the cxchialve 
mark log off of these Qnmps were : First, tcmtoxial or 
J^iriMiUcl.fonal KC|mrntciicHH: secand, mixed origin: third. 
oceu]mLional dlsLiiictim; fourth, soni^ pceuliorily in the 
iCQliui<iiJo of one luid the seme occupation ; ilfU), icetarian 
di/fcrcncc; sixth, disHimilArity nf ciisloma; and last. 
advcntlUous droumstanecs, suggesting certoin nick names. 

5ub«castcs that bear ilie iiamc of nomc Ancient city or 
locality, arc to \k met with in the majority of the custes. 
The Ahirs of the Central Provinces have among their nib- 
castes, the follo>viiig groups : Jij holla, taking their name from 
Jajhoti, the dussical designation of Bunddkhond ; Norwaria 
from Nar^var; Kosarla from Kosola, the ancient name of 
Chhattisgarh; and Kanaujia from Kanauj> Tho Barai 
have the foUDwing endogamous sub-dividons: Cbauiaaia, 
from tlic Clianrasi pargona of Mimpur District; Panagaria 
from Panagar in Jubbulpore; Klahobia from Mahoba ; 
JaUwar, from the town of Jais in lUi Bareli District; Ganga^ 
pari, coming from the other side of Lhe Ganges.* The 
Brahmins of Bengal liavo among their sub •castes the following 
names : Pasebatya, from the western part of India ; Radhiya, 
A:om Radh. the old name of Western Bengal; Borendra, 
from the northern part of Bengal.* The names of the tub> 
castes uf the Brahmin caste of the United Provinces are 
most of them territorial in origin ; Konaujia from ICanauj ; 
Maithil from Mithila; Jijhotia from Jajhoti i Saraswat, 
named after the River Saraswati; end Gaur from on old 
name of a Urge part of Northern India. Most of the sub- s 
castes of the Brahmins of the Maratiia country bear names 
of localities: Konkanastli ftoni the Konkan ; Deshasth 
from the Desh. the Deccan plateau. The Saraswat Brahndns 
have more than six sub'caatei, alt territorial In origin. Of 

^ Rl*)sy, (9), {>. 88. ' Enthovea, i, p. ISS. 

■ Uamail. W, a. 696. * nuMcI], ii. pp, 84-8. 
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tht iiumcTOMS fliib-cQSt(ts of tho Gujarat Rralnnins the 
majority bear torntorial namcs» like Agarwal, (Vum A^n, 
Deshaval, Ilat.sola, Jliarola, liIo<)li, Nagor, Osvn), Porval, 
Shrimati. Soratliia* at] of Ibcni being <tcrivc<l from nl<l names 
of loenlitlca once mitr[jcnclctit in their jurisilictionJ Many 
of ttic Rub*<livislorui cif I tic Smnrta Rrulimins of the IVlugu 
country bear iiuncv rlvrivecl fmin the okl (mines c^f the vnrmus 
parts of llmt euunlry: Vdimrl, Vengi Kiubii Kiksivl NiuUi, 
Mulki Nndu. ami Tclagn Kmtii. The Kiib'nisicof the Kr\iiiirn 
Kanima Vaidlka ih forined by llrnUmtas wliu ori/rlnnlly 
emne from tlic Kaiiarexe coiuilry but mxi m>u' imliirntlM'it 
in the Tcliigu cuiiiilry.^ I*'olIumiig arc some of the otiicr 
caatca among which Uio Kub-eostcN bear l(»rH(oHnl nuincHi 
VaniAi Moclii, Kansara, Sutarj Cburaii. iCiiiiibliur, Dlicri, 
Darji. Lohor. aiul Koli among Gujarat cosies: Kayoslb, 
Benia, and Voidya, among the Norlb rmlmri mstes; 
Chambhar, GaoU. Koh. Kumbhai*, ICuiibi. Lobar, Mivliur, 
Mali, Nliavi, Sutar, and Van! (uttoiig Uic Miirallia tastes. 

Many castc-^ have divisions ben ring names reiiiinlKucnl 
of Uic ethnic origins of these Kub-groU]i;<. ^tnlly Iribea, 
either because some of tlicir meniburs fullowul a purliculur 
occupation nr because some of them iiiLcrniurried wUh liie 
metnbaa of a particular costc-in-romiation, have uonLribulcd 
their names to Bub-caslcs. Tlic piofcRKioas luid eastcK. 
which allowed or tolcmted the infui^lon of tribal peopli\ still 
dUtinguished the groui>H formed by such ineluslnn or 
mcaoUiancc. This is how many of the ooeujialioiial ccu^Ich 
have come to possess sub*caatcs bcorljig trilwl inuncs. IIiIh 
process of infusion and IcTt'kandcd marriage docs Jiot Kcem 
to have been restricted to tribes alone. In s)>iLc of Uic 
so-called rigidity of caste, it appears that many of the 
oeoupational and tribal eostss, either permitted or connived 
at the intrusion of membets of other castes. Only tlicy tried 
to keep the progeny ond the group formed by them distinct 
from U^elr original group. Thus the sub* castes of some of the 
major castes have composite names derived from the names 
of Dtlior castes. The Baral, a caatc of betel-vino growers in 

• (intlwv«n. I, p. 981. Sent* of Uio Guinnt caitcs iin Airllior «ul>4lvl<I«d 
SMordIng to tlio elUn lo which Uic/ nalilc, 9.|.» SliHmuU UbiU/u of Sunt 
•nd tIUMO of Alunc<lnlM<]| oto. 

* BIkatlaehar/a. p. DO. 
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the Central I^ovinees, have a iub-division called the 
Kumbhardban^, who are tuppoecd to be the descendants 
of a potter. The Basor, w^cere in bamboo, have the 
tollowing snb-castes r Dumar or Dom-Basors, Bimrs who 
are derived from tlic Boni'tribc; Dhubda» perhapa from the 
Dhobi caate: Dliarkar. wliich k tlie name also of a large 
caate of ropc-maken In Northern India. The Cbambhar. 
leather wnrkcra of the Maratha country, have AHir as one 
of tlieir aub-earlrs. 11)0 Chunar of Uie Central Provinces 
has a sub-eaato uamrd Korchomara who arc aaid to be the 
dcaeendonla of alllancca between Chamaia and Koria or 
weavers Tlic Soli, a weaving caste of Uoratha diitricta, 
baa Ahir, Uarathii> and ChamblMrsub-oastei, which announce 
their origins from the dUrerent ethnic and occupational 
groupa. The Bhimar. a caste of flshcrmra and palanquin- 
bearers of the Central Provinces, retain in the name of one 
of their sub-castes its traditional origin from the Gonds. 
Among the Dheds, as among many castes of Gujarat, ia a 
aub-caate named Gujar, derived from a mediaeval tribe of 
that name. Among the Gaulis, cowherds of the Maratha 
country, are to be found sub-castes bearing the name of 
Ahir, Kunbi, Kumba, and Maratha. Gondh^, a composite 
caste of religious minstrels, has sub-castes bearing the nsmies 
of other well-known eastes of the Maratba eounUy, lUce the 
Bralnnan, Dhongar, and Kumbhar. The KoUs of Uie Deccan 
have Agri, Abir, and Dhil among thdr sub-caat«s. Ncsfield 
has found among some castes of tha United Provinces sub¬ 
castes styled after the Kol tribe, which seem to have taken to 
various occupations during the formative period of the 
caste-system.* Among the Kunbls of Nagpur is a aub-coste 
bearing the name Hanwo derived from the Manas, who 
were once a dominant people in Chanda district. The 
Kbondesh Kunbis have, as one of theii sub-castes, Kumbhar, 
which is the name of the potter-caste. "'Bo^es of the 
Kori and Katia weaving castes of Northern India have been 
amalgamated with the Mahars in Districts where they have 
come together along the Satpura Hills and Nsbudda 
Valley," the tatt^ caste still having Katia as one of its 
sub-castes.* Kunbi is oat of the sub-castes of the Nbavis, 
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the Maratha costo of barbers. The Pordlians of the Central 
Provinces have a sub*castc oalled Canda» supposed to be 
the offspring of intennatTiages between the two pastes.^ 
Among the Shimpis or Maratha tailors, one And* Ahir and 
Maratha as two of their sub*CMlea, derived from wdl-known 
eastes. ** The Tch'ICalarK appear to be a mixed group of 
Kalars who Imve tnken to the oilman's ])roreRtic>n> and the 
Tdi'Banias ore Tel in who Imve become himpkeeprrs.* 

The nature of many of the occu|>uCmni4 ia such Umt tlioogh 
from a brood ]>oiht of view cacli one may lie regarded ns 
distinct, yet on closer serutluy it presents diffctcuci'S which 
ore suAlcicnt to disllnguish one aspect of it from nnulher. 
Thus though )cst)icr*working may be regarded os one 
occupation by the society. tJic foliowera of that occupation 
may distinguish dlAcrcnt bronelies of leatiier*working os 
shoc'making, sandabinaking, or oilcan-making. Such detailed 
distinctions within an occupation have been Uu>ug>it to 
be adequate to dc.dgnatc tbo group of mernben following 
the particular branch of Uic occupation )iy tlu* naiuv of 
that branch. Sub-co^tes wlUiiu many of the f>ccij]>aU()jial 
castes bear names derived from the spcciivl branclu^a nf tiic 
occupations. Among the Chamars of Liic Ceuiiul I'rovinoes 
tlierc are many sub-csstes whose names arc derived from 
Die particular articles of leather that their membert arc 
engaged In making. The members of tlio aub-coslc iSudalgIr 
prepare ** budlos or oilcans of leather. Jfngara arc saddle- 
maken. The Kalwa sub •caste specialises in leather-cutting, 
llie Dliimsj caste of tlic Central Provinces lias Bonsia and 
Bandhaiya as two of their Kub-eostes. Xiie former term is 
derived bom '* bansi a bamboo (lsliing-ro<l, and the latter 
means those who make ropes and socking of hemp and A lire. 
T)m Kunbis liave a sub-caste called Tiloic presumably 
because once tliey cult:vaLed the scsanium (til) })lant. Arttong 
the Lonohs of Bclgaum tlicre arc two sub*^visions styled 
after their particular ortiolc which they prepare as Hith (salt) 
and Chune (lime). Fbul Hall. Kacha MaJl, Jlrc Mali, and 
Halde.Moli. together forming the bulk of the MaU-caste, 
are sub-castes which take their names from occupational 
apecialisation. Thus the Phul Mali is a Aorlst, Ihe Kochs 
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Mali prapofe the cotton braid, the Jire cumin eeed 
(jiro)> and the Haldc grow “ halftd or turmeric. The 
Koshtie of the CentraJ Provlaecs have P&twi and Sutsa]e 
as two of thoir sub-caeUs. PatwU moke the braid of silk- 
thread ajid sew silk-thrcod on ornaments. Sutsolea weave 
mostly eolton-thrcad. 

Many 6ub*castcs» cfipccjally among the castes that are either 
of the nature of ctluiie gro\ips or carry on secondary undefined 
oecupaUons» are named horn the nature of their special 
economic activities. Singaria, Tankiwola, Dhurla, Sonjhara, 
and Kofidhonia arc some of tlic 8ub-di visions of tJio Ohimar 
caste in the Central Provinces, Singm’ios cuhivate “ aingam ’* 
or watcr-aut. Tankiwalas arc sharpeners of grindstones. 
Dbiuias acU parched rice. Sonjbara wash for gold, and 
Kaodhoniaa wash the sands of eacred rivers to pick coins 
dropped in them by devout pilgrims, TJje Garpag&ri Jogi 
derives the name of his sub-caste from his occupation of 
using mftgic to avert hailstorms, Tlie litaiuhari Jogis are 
pedlars selling bcads> and the Ritha Biknath ere so-called 
because they sell ‘'ritha*' or soap-nut. Khaire, Dhanoje, 
and Lonhoie are three of the sub-castes of the Kimbis of 
ihc Central Provinces. Kliaircs preeumobiy used to moke 
catechu from " khair": Bhanojc arc those who tend BmoU 
stock or “ dhan ", and Lonliaic formerly refined salt, The 
Lonoria sub-caste of the Mahars of the Central Provinces 
!s engaged in salt-making. The Dhangars have Mendhes 
and Mhaskes os two of thrir sub-divisions, named because 
they keep sheep (mendhU) and buffaloes (znhashi) rcapectiyoly. 

The Mang-garudia, a sub-division of the Mang-coste, are 
so colled iKcausc they arc snake-charmers; the Tokor- 
phodes take their aiuiie from their occupation of splitting 
(phod) bamboo (tokor ); the Nodes ore so called because 
^ey moke “ nodes " or ropes. The Mongmochis are Ifsther- 
workers. Kakats make ropes of untaimcd hide.' Nhavis, 
the barbers of the Moratha country, have among their sub- 
castes Vajautri and Kaahalji. The former are so called 
because they play music and the latter because they carry 
torches (mashal) before procesrions. Among Mahars of the 
Maratha country two of their sub-divisions arc named Ponya 
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and Belc, the former from their worJcin^p witli leaves for 
TTiakinii; umbrcllaa tatd the latter fVom their inaldng mats from 
ch ips of bamboo. In the Central Prov incea the Ycran^j e Tells, 
vho arc a sub* caste of tlic TcK cestc, take their name from 
the fact that formerly they pressed only “ crontU " or casloe 
oil seed. The Sao Xclis have given up oibprc.sKltig and an: 
now oultivnlorM.* 

Peculiarities connected with I lie appoiaLus or teclinique 
cf an occupation have given Uusir names to i)w snb^diviHitniH 
of some of Uic occupatfotui] castes. Tlir Kumblisr* poUerH 
of the Mor&tha country, distinguish those who make [>oU 
by liaad without tlic wheel oa Uatghoclca (Imnd^pottcrR), 
those who use a big wheel os Thorcheke (“ llior,” big, 
and ‘^chok”, wheel), and those who use a small wheel 
as Lahanchokc (“lohan," small). In tlic Central ProvinccB 
the pottcr-costc has the hrst 8ub*casic, but nut the last two. 
Instead they have Cliakcrc and Kurcrc, the luLUr using a 
revolving stone slab instead of a wheel. In addition tlu'y 
have a sub-caste called Goria because Uie mem hers uf tludr 
sub-division make white pots only iu\d not black ones. 
In the Nagpur district tbo Tells have two principal sub* 
divisions. Ekbaile arc those who yoke only one bullouk to 
their press while Dobailc yoke two bullocks. 

Di^erences of religious schools or sects ha^*e given names 
to sub-divisions among some castes. Tho old disUnctions 
OR the basis of the Veda, which was traditionally followed 
by the members of a group, have persisted among the 
Deshasth Brahmins of the Maratha country lending to 
endogamous restrictions. Among them the Rigvedis and 
Yajurvedls—the followers of the Rig-veda and of the Yajur- 
veda^^re so for distinct as to be sub-easlcs. Later creeds 
ami reformatory movements have also left tlicir marks on 
caste organization. Among the Deshasth Bralimins ^ere 
is also an endogameus group, whose members are supposed 
to be*the descendants of Eknatii, a reforming saint of 
Maharashtra.* The South Indian Brahmins carry their 
religious differences to such an extent that generally the 

^ RuckII, kv, p. S40. * Enktaoves. Ul, 087. 
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Smarts.^ and Vaishnavu arc regarded s$ 5ub-ca3tcs. The 
CUaman of the Central Proviaccs have amongrb them a 
large Bub'caatc named Satnami because the members are 
followers of the Satnaml sect. The Padam Sails have 
Hindu and Liugayat divisions which arc endogamous. So 
aho have t!ic GavUs, the Kumbliars and UaliSi JJngayat 
divudona ainonif thenx. The Pajikos^ a Bravidlan caste of 
wcavcrSi h&vc Ka1>irha and Suktahn lu Uicir prlitcipal 
aub»caatea. Tho Kahirhas arc tiio followers of the scot of 
Kahlr and the Sakbalias profess to belong to the Sakta 
creed.* 

Differences in ciistomB and diet Itavo been regarded aa 
so in>])ortant that some of the castes recognize groups with 
aucli dlffcrcncca os sub'Caatea, though the luuncs of these 
do not ucccasarily take after the differences. The Berads 
of Rom hay litvc two aub-castes, the difference between them 
being timt the members of one cat the Aesh oC buffaloes, 
buliocki or pigs^ and allow their women to follow prostitution* 
while t)ic members of tlic other do not tolerate these procUces. 
These latter are termed Bile, i.e. white or pure* and the 
former Kare or black. Dhor* one of tim Ave suh’divhioris 
of the Katkaris* rs so called because the members eat beef. 
Mogor* A Canoicse fishing* caste, has three 6ub*dl vis ions named 
according to their rules of inheritance: Allyosantonas* 
Makalasantauas, and liandcsimtonas* i.e. those who Inherit 
tluough females, tliose who inhent through males, and those 
who aro tiic progeny of rc*marricd widows,* The Kuabis 
of the Ccnlral Provinces have & sul>caate called Gadhao 
because they formerly kept donkeys (gadhav). 

Many castes have sub-costcs, whose names aio derived 
from some real peculiarity now forgotten, or some adventitious 
circumstance to which importance is attached* and which 
is used to distinguish the members of the group, or. in tho 
cose of miscegenation, from the fact of mere itlegltimaoy of 
unions, the exact lineage not being atteodod to. The Basors 
of the Central Provinces liavo a section called Purania or 
•Tuthia because they arc supposed to be the illegitiniate 
progeny of Ahir wet-nurses (dai), employed In Rajput 
households. The Cbungia Cbamus ore a branch of the 
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Satnami Chamats and are ao called because, contrary to the 
nUes of the sect, they smoke, a^^denily by means of a ^caf* 
pipe (ebungia). The Daijanya sub^castc of the Cbamnn is 
BO enUed because Ihcir women act as midwivcSi timugli tltis 
husincss is practised by women of other sub'Castes os well. 
The Dhimars have a sub'CosLc which is merely named Nadlia 
or those who live on the bunks of Mtreams. Tlicir Suvarlin 
aud Gadhewolc sub-caslca derive their namcH front Utcir 
ipeeial a^ROciation with two uncl<an animahtj ]jig and ans. 
The Malian disclose a sense of humour by dcNignnting lUo 
grottp of descendants of illicit unions by the terra Dliarmlk 
(pious). The Tardhans, on the contrary, apply a prosaic 
term to such a group among them. Il is known as " Ihothiu 
or ** maimed ". Though ** langoU " or a narrow ))iece of 
cloth is the loincloth of many poor castes, the Vardlda have 
hit upon its use as the distincUve mark of tlidr mcmf>crs and 
call one of their rub-caiics Langotl The Kundihars have 
Gadhcrc, Bardia, and Sungarla os three of Uicir sdb'castes. 
these groups deriving tbdr rmincs from the animal I hoy ung 
or keep : ass. bullock, and pig respectively. The niiniigara 
of Bombay call their bastanJ brethren " kadii wldle the 
Gujarat Kumbhars use tlie term Vutalia, i.e. polluted, to 
designate such members. 

A7M.—TTm abovt fwu uv nmlljr ulmi Onm ibo CwiUel l*iovJnre« aiid 
B«nitay PMttdansy. boUi oT wKleli MflOM sk outilik tJw eenUr old 
BrshinsiU« euJture. It wovid bwn wry MatrwUv* (o bio* tew matton 
Med la Um Tterdl itfisa wSfcli !■ tte (uUnm r m evwl from tte boirw of 
tte erl^lflul ruUun ond vhleh muM tev« recWvte iu hiMkHlJa culUiTS si 
Uu boAdiofMioIltewhMoriiBmlfroari. UaiwifartvnoUly theMiinc 4 mi»hk 
llUmtum on Drovtdiu Indio don not cmLiIi m Io hnvt o allmpte of thii 
Mpoei of omU. In iht hofTw of 1 ho J inhmank culture, U>e United Provlnoot, 
the «»nw n/lncf{ilei f%ii te dUeemed Asm ite iHmencklun of Uw osoteo 
nrul outHculoo. One o&lltlonof end ImporUnt fcotisn of tte cMloorlglnnUoD 
of thAt province to th«t Iho nostet of Itnjput ckot ajkI ihioe of «Mie of Uie 
•poaymouo pvtimga Cfuio miy krply In tte munoa ofUie oub^cnotM of 
muy fmpo. (8 m W. Croote. Tkt Trlla Mtf C««M if fte Kgrtk- 
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Castc Tnnovon thk Aoeb 


*t^E have here sought to give a picture of ETmdu caste- 

* ' society AS it was fuiicLiDning before modem ideas 
affected its course. Wo have now to see how it came to he 
wliat it was« For Uic convenience of such hislortcrJ trcalmcnt 
we propose to break up the history of India into four periods. 
First, thu Vedio period ending about flOO s.c. and comprising 
tlie literary data of the Vcdic Sarnhitds and the Bri.hmanas ; 
second, the post-Vcdic period, extending to the beginning 
of the Christian era. In this period we have three types of 
literature which shed light on tliis subject. The sacred laws of 
the Aryas present the orthodox and the more or less idealistic 
stajidpoint while the epics testify to tlie contemporary 
practices. Buddhist literature on the other hand, gives a 
glimpse of the institution as it appeared to those who rebelled 
against it and in part provides us with a natural picture of 
some aspects of caste. The third period may be styled the 
period of the Bliarma'i&stras and ends with the seventh 
or eighth century a.d. Manu and Vishnu are the chief 
exponents of the social ideals of tills age. The fourth period 
may, with propriety, be called tlie roodem period, and it 
brings us down to about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The customs and belJefB of contemporary Hindus arc tliose 
that were mostly fixed and classified by the writers of this 
period. It was during this period that the present-day 
vcinaculors of India were being evolved. A fresh religion 
and a somewhat different ethnic stock, acccunting for many 
of our present-day political and social problems, were also 
introduced during this age. The idealistie point of view 
is provided by >vritors like Farfiiara, HemSdri, and MadLava, 
while the mscriptions and travellers' accounta reveal some 
of tlie realities of the times. 

It must be mentioned at the outset that all the literary 
accounts of the importmit aspects of caste centre round the 
four orders in society, namely Brahmin, Esbatriya, Vai^ya, and 
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Si'^dra, and not the multifarioufl gn>u}>6 which arc the present* 
day cestes. 

In tlic Rigveda, tlie e&rllcst literature of the hrat period, 
three chwscs of society ere very frequently mentioned, and 
named Bmhma, Ksbotra, and Vi4. The firnt two reprcMwited 
broadly tlic two profcsjilnnx of ihu poet-pricHt and Uir wurrior* 
chief. The third diviKlcm wm a])piirrntly a grouf) coin[>rlHinK 
all the common pcopl(\ It is only in one of the Inter bymuH, 
the cclcbiatcr) rnruHlia<<Ck(n, tirat n rcft^ronce ha't hcert nindc 
to fonr orders of Koclcly nn cmnimUnK from the nacHflce 
of tlio rriincvnl Jleing. The nnmex of Uiosc fonr ordem 
arc given there om UrAhmnna, IlAjanyn, Vaiilya, and i)Adra, 
and ore said to have oomc iVom the mouth, tlio Hrnui, tlie 
tliigUs, and the feet of the Creator. The pnrliculnr limbs 
ascribed as the origins of these divisions and tlio order in 
whicli tlicy arc mentioned probably Indicate their status in 
the society of the time, though no such Intcrpietation ik 
directly given in the hymn. 

This origin of the four cla»cs bt repealed in most of Urn 
later works with slight variations and interpretative ndditiouM. 
The Taittirlya Saiphitd, for example, ascribtrx tlic origins of 
those four classes to tlie four limbs of the Creator and adds 
an explanation. Tlic Brahmins are declared to be the cldef 
because they were created from the mouth, punning on the 
word “mukha” mouth*’ and *'chief”). The llfijanyas 
am vigorous because they were created from vigour. The 
Vaiiyaa i^e meant to be eaten, referring to their liability 
to excessive taxation, because they were created from tlm 
stomach, the receptacle of food. Tlic S&dra, because he ivas 
created from the feet, is to be the transporter of others and 
to subsist by his feet. lu this particular account of tlie 
creation not only is the origin of the classes interpreted 
theologically, but also a divine juslihcation is sought to be 
given to their funclioni and status. The creation*theory is 
here further amplihcd to account for certain other features 
of these social classes. God is said to have created certain 
deities simultaneously wlLh these classes. The Vaiiya 
class, the commoners, must have been naturally very large, 
and this account explains that social foot by a reference to the 
simultaneous ercation of Viivedevas, all end sundry deities, 
whose number is oonsiderabio. We are told that no deities 
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were created abug with the Sodra and bence he u die* 
quail Hcd for sacrifice. Here agaio, the aocUI regulation which 
forbade^ a Sfidra to oifer sacrifice is explained aa an incidental 
consequence ot the creation.^ 

Tlio fact that the four olassa are described as of divine 
origin* altltough In the later hymns, must be takes as a 
sulhcicxit indieatioik that they were of long duration and very 
wclUdcdncdi even though the exact demanation of their 
fiuietions* the regulations guiding their mtc^rclations* and 
the extent of tb^ Acxibility may not be referred to in the 
main body of the Rigvedk litcraiuic, whicli U avowedly 
of a liiufgical natoro. 

The Satapatha nrihmai>a lays down different sites ofi 
the funerid mound for the four classes. The terms of address 1 
arc also differemt, varying in the degree of politeness. Id the 
"Human Sacrifice" the representathres of these orden 
arc dedicated to different deities. A passage in the Aitareya 
Brihma^ warns a Kshatxiya to avoid certain mistakes io the 
sacrificial ritual. If he commits a particular mistake, it goes 
on to say, " one like a Brahmin sbaB be bom in his line who 
in the second <ff diird generation from his has the power 
of becoming a Brahmin, and likes to live as a Brahniin.*’ 
Similarly for two other mistakes he sbidl have a Vaiiya*ljke 
and a SQdrS'Kke son capable of becoming a full-fledged 
VaiJya or Sfidra In two at three genemtions. It is dealt 
that though the classes bad come to be almost stereotyped 
by the end ot the Vedic period, it was not altogetlier impossible 
for an upward or downward change to occur in a particular 
family b two or three generations.* 

These dasics are regularly referred to in later literature 
as vamas, so much so, that popularly liiodu religion has 
come to be defined as Van>Uraraa Dharma. Vet in the Rig* 
veda the word *' varpa " ts never applied to any one of these 
classes. It is only the Arya vama, or the Aryan people, 
that is contrasted with the Disa varoa. The Satapstha 
Brihmana. orv the other hand, describes the four elas^ as 
the four varoas.* “ Varna ” means " edour", and it was in 
this sense that the word seems to have been employed In 
contrasting the Arya and Ibc Disa, referring to their fair 
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and dark colours rcspcctivcl/. The colouKormotation of 
the ^vord was so strong that later on when the crosses came to 
be regularly described 6S \*arnas, four different colours were 
assigned to tlic four classes, by which tJicir members were 
supposed to be distinguished. 

die rcUtions subsisting between the four ciaaacs the 
Rigvcdft has very HUlc to soy. TJie inferences dint we can 
draw arc also few, Idgi'cdic literal urc slrowses very strongly 
tlsc difference between die Aryo und the UBso, not only in 
their colour but also in their fqieccli, religious prncliecs, 
and physical features, The Brahmin class, by die end of 
the period. ap{)eara In have ocfiuircd ahnnst all the 
characteristics of a caste, Though the general body of the 
Rigvcdic evidence is not quite dctcrminalivci yet a stray 
reference to a false claim for being rcganlcd a Brahmin, 
like the one contained in the seventy'Hrst hymn of the tentli 
book of the Rigveda, points to thU conclusion. Tlic Brahmin 
is dcHnitcly said to be superior to the JCsIiatriya, whom he 
IS able to cnihroU with h!s incantations or with Iuk knowledge 
of rituals, lie is said to ensure a king'>» safety iu buttle by 
his prayers tuid the Aitarcya liruhmaiia lays down Hut a 
king's offerings arc not acceptable to the gods unless they ore 
offered with die help of a Purohita (chaplain), wjio. os we 
shall later on see, was generally a Brahmin, Wbcrc'vcr it b 
necessary, as In the R&josQya sacrifice, for the Bralimin to pay 
homage to the king, the fact is explained in suoh a woy as 
not to affect the superiority of the Brahmins. It is even 
suggested that the king rules by the authority delegated 
to him by the Brahmin.' The power of the king or die nobles 
to harass a Bralimin is recognised and os an antidote a 
speedy ruin is tlireatencd. The necessity of co-opcralion 
between the Brahitun and the Kshatriya for the complete 
prosperity of both is often reiterated. The Brahmins are 
declared to be gods on carUi. Tlie Satapatha Brohmapa 
even sums up the rights and duties of the Brahmins, amongst 
which receiving gifts and observing purity of descent ore 
mentioned. It is also said that no l^ahmin should accept 
whatever baa been rcflised by others, and the sanctity 
attaching to the Brahmin Is carried so far in the Panchavirpia 
Br&hmona as to foreclose any inquiry into liis claim to 
* Compue ^QlapatJa lire/onane, v, pp, a, 4 , 80 . 
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Brahmin-hood. It ajspoars from a paasajre in the Satap&tha 
Br&htnatii^ that property of a Brahmin was exempt from the 
royaJ The remains of the sacriHcial food must be eaten 

by nobody but a Brahmin. According to the Satapatba 
Br&iimaoa the murder of a Brahmin la alone a real murder, 
while the Yapirvoda declarer it to be a more heinous crime 
than that of Idlling any oUier man. It could only be expiated 
by a heavy rlluaL In n legal dispute between a Bralimln 
a non-BraUmin an arbitrator or a witness must ipoak 
in favour of the former. Ilioiigh tlie Satap&tha Qrahmatia 
enumerates freedom from being killed as a privilege of the 
Brnltmlns, tlio PaRehaviipia DrAhmapa dcelorci that a 
Furohita might be punished with death for ircaehciy to hia 
master. According to a legend in the Satapatha BrAhmapo, 
the Brahmins regarded themselves as the spreaders of 
civilisation. 

The functions of a Brahmin may be said to be teaching 
and ofneiating at locriflccs, and his aim was te be pre-eminent 
in soored knowledge, To acliicve this, a student's life 
(Brohmooharya) was enjoined. To this eourse. It seems, 
only BraJunins were generally admitted. The story of 
Satyakima J&blUa mokes tills quite clear. This youth 
went to a famous Brahmin teacher, requesting to be admitted 
as a pupil. The teacher asked him to give particulars of hJs 
Uncage, whereupon SatyaldLma Is represented to lutve told 
the sage that he did not know tlie name of Ids father as he 
was bom to his mother when she was overburdened with work. 
The teacher thereupon acclaimed him u a Brahmin boosuae 
he told tlie truUi, and allowed him to be his pup 11.^ It must 
be inferred from tills anecdote that according to this teacher 
at least, only Brahmins could be admitted to Brahmaoluuyo* 
studentship, because Satyak&ma was accepted as o pupil 
only when the teacher was satisfied that the boy was a 
Brahmin. The test of lineage was subordinated here to 
the criterion of the moral cboracteristic of truth-speaking.* 
Incidentally it may be pointed out that occordisg to tlie 
ideas of the age only Brahmins could be expected to speak 
the truth. This inferonco fundamentally confiicts with tlve 
general comment on this story that it proves the possibility 
of a non-Brahmto being allowed to acquire the sacred lore. 

* ChMndof^/O’XJpcnishfiit Iv, 4. 
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ThAt members of other desses could be admitted to student¬ 
ship aa special eases must be inferred from the fact that 
in tlic K&thaka SamhitA a rite is referred to for tJie JscncAt 
of a person, who bad mastered the kirc. though himself 
not a Brahmin. Tlic priest's profesMon wa^ perhaps 
hcreditoryi as \re read of a Drtdmiapiiira in a few pas8af(e« 
as if ic son of nBrdh matia (a priest) and also of a Brahmubaniihi i 
(a priest in name only). Kcvrrthclcss there an* indicaiionK, 
corroborated by Inter tnulilion, tliaV members of Ihc Kihatriya 
doss could mho be priests. Tlic cxprcssiim '^iiraViina- 
piirohilamcanln|t liavmjr a Brahmin priest os Ihiruhita ", 
suggests the po^niiUlty of a nr>]i*Brahmia pries L. Viiv&* 
milrm, the cliaplain of Sud&s and the famous rival of 
VaaUliVlia* occortUng to the traditioo, was a Kdiatriya. 
T&ska tells us th&t Bcv&pi, who ofDdatcd os priest at his 
brothers' sacrifice^ was a priacc of the Kuni family. Tlic 
Satapatba Brahmapa regards a Brahnun as impure if he 
follows the professiim of a physician. 

tVhether marriage among the Bndimins wa^ hemmed iu 
by endogamous rcabrictions is not «iuite clear from the 
Utemture of this age. According to tradition. Chyavana 
and Sy&Tftiva, two Vedic sages, married Ksliatriya girls. 
Oa the oLltar hand, the iraptfiance of pure descent ivas 
appreciated ra so far as stress was laid on being a descendant 
of 4 lUsbi In the Aitareya Brihmaoa, Kavasha is taunted 
with being the son of a female slave and In the Pahehavirpte 
BrShmaijia Vatsa is rq^resoited as having cleared himself 
of a similar charge. 

The second order in society, the Kshatriya, is known 
in the earlier portions of tbe Rlgveda as the l^janya The 
oliws seems to have included only the chiefs and the nobles 
as tbe word "rftjanya" paints to the ruling aeUvities, and 
thus brings out the funetianai origin ^ the class. Usually 
the dass is represented aa inferic^ to the Brahmin, but a 
solitary reference in the Kfithaka Samhita raises the Kshatriya 
over the Brahmin, hi anotho text," rftjakula " or the king's 
family, is ranked after the Brahmin faniily. The phrase, 
" claimiag falsely Kshatriya's rank," occurring in tbe ^veda 
(vii, lOi, X8), raises the presumption that the Eshatriyas 
constituted a compact ela^. 

The occupaliras of the class, as we have mentioned above, 
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must hfivo consisted in adrmciisttaeive and milttaiy duties, 
though the rank nnd die of the army might have bccu formed 
even by tlie common on. In the prayer for the prosperity 
of a Kshntriya, he is said to be an arelicr and good cl^ot- 
Aghter. That members of this ciaae could follow other 
occupatioiiN la rendered probable by tlic mention of o R&janya 
as play i ng on tl:e 1 ute in tlto Satapatluv Brillimaaa. Accord ing 
to later tradition, some of Uiu composers of tiic hymns oC 
tiic Rigvedd belonged to tins class. Tito few examples of 
Kshatriyos acting os priests are mentioned above. Ib is clear 
from Uftonislmdic literature that some of the kings of the 
age were nut only the patrons of pliilosopliors but were 
thcmselvra well versed In the profound philosophical specula¬ 
tions of their times. Janies of tlie Videhu, Pravfih&Qa 
Jaivoli, Ajataiatru, and Aivapati Kaikeya are some of the 
conspicuous names of pltilosoplicr-kings. It seeina that 
some of the Kshatriyos, though as a class they followed other 
professions, had kept themselves quite alert and abreast 
of theij Brahmin brethren. The forward and daring spirits 
amongst thorn tried to assert their equality with the i^ahmins 
both Id priestcraft and pbilosophieal disquisitions. The 
conoJusion seems to be legitimate, thcrofore, that only when 
the ritual later on became too elaborate, end the Ksliatriyos, 
on the ether hand, become engrossed in tlie work of conquest, 
and progressively lost Intimate contact with the older dlalecti 
that they receded horn the compoUtivo Held though only to 
rise in open rebellion against the Brahmins. 

While there are s few traditional examples of ICshatriya 
girls being married to Brahmins, there is not a single example 
from among the penonoges of this age where a Brahmin 
girl has married a Kshatriya. Though the ICshatriyos 
sometimes gave their daughters in marriage to Drahmins 
yet they seem to have hod an objeoiion to marry girls from 
even prosperous families of the two lower orders. 

The third order in society, luunely the Voidya, figures 
singularly little in Vedic literature. The Altareya Br&hmapa 
describes him os tributary to another, *'to be lived upon by 
another,'* and " to be suppressed at will ". Representing the 
common people, both the composition and the fuactious of 
this class ore shadowy. Accoiding to the Taittiriya Soipbitfi, 
the greatest ambition of a Vai^ya was to be the " Gr&mael ** 
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or the village hedd-mon. The son of a Vai^a woman is 
never anointed a king/' so says the Satapatha Brfiiimana.' 
Though, in comparison to the higher classes, the Vai^yas* 
poailioti was rather insignirieant, yet the class was dcHniLely 
marked oil horn the Stldros. 

The name oC Ihc tourUi class, the SQdrn, occurs only tmec 
in the Rigveda. It seems the cIosh rcpresenlcd domestic 
scrvajits, approx imal lug very nearly Lo the poslLion nf slavcx. 
Tlie Sfldm is described as " Ihc Kcrvanl of onotlier "i " lo lie 
cxiicllcd at will", uid '* to be slaiiv at willThe 
viinia Brahnmoa defines this position still mure precisely 
when it dcelore^ that the iSQdra, even if ho be jirosperoua, 
cannot but be a servant of nnoUicr, washing Ins superior's 
feet being bis main business. Yet according lo tlic same 
work some of the king’s ministers were Madras. Tlic milk 
to bo used for firo-oblaiion was not allowed to be milked 
by a 3Qdra. lie was not to bo addressed by a person 
eonscoratod for a sacrifice, lie is declared to bo unAt for 
sacrlAco and not allowed <n'cn to be present in Lhe hall 
where the sacrlTicc was being offered. 'Die 6atiipatha 
Brfihmapa goes to ilic IcngUi of declaring that Uic oAdra 
is untrutli iLsclC.* Illicit connection between an Arya male 
and a Sfldra female is mentioncdi and the uneasiness fdt 
by the $tdra husband whose wife is a mistress of an Arya 
is also hinted at/ In this ccnscction we may mention that 
Vaslshtha quotes a Br&hmQoa text to the clfcct iliat a woman 
of the block race, meaning the SQdra people, was meant only 
for enjoyment and not for Uie furtherance of any liighcr 
motives. * 

We have seen that in the Rigveda a marked distinction 
was drawn between the Arya and the D&sa. Xu the later 
Vedic literature this demoicstion tends to be drawn between 
tlic Arya and the SQdro, who is being described as of dark 
colour. As if to preserve tbe memory of this cJiange, as a 
part of saoriAeiaJ rites a mock-6ght between an Arya and a 
SGdia, in which the former necessarily wins, is prescribed. 
This change is perhaps due to the increasing association 
between the Aryan people and the Indian aborigines resulting 
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in WWdt unions not only between Ary a males and SQdra 
females but also between ^fldra men and Ary a women. 

Besides the four orders are mentioned In the Rtgveda, 
occupations like blacksmith* leather* worker, Wber, 
physician, goldsmll:h> merchant, and chariot*builder. >Ve 
do not know which of these occupationi were comprised 
in any of tiie four orders, nor eon we sny that each of them 
constituted a Hoparate class. We know for ecrloin that the 
status of the liutbakiliu-^tlie c)uvrlot*builder—was high 
enough to preclude his being class)Aed with the SAdras. 
The formuIn for placing tlicsacriAdal (Ire include one for the 
ItathakArAi l))dleathvgh:s liigh status even in religious matters. 

It is not only tlic variety of occupations that is striking, 
but also the fact that one and the same occupation bore 
diffci'ent names. The husbandman and potter have each 
more than one appellation. Wo shall see later tliat two groups, 
following the same occupation, have different names and are 
rccogtuzed os independent castes or sub-castes. Naming 
Is the first step towards distinction. We should, therefore, 
attacli due significance to the foot of one and the same 
occupation being given different names, either through 
individual or provincial peculiarilici, in the Vedic literature. 

That some of the oecupationa at least had become hereditary 
is probable. The use of the patronyjnic, derived from the 
name of on occupation, lends lupftort to th U view. kaul&U,'' 
" dllnivara." " paufijiihtho," and " vftpija" are used in tlie 
sense of the son of a kul&la (potter), of a dhWara (fisherman), 
of a puftpil)tha (fisherman), and a vaoU (merchant). 

Four names occurring in the Vedio literature, vh. Ayogava, 
ChaodUlui Nishfida, and Paulkass, deserve morctlian passing 
notice. A king, named Murutta Aviksidta. Is called the 
Ayogava. The moaning of Uie word is clotibtfu], but it must 
be pointed out that in the literature of the next period it is 
regularly given os the name of one of the mixed castes. 
The referenees to the Chood^las in the Yojurveda clearly 
show them to be a degraded people. In the next period, 
it will be seen, siro invariably described as the 

offspring of a Sfidra father and a Bralimin mother. Whether 
their degraded position in the Vedic period waa due to such 
mixed descent Is more than can be ascertained. At the 
some time the possibility of such an explanation must not 
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be wholly overlooked, inasmueli as illicit comiection between 
a ^iidra male and an Aryan femaJe is somcfimcfl hiiitcd at. 
But the more plausible explanation wo\Ud be tliat the 
ChaJ?^&Jas were a dej^mded graup of aborigines. In the 
flr^ place, it is difheult to sec how a wJjolc race of people 
could be the outcome of illicii unions between Arynn fimalcs 
and Sndra moles. Sccomlly, they arc nut tlic only grou[j 
<lcscrjbcd as degraded peujdc in t)io Ve<iu^ litvralnre. TJie 
Pavilkasas arc described as n desplsi tl ran* of uwi\ in iho 
BflmOftra^yoka TlpunUliAd. Tliis wav of u dirivuMvc noun 
^om Pulkasik shows the fixity of tlic grou]). 'fhe ienn u)k<> 
occurs in later literature as the name of the uffKprlng oC u 
Nishoda or Sfidra by a KshaLriya woman. Such a cunucctiotr 
of Ksholriya females, as a regular feature, is much more 
tiian can be believed. It is more reasonable to hohl t!mt both 
these groups, Chapdala and Paulkosa, were sections of the 
aborigines that were, for some reason or another, dcs|ilscd 
by the Aryans. The Nislmdas, on tiic other hand, seem to 
have been a section liked by the Aryans, probably because 
they were amenable to their civilised mAiunK. The Vcdic 
expression paficImjanlU.i'’ is explained by tradition, 
belonging to the latter part of UrU iteriod, io mitin the four 
varpas and the NishSdas, a fact which sliows that these people 
bad, by this time, become quite acceptable to the Aryans. 
(This conclusion is also borne out by a text of tlic KeushTUkl 
Brfthmaoa requiring the sacriilocr in a particular rite to 
reside tempor^y with tiie NishSdas. It seems that the 
Vedic Dfisa, by constant association and slow assimilation, 
had been partially turned into the Sodra and partially into 
the Nish&da, while the ccfiactory and incorrigible elements 
were despised and styled Paulkasa and ClmpdillA* 

I We have seen that the three classes of Iho early portion of 
the Rigveda were later solidiiicd into four groups, more or 
less compact, with three or four other groups. Though 
these groups were very nearly exclusive uruts, upward or 
downward march oC individuals was not altogether an 
impossibility, though it must have been on inirequent 
occurrence. Only the first three orders may be said to have 
been recognized as far os religious and ritualistio life was 
concerned. Tiic $Gdra, though he was received’within the 
precincts of the Aryan fold, was systcma^cally debarred from 
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Allowing the rdigious praoUces of the Aryani. Kay» the 
ideae of untoucbability were l^ret given Ut^ary expression 
in conneotion with the SQcIras and the sachAee. There were 
aUo various incqualitlee in the rnattei of religious practices 
betweon the other three classes^ The impression is clearly 
gained that only the Brahmin and the i^hairfya were the 
two important orders in the society. The former was stoadily 
gaining exoluaivc influence with the increasing complexity 
of tlio saorihoiol ritual, wlnlc the latter produced, only otf 
and on, individuals capable of keeping themselves abreast 
of the former. It wu in keeping with this that the third 
ordor. Voiiya, was spoken of as the taxable group, and the 
fourth order, SQdra, was denied any justice. Each order 
seems to have been habitually endogoraous though occa&loi%aUy 
Brahmins married Eshatriya fumales, and all the three 
higher orders now and then might have kept Stldra mistresses. 
There was u variety of specialised oecupations about which 
we have no moans of ascertaining whctlier they were included 
In one or t)ic other of tlio four ordora. They seem to have 
been hereditary rather by custom tlian by regulation. The 
proliibition of dining in the company of others it not laid down 
in connection with tliese orders, though the general idea is 
there. It is only those who wero jserforming a certain rlU 
or who believed in a certain doctrine that wore forbiddon to 
dine in the company of otJicrs.^ 

The Brahmanic literature of Uic post-Vedic period, while 
reiterating tliat there are only four vari^as. mentions certain 
mixed castes (safikara jAli) and ako a group of outcast 
classes (anty&vas&yin). The sacred laws of the Aryaa are 
designed to expound '* varcta^dhonna i.e. the duties 
ostensibly of the four orders. The text-books of the different 
sohools may broadly be analysed into four parts. The hrst 
part, generally very short, deals with the '' fi^smas(four 
stages in individuai life) and their duties; tbesecond part, 
forming a large portion of the book, really deals with " variTa- 
dhorma Much of the law proper is treated in this section 
under the heading, " duties of the Ksliatriya.’' The two 
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other parts deal with expiatory octs and inheritance. Timugh 
the main bulk of the law li Lreatod under van^*dbanna 
yet the Sodra does not Agure much lu those icx/fi. The' 
" vaiTia'dlmnna *’ of the *' Sodra is such that it docs not 
require elaborate rogulatirai. It may justly bo said tluil the 
*' oQdra '* was left to hinwlf os far os his interim) Arfairx 
wore concerned, hfandlik i^tserves, '*Tlic Rua*rcgcr>rrAte 
class thus seems to form a gmiip by itself, ond Us inlcrnid 
economy is not speeiolly provldetl for by the ordinary Arya 
writers on law." ^ Their ease is provided for by the general 
dicLure, Calbered ou Manu» tlial the peculiar laws of coiinlricR. 
caaLct. and families may be ioUowe<l in the absence of Haered 
rules.* Tlio other clawes arc considered derivative, and 
therefore so mucli beneath notice that only fourfold humunlLy 
is always alluded to and prevention of the confusion of Umse 
castes (varoa«sa]!ikara) is considered as an ideal necvjixily.* 
Mixture of castes is regarded to be auch a great evil that 
it must be coaibalcd even though tlic Rrohmins and the 
Taliyas iiave to resort to nnns. a function which is norniany 
ainful for them.* As the outcasts were deprived of the right 
to follow the lawful occupations of Uio twlce-bom men and. 
after death, of the rowoi^ U merUorious deeds.* it followa 
that the law'givers hod no eoncem for timm. Tiicy were 
enjoined to live togctlier and Ailfll their purposes, sacrincing 
for each other and conilning other relatioos to themselves.* 
Of the mixed castes tboao that were the outcome of hyi)cr- 
gamous unions, were proposed to be treated in two different 
ways. Gautama excludes from the brahmanlc law only tbo 
issue of a Sfldra female by males of the first llirce orders.’ 
It is oot clear how he would like to treat the remaining three 
possible groups. Kautilya, on the other hand, lays down that 
such mixed castes shall lake to the occupations and practise 
the religious rites of the Sodras.* Persons bom of unions 
ill the inverse order of castcs^toehnieaily known os the 
pratiloma (mixed) castes—are, of cmusc, outside the pale 
of the sacr^ law. with the possible exception of one. vix. 
the Sdta. 
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AiQong Lhc four varoas, tho old disiinotfcn of Arya uid 
Sddra now Appears predominantly 05 Dvtja &od Sfidro, 
tliouglx^tlm old distinction is occo^ionfllly mentioned. The 
Arst three vnrnao arc cnlled Dvll&.s (twicc'bom) bccnufiethcy 
have to go Ihrongli Uie Initiation memony which Is symbolic 
of rcbirlii. Thin privilege is denied to tjjc Sfldra who is 
therefore called “ eJfajatl (oncr-UorjO*^ Tlic word “ jaU 
wlticlj Is here iib<s1 for “ vnti.m hrtieefurward i» employed 
more often lo uienn the unmernuK suh*dIviHicmaof a“ vm*qa **. 
It is Also Ihe vernaeidor term for a “eoate". A rigorous 
demneenlioij of tneanlng helween “ vntjja *' uiiil “jlUi**, 
Uxc former (l<*n(ptlrig tlie four Inrgc' clawc^H and the latter 
only tlxelf «nb*dWhions, cannot, however, be maintained. 
The word Is sometimes (hdiserinimuicly used for " vsroa“. 

Tills i^riod sees ngreal eonxoHdntion of the position of the 
Drain run clivtx» while the degradation of Miq Sfldrns comes out 
Irr mucked controKt io Hie (powing superiority of the Brahmins. 
The discomOturo of the Kslmtriyus is complete, und the 
ValiyoSi At Icfuit the general mass, li&vc progressively 
approxiniatiul to the .^Qdros. The first indication of the 
Apprcciaiioti of the DrnlimIriV [lOKllion li to bo found in the 
Implication uiiilcrlylng lUo sacred luw that in strictness 
its dIcUUs arc meant primarily for tbo Drolimins. Vasislitlta 
quotes some Vedic texts to inculcate the view that a Di^hmin 
is bom wltli three debts, viz. to the gods, to the manes, and 
to the sages. The KUchnrgc of these debts was to be achieved 
through sacrlAccs. progeny, and Vedic studies. These arc 
fuiniled through the life of a student and of a houBolioldor. 
According to the philosophy of life current in this period, 
these debts should have been common to tlie tCslmtrjya and 
tiic VaUya, yet it Is only the Qralnniix that is singled out as 
pre'CmincDtly tiic one varoa on whom the discharge of these 
debts was incumbent. The three lower castes ore ordered 
to live according to the tcaclilng of tlie llrahmln, who shall 
declare their duties while the king is exhorted to regulate 
their conduct accordingly.' 

Tlie' impcrtance of sacrifiees and ritualism bad been 
growing and with it the prestige of the priest. The privilege 
of ofOciating at aacridcial sessions and other religious rites 
was exclusively preserved as a divinely appointed and 
* vsiis})|i4, p. e. ' VMinhdU) pp> s, sa 
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hereditary lutictbn c! the Brahmina. As the moDopoUat 
of ritual procedure, tlje Brahmio ixaturally became imporUint, 

In another way also, he gained in respect because he*fuJflllcd 
a very fundamental function In the general philosophy of 
life of these times. As tiio MahfibhArata lias it, sacrilicc 
BuaUins both the mmics and the gods,** ^ and Lhe Itraliriiiri 
alone could ctisuro the projier [>crrurniBncc of KRerin(’rN> 

Hfi was further represented am very beneficial to the jidlllical 
head of the sneioty, Vanislitlm <]U(itcs n Vcclio text, declaring 
that the king obtains the sixth i>nrt of the merit which 
Brahmiiw nocumulate by means of t1;cir aaeriflceR and good 
work.' Gifts had been praised ainco tbc Vedic times, atnl 
in the literature of tliU ]>crIod they >verc enjoined m a moral 
duty, the performance of which brought merit to ihu giver. 

“ He who, placing on the skin of a black ontelapc, sesamum, 
gold, honey, and butter, gives it to a nrahinlii ovc^uomoa 
dl sin.'*' Apastomba declares tliat a king, who wHlumt 
prejudice to hU scrvajits gives land uui money to dcKorving 
Bralunint, gains endless heavenly worlds. The Hrnlimin 
alone could rightAiily necept the gifts, /is a clionncl uf 
easy acquisition of merit he thus gained added irn))orlancc. 

*' The offering made through tlic moutli of a Dvabmin, which 
is neither spilt nor causes pain (to sentient creature) nor < 

assails him (who makes it), U far more excellent tlion an 
agnihotra.*'' All these ciroumstances and tha growing 
imintdiigibility of the scriptural language conspired to make 
tlie Brahmin ^most a god on earth. Even the Uard'hcoded . 

Kautilya suggested tiiat in order to avert such provldcnlial 
calnmltica as Arc, Aood, and pestilence, tlic people should 
worship gods and Brahmins.' Tlie prc*cmincncc of the , 

Brahmin was so great that tlie MaliAbh&rata dedared that 
really speaking there was only one varna. via. the Brolimin 
and the other vornaa were me^y its modiHcationB.' Though 
Gautama quotes the Vedic texts which declare that tlie * 

Kshatriyas assisted by the Brahmins prosper, and tJiat 
the union of tlie two alone upholds the moral order, yet he | 
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lays do^n that when a king and a BraJunin pass along the 
aamc rood the road bolcngs to the Braliznin and not to the 
king.^ VaaifThtha dccinra that the Brahmins’ king is Soma.* 
The MahAbhrirntn goes even further, and emphasises the 
subordinate ))oaiLion of the Kahatriya, whoso only support 
in pronounced to he the Brahmin. It explains away earthly 
sovereignty of the Kshalriya hy a soeial analogy^ Juat as 
a widow takes to )irr <l<Tcaser1 Uuxhand’s brother, so has the 
earth reported to the Kblmtriyu in {lefantt of the BroJimin. 
Bciwern a hundred year old Kalialviya and a ten year old 
Brolimin tlic latter la Mdd to be like tlie fnilter.* And this 
in a society wlicre age \^as the greatest consideration for 
reaped.* The 6U[>erI<)rlty of a child-Urahmln over an aged 
Kaliatrlya is also anpported by A.pastamba.* It is Uiua 
clear that the union of the Brahmin ojul the Kslutriya that 
WAS advocated by Cautama must be understood to mean not 
AA alliance between two equals but a tacit domination of the 
former over tlic Utter. 

Tills prC'Cminoncs of the Brahmin hod scoured him many 
social privileges. According to Gautama, all varoos must 
serve their superiors,* which meant that the Brahmin, as 
the most superior among the varoas, was entitled to the 
services of the others. Naturally the Brahmin recognized 
no teacher who wu not & member of lita varoa* It was only 
in times of distress that he was allowed to study under a 
non*Brahmin teacher, whom he surinuscd in vencrability 
on the complution of his studies.* This w&a against the 
general notions of rcsjjcotabiUty according to which the 
teacher must alwA 3 rs be venerated by his pupils. The 
Brolimin might follow no gainful activity, yet as long os he 
continued the study of the Vedas, he was ssdd to have 
fblllllcd hie purpose.* The Brobmin was exempt from the 
usual taxes.* If a Brahmin, who followed his lawful occupa* 
tions, found a treasure, he had not to hand 16 over to the 
king.^^ Both the peraon and the property of the Bralimln 
were absolutely inviolate. Stealing the gold of a Brahmin 
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and kintog a Brahjnin were regard<^ as hdnous aios (raah&' 
p&taka).^ Baniog erne's hand or weapon Id anger ag&in^L 
a Br^min, actuaily atriking him. causing blood to fldw from 
bis b^y, unintentionany kUling him. and wilfully roiirdcring 
him were offences in tlic ascending oftler of I heir iicinouftiicss.^ 
Wilful murder of a Braliiiiin was. of cour>>r» inrxpialdr. 
Tbc Bralimcn wns exempt frtim corfxiral piiriislunrnt.* 
Even Kaulilya allowed Ibis privilc^gc to Ific llmlinnui cxct'pl 
when hr was guilty of high trensoD.* tic alM> cxcinplrnl 
him from lorlurc bring appUed tt> elicit confi‘Skion> Tlie 
estate of liciHesn penmu of the Kshalnyo, VuiKya. and 
^Qdra varnos went to tiio king* who Ivul to distrihulr il 
among learned Brahmiru, while Iht estate of an licirlca^ 
Brahmin bdenged dirccUy to them.* Die property of a 
Bralunio is described as the worst poison <lustroying Idni 
who takes On the other hand, io order Co defray tlic 
expenses of a marriage or of a religious rite, he may help 
himself to the money of a Sodra by fraud or by force. He 
may do the same with Uic property of iliose rnenibera of the 
other van^as who neglect their religious duUcs.* Even tr> 
accuse a Brahmin of a crime that he miglil hnvc committed, 
is a sin.* He must ru>t be forced to be a witness at tlie 
instance of a non-Brahmin unless he u already nientinned 
in the plaint.^ Even as regards the highly lauded and 
essential duty of a householder, VJ 2 . hospitality, the 
Brahmin has bis privileges. He need not treat a non*UrahruiTi 
as his guest unlcM he comes on the o&casimi of a aaoiflco.*^ 
Though the various privileges of the Brahmini are 
sanedoned by the lawgivers, they Insist from Umo to time 
that the Bragin shall keep to the moral discipline of his 
class and conscientioirsly perform the duties laid down for 
him. They dcclam that a Brahmin who deviates from this 
path is et^ to a Sfldra and as such there can be no harm 
in neglecting him.^ 
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The statement that God created the Sildra to be the stave 
of all is repeated and he is given the name " p&daja (bom 
from the feet). He is to bo supported, to 1>o fed, to be dot])cd 
with tho remnants and castaways of food and raiment by 
the tliTcc varpas»' Hr is contrasted with the Ary a, who, 
though younger Ihon he. mnsthercK]}ectcd by him by rising 
from hia scut,* Wliorciw in the Vctlic |U'ri<jd, as we have seen, 
tlic Dfisft WAR (IcKRrihed os tlic MorIc race, in tins period the 
iaadru is given Hint nitpcDalioin* VaniKliUia dcelorca Inm 
to be a burial gitiund. TJic Veda must not he recited in 
hlflprcvriiuci no advice inuKt be given to him, nor the remnants 
of the offeriiigK to Llie gods. Holy law must not be expounded 
to him, nor must ha Ijc naked to perform a penance,* He 
shall use tlic uid si ion, discarded gavtncjits, etc., of the 
member! of tho other vorpoM, ojul eat tlio leavings of t])cir 
food.* So great was the feeling against the Sodrn performing 
a saerillcc that Gautama exhorted a person to east off his 
father if he citlicr sacrificed witli tlie money given by a 
Stidra or officiated ot hii sacriAce.* It is well known that in 
tiic story of tite Itftm&yapa. Rdma is represented to have 
killed a 5odra who wm practising austeritiei.^ The iSodia 
was regarded to be so despicable, tliat a Brail min, wlien, 
out of sheer necessity, he Itad to take up tho ^Qdraa' occupa* 
tion, was asked not to mix with them.* 

It is clear that Llio ^Adra could not perfonn s saciiAoe* 
could not listen to or rodte the Vedie texts, nor oould ho 
practice austeriLios. He was categorically denied the right 
of initiation and eonsuqucntly the first stage of ladlviduol 
life (Urema}-^the atudeatship. Out of the other sacraments 
marriage is the oidy one, which is explicitly apjilicable to 
the SAdras. While laying down tlicir duties Gautama 
observes: '*For him (Sodra) also (ore prescribed) truthfuh 
ness, meekness, and purity. Same declare that instead of 
sipping water (the ususl method of puriAcation) he shoU 
wash bis hands and feet. (He shall dso o0cr) tlie funeral 
oblations.'* * Apastamba opines that the Sodra is not 
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entitled to the rite of initiAtion. the study of the Veda, and 
the kindling of the ^red Are. His works (rites) arc declared 
by implication to be unproductive of rewards either in 
this world or in the next.^ According to Gautama, the 
SOdra, if permitted, may use *' nanuxli ” (obeisance) os his 
" mantra" (J\oIy uicnntation). He states tlmt somo allow 
him to offer rukayafilas* (minor sncrifices to be offered in 
the (Ire ke])t at liome, ns dixtinguislicd ff'om major sacrinees 
offered in the Srauta or Vediu Arc). The MaliliUh&rata also 
tokes the Komc view of llic Sudra’s rolifpouK duties. A 
P&kayajtla may be offered on his belmlf witliout his being 
initiated Cor it. Ample Daksbirifl. (fees) seems to be a 
prominent feature of such samAccs offer^ by the Sudras. 
of whom one named Paijavona is said to Imvo given away 
by thousands.^ It is apparent from these data that the 
Sfidia had no right to perform any of the important 
sacraments. As he could not kindle the sacred Arc. his 
marriage was certainly not regarded os a sacrament. Intended 
for the fulffJmcut of religious duties but only os a sexual 
xinion. As tlic minor sacriAccs called the FAkayajAas were 
to be offered in the domestic sacred Arc, and an wo Imvo seen 
above tlic Sddra liad no right to kindle this Are. we cannot 
attach much significance to tlie pennusion givoi to the 
Sfidrato offer these sacrifices. It only means that the Brahmin 
was not entirely unwilling to open up certain channels 
through which fees might flow to him, even though the donor 
might be a Sfidra. It may be mentioned that even the Dasyus 
were encouraged to offer sueli aacriQccs> The utter 
indifference shown to the fiiidra is further brought out by 
the fact that out of the eight forms of marriage the two 
forms recommended for the Sfidra ore entirely devoid of 
religious content. In fact, one of them may be termed rape 
as consummated marriage. And the carious justification 
offered for this prescription is that the Sfidras are not 
particular about their wives.^ 

We cannot agree with Professor Max MUlJer when he says 
that the G|hya Sfitros never expressly exclude the Sfidra 
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from the rite of Tlie at which thU rite was to 

be performed are laid down only for the three classea and not 
for tbc’^Qdra. To us it appears that this is aufUeient evidence 
that the G^hya Sutraa did not contemplate the initiation of 
the ${ldra. 'Hie Initiation ceremony opened the door to the 
study of the Veda. Tho Sfldra has, ^roiighout, been debarred 
from that study. Eo has never been allowed to hear Vedio 
recitations. Uow possibly could the Grhya SQtras, under 
tliesc circumstances, even dream of Uio Sfldra being initiated t 
The fact appears to be that undeserving ai lie was of this rite, 
he was simply ignored. 

The Mah&blu\rnlasay8 that the SQdra can have no absolute 
proper^! because his wealth can bo appropriated by hia 
master at will.* If the master of a SQdra has fallen into 
distress^ the latter shall support him, ai\d hia treasure, if 
any, shall be placed at the disposal of the poor master.* 
The king la ctijoined to appoint oi^y persons of the drst three 
dosses over villages ruid towns for their protection.^ A 
Sfldra trying to hear the Vedio texts shall have his ears Ailed 
with molten tin or lac; if he recites the Veda his tongue shall 
be out off, and if he remembers it he shall be dismembered. 
If he ossumea a position of cqusJity with twice«bom men, 
oither in sitting, conversing, or going along the road, he shall 
receive corporal punishment.’ A ^Qclra, committing adultery 
with women of tho first three castes, shall suffer capitd 
punishment, or shall be burnt alive tied up in straw.* KautHya 
reatricts the punishment by Imming only to the orbne of the 
violation of a Brahmin female.* When a Sfldra calii himself 
a Brahmio, either his eyes ahall be destroyed by meana of a 
poisonous ointment, or he shall be fined eight*hundred 
" panos If Ite intentionaily reviles twicc'bom men or 
criminally assaults them, tho limb with which he offends shali 
be out off.’ Kautilyo, too, lays down tlic some punishment, 
but only in the case where the assault Is directed against 
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A Br&hmiQ.^ On the other hand, a Siidra can be abused by 
A Brahmin without entailing any punishnvent.* A Sn&taka 
(a Vedic student) (a exhorted not to go on a journey olunc 
in the company of a 8 Qdra.’ For a J^rohniin to cat tiie food 
given by a Sddra is a ain iiiat must be ex|iiated; imrl to 
avoid taking it is one of tho fuw tlungs the practice of whic)i 
oiBum a liralunin of him in ticnvcu.* Gautama g<>cK furllicr 
and forbids a SjiALaka to ncccj>t water given liy a SfldrA,* 
Thouglii EM vve sUoll SCO later on. murriogu between n Brahmin 
mole azid n $fidra female in conteniplutcd, yet It In Hnld Dial 
such A vife is cK|) 0 uaod merely for plcASure and not for t)\o 
fuJfilmcnt of A leligious puri>090.* Cuhabitation with n l^Qdra 
fmelo if A sin, whlcli a BrAJnnin must wipe out.’ A Brolsmin 
who tnAxrica a 8odra wife and dwells f(>T twelve yoivri in a 
vilttgc. where onlv well-water is obtainable, becoincv equal 
to a Stldra.* A a5dra committing adultery with un Aryan 
woman fholi have his organ cut off and his property con- 
nscated.* Altogether so unworthy Is the 8Qdra limt, if he 
comes os a guest, he shall bo fed iogctlicr with one's 
servants ond that, too. perhaps after getting some work out 
of him.^® 

The 8fldra, thus hod no civil or religious rights. Keverblic* 
leu, there are scntimcnti of compauion about him expressed 
here and there. A master is exiiortcd to support Ids i^Qdra 
servant when he is unable to work,’^ and to offer funeral 
oblation for him in case ha dica childless.^® Rarely, as in one 
case given by Apastamba,^® he is allowed to cook food, evon 
though meant for a religious function, under the supervision 
of members of the other three classes. Tliis extraordinary 
tolerance towards the 85dra might have been dioUitcd by 
the peculiar conditions prevailing in tlic south during the 
early migration of the Indo*Aryans. 

Though theoretically the position of the Sodras was very 
low, there is evidence to show that many of them were 
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weU'tO'do.^ Some of them succeeded in m&rrying their 
deughters in royal tamilies. SuTnitj«> one of the tour wives 
of kin^ Baiaratiia, was n SQdra. Some of them even worked 
Uidr way up to the throne. Tiie famous Chandragupta 
is traciiUonally known to be a Sodro. Tlie Abhiras who ruled 
over tUt Bcccaikrur some time must have been Sfidrns. 

Tlic Vai^ya, Llioiigh tnulitiunelly olrujscd with the first 
two varpoK, is grou(>ed on many occasion!; with the Siidras. 
As we shall soe later oii> the occupations ordained for these 
two classes arc olniMt i<lciUical. Gain by luhour is mentioned 
AS a special mode of aeqnixition. t>otU tor Vtu^ya and Sadra.* 
Apart from Uiis lucrciuiing: aimiliirity ot occuimlions^ the 
special occupnlions of tlic Vaiiiya were such that they 
could not he wdl deOned. The humblest tender of cows 
for a master may be of this caste, or the work may bo done 
by one ontsidc the Aryan ranks.” ^ The Valiyas are under¬ 
stood to coisbit of li^ourcrs.* Kautilya loaves no doubt 
as to the c<piQlily of occupational status between tlie two 
castes. Tlie Bhagavadgitil proudty proclaims that its 
religious doctrines can lead even the Valdyas and the Sudras 
to salvation.^ In this matter these two oUsses stand in 
marked contrast to the other two classes. We are led to 
believe tltat Like Vaii^ya, in spite of the injunction of the 
Brahmins that he sliould fulill the duties prescribed fee Inm 
in the sacred law, lied so mucli fallen off that a less rigid 
and elaborate way cC working out one's salvation was 
necessary for him. Out of tlie eight forms of zruirriage, the 
two prescribed Cor the Vai^yas are the some aa those recom¬ 
mended for the Sildnu According to Vasishtlia when a 
Brahmin marries outside hts vaiipa, his sons by a Vai^ya 
and a Stldra wife shall inherit equal shares.^ Similarly 
only one common formula of welcome need be used for a 
Vaiiya ond a Sfidra guest. Both of them are to be fed 
together with one's servants.^ In the chaos that is supposed 
to have ensued after Para^ur&ma had slaughtered the 
Kshatriyas. we told that both the Scdros and the 
Vaidyas discarded the Brahmonic rules of dlsdplmo and 
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violated Bmbmin females.^ The moral of thin story is clear: 
The Vaiiyas, like tJie ^t6ns, were ready, a» soon aa tbc 
strong nsliiig arm was off, to rchel againat the BrsKmanic 
mica of conduct. And tlic growth of Jdnism and Uuddliism^ 
porticulnrly their quick ajjpeal to Die Vni^yas, fully 
corroborates tliis infermec. 

Die theory of the <liviue origin of the four castes is off and 
on repent rsl with npcHnl stress on the origin oft lie 2 > 0 dra 
from the feet of the Creator. In ilic Malidldiurata once at 
leant a sUghlly material change u introduced in this theory, 
where we are told that the Urst three castes were created 
first, and tlie Sodm created artciwards for serving the others. 
Eyidentiy this divine origin did not prove as comforting 
to the lower classes as could be desired In tlic Interests 
of sodal order. Salvation of .self had come to he the out' 
standing i>roblcm of the philosophy of li fe. If the perform anec 
of religious rites, os laid down by the sacred law. could alone 
lead to satvaLioi), there was no hope for the Sodra nor even 
perhaps for the Viusya, bccjuisc the fotincr woa cmplmLicaHy 
forbidden to tlicw religious rites and tlie latter liad 

progressively lost their practice. A philosophy of caiitc, 
guaranteeing individual salvation to all, through tlie 
performance of duties alone, had to bo formulated. Such a 
theory was calculated to allay the unrest and quell tire 
rebellion against caste that might arise owing to the un&atis* 
factory nature of Dio old theory as far as solvation, which liad 
become the most absorbing human Interest, was concerned. 
The BuddhisDc religion, however much its followm stood 
by caste, was ready to declare tliat Brahmin, Kahatriya, 
Vai^a. Sddra, and Cliand&Ia would be all equal'in the world 
of the gods, if Dicy had acted virtuously in this life, and that 
a person's worth in life was determined by his right conduct 
and knowledge. Die necessity of closing up the ranks ^inst 
the onslaught of Buddliism and of assuring individual 
salvaDon for all led to the formulation of two slightly di^ering 
philoeopKies oC caste. 

Gautama observes: Men of the several castes and orders 
who always live according to their duty enjoy after death 
the rewards of their works, end by virtue of a remnant of 
their merit, they are bom again in excellent countries, castes, 

' MabSMOrMt, 36 hU Payvo, 4S, 70. 
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end Eamilics endowed with beeuty, lon^ life, learning in the 
Vedas, ▼trtuous conduct, wealth, happiness, end wisdom. 
Those *who act In a contrary manner perish, being bom 
again in various evil conditions." ^ Aceor^g to Apastamba, 
sinful persons arc bom as low castes and even os animals. 
A person, for example, who steals a Bndunin’s gold will be 
rebum oa a Chaj^^n if he is a lirahmia, as a PiiUcoaa it he 
is a Ksliatriya and as a Vaina (a mixed caste) if lie is a 
Vai^ya. Men of the lower castca arc reborn in higher castes 
if they liavc fulfilled tlicir duties, while men of the higher 
castes arc bom In the lower ones as a icsuit of tlidr neglect 
of the prescribed duties.* It Is clear tliat according to 
tills lawgiver conscientious ivaetice of the duties proper to 
one's own varna, led to a birth in a higher van;ia and thus 
to salvation. Failure to act according to one's varoa 
duties meant birth in a lower caste and fliially spiritual 
annlliilatlon. In the Mahibhirata, the upward march from 
one caste to another in succeeding births till a person is bom 
a Brahmin, is described in detail* 

In the Bhagavadgltt the Creator is said to have apportioned 
tho duties and functions of the four castes aocordbig to the 
inherent qualities and capacities of individuals.* Of course, 
this theory fails to expUn how the individuals at the very 
beginn I ng of creation came to be possessed of peculiar quaUU^ 
and capacities. Tbk theory of origin, though it slurs over the 
above dUHculty, tries to provide a rational sanction for the 
manifestly ar^trary cUvmoiis. God separated the people 
into four varpas, not merely because they were created t^ai 
different limbs of hh body nor again out of hia will but because 
he found them endowed with different qualities and capacities. 
In so far as a justlAcatioii is sought to be given for a social 
phenomenon, which was hitherto taken for granted, the 
Bhagavadgltfi records a remarkable change in attitude. 
In conformity with this, the life-phikuo^y preached in the 
book fumisbes us with the other philosophy of caste referred 
to above. The whole episode which is made the occasion 
for the enunciation of the now philosophy, the philosophy 
of duty, ends with the burden that an individual must do 
the duty proper to hts vai^a. Arjuna, Uu hero, is dismayed 
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aiid refuics to 6ght. Kri&hoa, the preacher* ultiinotcly 
penuadca him to 6ght, and (Hub to do the duty proper to 
hit Kshairiya votoh. T]ic worh is a suprcn;e effort fn drive 
lioiTifl the truth tlmt man must perform (lie duth'B projicr 
to his sodnl stole faith fully and trutlifiilly and then snlvuliun 
shall be hh >vlth<mbdnubt. No work InImicI, hiipimN urxinrul. 
It Is only the way in whieh w(»rk im done that rlrUTnuiu^a iU 
worlli. The peonllnr wny In >v'hie!i nil work must he ilt>Ti(« U 
t!ie way nfdcdicnlhiglt Lotlud. Thcphllo>u>l>hy Ixheimlirully 
Illustrated In two epismU'S ut the MahflhliAral a: (lie oiu* about 
JAjall, the trader, nnd the other ahrmt VyAdhn* the hiiUOiur. 
We may onmpnrc a aimitar phenuinenon fmiri llic sociul 
hlatery of Mediaeval Eurnjw, Mr, F. 11. Tawuey observes s 
" The facta of class jilutus and inequality were rntlnualixcd 
in the Middle Agra by a functlonol tlieory of snclely,” ‘ 

This philosophy of caste takes the sting off the liiiililutlon 
and thus skilfully stereotypes it. During Lbo later ages, 
therefore, tliis theory of cnxlc has been rightly harped upon. 
Tlic difference between I he SGlra Uicory of coslc, detailed 
above, and this theory i.s xignidcant. The Ilndmiin authors 
of the Sutras prom Lied solvalioa to the ^Gdra only Llirnugh 
the intermediacy of births In higher castes, In plain words 
it was tantamount to asking him to wait till doiiuisday. 
The mark of inferiority was pcnnancntly impressed on liim, 
and his low status >vas declared by impHcation ti> render it 
impossible for liim to work out his salvation In his own peraon. 
The concession granted testlAcs only to tUo ]iberall»(m of 
the writers on Dliurma. The Oita, on the otlier hand, disuniis 
opposition on more counts tlrnn one. X'irst, it tries to provide 
a rationale for tho original divl sj on in to four varans. Secon dly, 
it unequivocally asserts tho virtual equality of these divisions 
oj far oa tho value of their distinct work and their Inherent 
capaeity for working out individual Kalvalion are concerned. 

We have seen that in the Vcdic ago Kshatriyns sometimes 
discharged tho priestly functions and preached the higher 
philosophy. VlivAmilra li emo of those Kshatriy&s who, 
acconling to later tradition, oiAciated os a priest. In the 
Rigveda, he and Vosishtha, the Brahmin, are said to have 
been the priests of King bud As nt different times.' In tho 
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Epic literature, Vasuhtha, the Brahmin, and Viivftmitxa, 
the ICshatriya, figuio as opponents in many a story The 
principal cause oX Quarrel between them a])pGafa to be the 
desire of Vi^vflautra to reckon himself a Bralimin. On the 
one hand, wonderful poweia of enabling his royal patrons to 
lead their sacrinccs to a successful Hnlsh, arc credited to 
Vilvflmitra and on the other great valour and military skill 
ore attributed to him. Vosishtha is dc6cri)>cd as a perfectly 
pcoectul and learned DraJimio, able to complete the most 
dinicult sacrifices as well as to meet the most deadly weapons 
of Vi^umitrA in tiic eliaractcrlstio way of the Brahimos, 
viz. with the help of Uralimanic lustre. Reading these stories 
one cannot fail to get the Idea that in the quarrel of these 
two individuals Is epitomized the liistory of the rivalry 
between klic first two castes. Though, in the end, Vi^vamitra 
won Brahmiuhood, yet Vasish(ha is repr^ented as having 
defeated him on every count, not excepting even his martial 
skill. It seems to us that these stories were designed to teach 
a lesson to the ICshatriya that his physical prowess was 
futile before the spiritual force of the Brahmin, Viivamitra 
is mode to remark, “Fie on the Kshatriya’s strength. By 
tho single brahmanic mace all my weapons arc destroyed,” * 
Wlule Lhc Brahmins of the Vcdic age were content with making 
pious declnratlons that they were above Hit power of tlic 
king, auil addresi^ing fervent exhortation that ^e 2Csbatriyaa 
should \york in unison with the Brahmins, those of the later 
ago were emboldened enough to draw a concrete picture of the 
utter futility of the Rslmtriya’s weapons against the spiritual 
prowess of the BrsJimin. Though Viivfttnitra becomes a 
Brahmin in tho eiid, tho KsUatriya is crestfallen. His right 
to act aa priest is very hard won. ViivCjnitra is allowed to 
become a Brahmin on the one condition that he renounces 
once for all his ways of the Eshatriyas, and through and 
through resorts to the methods of the Brahmins. No doubt 
he entered the Bralunin fold, but he could not open up the 
dosed door to his erstwhile aasociatca. 

The Brahmins, as if not being content with showing the 
supchority of Brahmanic lustre over martial prowess, 
crested in PAraiuiUma, a Bralimin, who overpowered the 
Kshstriyas not by the usual Brahmanic weapon of spiritual 
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torcei but by their ovm miliUry weap^. pBraiurdm* is 
the champion of the Bnhmina and avenges hi« tat her V 
murder on the Kshatrlyes. !Io is represented ai** Imving 
del troy ed the Keliatriya race in twenty *one cim]>aigne. 
Though he >vrcal8 the control of the earth from the linndi of 
the Kahat riyas, h c is not prr] >arcd tu rule over it. Kvery where 
ehaoe cniues. ami the for the xlnmg arm li> govern tlu* 
people Is keenly felt. Aeenrding to one verxiem of the aUiry, 
on the rcUrenient of J^ara^nrinia Anne of I hr KxIiiirriyaH, 
who had sleallhily mailed liim> were ennnimgHl to iiiiilli]i1y 
and mlc. Acco^ing to another aeeonnt, the Kilrntriyas 
of the post'Varajiiirima age were ail a mixetl imgeny of 
Kshatriya females and Bralimin males.^ Two of the most 
skilled of the Kshatriya heroes of the MahtlbhltratA, namely, 
Bblshma and Kar^a, were reputed to be the niuxt favourite 
dlscdplcs of l^araiurftma, the Brahmin teacher of llie 
Kshatriya’s art. It is dear that the sioiy of l^nnvsurAma 
owed its origin^ond there arc many dlscrquincies in tliia 
story to prove this cnntcnlion—mainly to the dexirc of the 
Brahmins: first, to show that the Brahmin's wrong would 
not remain unavenged : second to impress the fact that the 
Brahmins, if they took to anna, would prove themselves 
iBimcQSely superior to ibe Kshatriyas in warfare and last, 
to humiliate tht Kshatriyas. 

We conclude from our discussion that the Bmhmin was, 
during the period* very strongly entrenched and Umt he had 
sufficiently subdued the Ksliatriya. Henceforth the Kslmtriya 
as a serious competiior of the Brahmin vanishes from the 
field. Nevertheless he hu been mortified. And it is our 
contention, that having succumbed in the age-long struggle 
within the fold, he breaks away and mites the banner of 
revolt. Both Jainism and Buddliism appear to us to bo 
movements started by Kshatriyas of exceptional ability 
preaching a new philosophy which were utilised by their 
immediate followers for asserting the social superiority of the 
Kshatriyss over the Brahmins. Whatever be the express 
statements caste, In the original preachings of Mali&v^ra 
and Buddha, a close student of the early literature of these 
religious movements wUI feel convinced that the chief social 
aim of the early writera was the assertion of the pro-emlnenee 
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of Ulc Eslmiriyas. It is a wdl'known fact th&L no Join 
TlrthiuplcarB was ever bora in bat a Ksiiatriya family.^ 
In Buddhist literature there arc several cxaiuplee vrhore the 
cniuneration of the four castes is headed hy the Ksliattiya, 
the Brahmin commg next. Many a lime the Kshatrijras 
aggressively put forward claims for prior recognition over 
the Brahmins.* To Buddha himsclT is ascribed the saying 
that along with the ICsIiatriyas tlic Brahmins take precedence 
over the oilier castes in the matter of marks of respect to be 
shown to one's social superiors.* A legend tells us tliat 
Buddha in one of his previoTU incarnations, wavered as to 
whether he should bo reborn as n Brahmin or a Kshatilya 
and decided in favour of the latter alternative as the Kshatriya 
class was then regarded os higher than tire Brahmin. In one 
of Buddlm's discourses there is a dialogue between Buddha 
and Anibattha, a Brahmin student, in which the latter is 
represented as having acknowledged the fact that a 
Kshatriya's son by a Brahmin wife would be recognized os a 
Brahmin by tlie Brahmins but not by the Kshatriyas, because 
the latter accorded equal status only to the fuB*bIoodcd 
Kshatriyas.* 

The express ideas in the Buddhistic Utcratizrc voice the 
feeling that caste has nothing to do either with material 
success in life or with reward after death. High caste is not 
protected from the effects of wiong doing, and to an ascetic 
caste ought to bo a matter of utter indifTorciice. One of the 
J&Uka*stories ends with the declaration from the Bodhisatlva 
that the virtuous do not ask erne about bis birth if his piety 
ts well kno>ra. A person’s worth in life is determined by 
right conduct and knowledge.* Ncvertlieless, in the various 
anecdotes about Buddha’s former lives aa individual's 
status is regarded as fixed by hU conduct and even sometimes 
by his birth. 'In a dispute between two youths as to whether 
a person is a Brahmin by birth or by bis actions, Buddha 
is said to have grvea his decision in favour of the latte; 

* UinAtim fmd Diuld/r(fm. by Sir ChorJes Bllot, ydI. t P> tlO. 
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altemAtive.' Thus Buddha is represented as being incHned 
to accept the divisions, basing them only on the individual’s 
actions and not on Uis birth. That he meant these divisions 
to bo status groups and not mere names is evident from 
another saying attributed to him, where thc'lughest marks 
of social respect arc claimed for the Ksiiatriyas and the 
Brahmins. * In actual practice it seems that iiirtU <lctcrmiiic(l 
an individuars status in society much more tlian the general 
remarks would lead tin to expect. Kay, we ore Inclined lo 
look upon this theorizing about the futility nt ea^iLe^idcaa 
as mere exhortalions, similar to tlio theorizing of Ihc 
Brahmins recorded in the Upunishads and the epic Ulcralurc. 
Buddha, In one of hU former Uves, had a child by a courtesan 
who proposed that the child should be given the name of 
Buddha’s father. Buddha is said to have thus ruflcclcd: 
“A child wliicii is born of a low wooum counoC po»ih(y 
be given the family name.” ^ A king was fraudalcnlly 
made to marry a girl bom of a Kshairiya fntlicr and a slave 
mother as if were a blue-blooded K^^luiLviyu. When the 
king perceived tlic deceit practitKd on him lie complained 
to Buddha, who, while consoling him, otiscrvcd: '* The 
family of the mother docs not matter j the family of the 
father atone is im{>ortant.” Buddha’s altitude as lypificd 
in this remark is not radically diffcrcat from the brahmanical 
doetrtne. The king evidently does not seem to have been 
satUhod. He is represented as hAving divested his low-bom 
wife of all queenly honours. It may be interpreted to be 
the general rule of the times that the daughter of a Ksliatriyn 
male and a slave female could not be recognized os a 
Kshatriya.* It is narrated in the intaoduction to one of the 
Jhtakas how a Sakya-cliief—^Ue ICshatriya family in which 
Buddha himself was bom—had great scruples about dining 
m the same plate with, or taking Uie food brought by his 
daughter by a slave woman. ^ In this connection it may also 
be pointed out that, according to later works dealing with 
Buddha's life, Buddha is never represented to have chosen 
any but the families of the two higher castes for his previous 
births.® In the opinion of tlm great majority of the monks, 
caste distinctions had value even after they had joined the 
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brotherhood. Buddha does not countenance this vifivr or 
praotice.^ From these IhcU we coiiclude that in the matter of 
castc*n&tr)ctions the preaching and actions of Buddha 
hnd only a general liberalizing effect. He does nob seem to 
have started with the idea of obotishing casto*disti notions, 
nor do his octions, as dcsoribed in the J&baka*storics, demon¬ 
strate im utter indifference Lownrcls the accident of birth i 
much less do tlioy evinoo any consol owi effort to aim I hi late 
caste. Flck has rightly observed llvat it k wrung to look 
upon Buddha as a social reformer imd Buddliism oa a ccvoll 
against caaic.” 

Whatever might liavc been Buddha's own views aixd 
practice^ it itj indubitable that his immediate followers 
believed in the Lime-honoured restrielions of eostc, and 
being most probably Ksbalrlyas themselves, ulilixed the 
opportunity, oifered by Buddha's revolt, to estabbsh 
lOhattiya pi^c-cmincncc an\ong the four castes. The complete 
discomfiture of the Kshalrlyos within the Brahmanic fold 
had made this course incvilablo. Measuring their strength 
will} the Broltminfl and railing in the contest, tlicy naturally 
turned their attention to the masses. In their appeal to the 
masses to recognize them as the real leaders of sociobyi 
they must have availed themselves of the general opinion 
agaiixst the Dnilvmin and made an excellent uio of the art of 
rldioulc in drawing a ludicrous picture of the wide contrast 
between the Brahmin's professions and Uis practioca.* Use 
of a bnguoge, batter understood tlmn SanakcU by the 
populace, immensely helped them in their cause. It is just 
because this must have been the probable genesis of Buddhism 
that the largest bulk of the immediate followers of Buddha 
were Kshatriyas and other well-to-do non-Brshmins who were 
dissa^hed wHh their low position within the Drahmanic 
fold. 

) n. BS. * V^ck, p. S3. 
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Cabtb Titnflucur tup. A»jr8 

I TtIB pf»t-Vcclic jjDriod Icslifirs itt llie riftui sUutincnlir^i 
and internal solidarity of the fourvarnnx. l)iirhgr«ii|> 
waj; xccoj^ilived distinct, almost comjileU in ilRclf. for iin 

eociftl Ufc. Among tlic laws that were valid, jirovidctl Ujcy 
did not eontradict the sacred prcceiits, arc IIiokc of castes. 
“ Cultivators, traders, money-lenders, and artianns hove 
autliorily to lay down rules for Uicir respective classes.** * 
It is clear that many oC kiic sub-divisions witliiu taeU varno— 
and undoubtedly by now there must have existed in each 
varno numerous sub*divisions^had rules of tlicir own fur their 
internal managemeut. Jati or caste had nuw grown to be 
such an important and universal fciitmc of social organisation 
that in a lawsuit both tiic plaintiff and tlic dcfciuluuL had 
to register their jhti or caste along will) Cliefr residence and 
their village, and one of the questions to be put tu the witness 
of the defendant was to be about the lattcr*s caste. While 
defamation of one's nation or village was punIsltable with 
the lowest amercement, that of one's own caslc or guild, 
was meted with the middle one.* AUegianoe to one's Cfutc 
was thus more important than loyalty to orve's nation or 
village. Correctly staling one's caste was evidently thought 
to be such a matter of common honesty tlmt tlic level-headed 
Kautilya says that among persons wlio may be suspected 
to be murderers, etc., arc those who misstate their caste 
and *' gotra Persons of low caste and avocation might 
also be suspected of such serious crimes.* 

The four castes were even supposed to be distinguished 
by their origin and particular sacraments.* Wlien oCDccrs 
were chosen from all caatea, their positions were to bo so 
adjusted as sot to disturb the caste-order of precedence.' 
A number of major and minor offences are also enumerated as 

‘ Cdiftsmft, p. 234 i al*o coinpctN ArlhaiAtra, 11, p. SOd. 
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leading to loss of caste.^ Social intercourse, eating, ondinter* 
marriage seem to have been the visible marks of an individual*! 
assimilation in bis group.* Clearly these groups and aiib- 
divisions must have had each its own intomnl organisation 
to carry out crfccUvcly tlie avoidance of social intercourse, 
eating and intermarriage with their dctaulLing members. 
Adherence to prescribed duties was nut wholly loft to the 
sweet will of Uie individml, nor was it only to be enforced 
by the gi'oup. It was the duty of the king to leo tliat the 
jttcsoribcd duLlci were performed by Uio proper individuals. 
If a man always neglected his pi^escvibed duty and did what 
was forbidden, his property, with Uio oxoeplion of what 
was required for food and raiment, would be attaobed till 
he reformed his ways.* 

The rules and regulations governing social life and 
individual conduct differed according to the caslo, only the 
four castes being taken into account. Others, like the mixed 
castes and the outcasts, arc mentioned, but their status 
in the eye of law and morals is not* clearly defined. Even 
tbe Dhorroa was apportioned aceordlng to c&sU. The 
Brahmin was entitled to the prootlce of the whole of it, J^hc 
Kshatriya to tlirce*fourths of it, Uic Vai^ya to half, and the 
Sddra only to a quarter.* A Brahmin was to be initiated 
in hli eighth year, a Kshattlya in the eleventli, and a Vaiiya 
in the twclf^.* A student, while begging alms, must use 
different formube varying with lib caste.' Of the eight 
forms of marriage only specific ones are enjoined for each 
caste. Where water Is drunk for purification it must reach 
the heart, the throat, and the interior of the moutli in the 
ease of the drat th»o orders Teapeotively> In the ease of 
tlie dOdra it need touch only the extfomity of the llps.^ 
Tlie higher the caste the shorter was the period of impurity 
to be observed at birth and death.' If a man of a lower 
varoa carried the corpse of one of a higher caste or vioe versa, 
the period ci impurity was determined by the oasta of the 
deceased. The higher castes had their cremation'grounds 
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in different loeoJities from those of the lower CMtes.i While 
Asking A guest about his health, the terms to be used, According 
to the costc of the guest, were “kulala'’ in the cose of a 
Brahmin, ‘*an&mAyA” in tlio ease of a Kshatriyai and 
*' gTogya in that a Vol^ya and a >^Q<]ra. A Brnhmm must 
feed his Kshatriya guest oiler his Brahmin gumts hove fiod 
their meals. OUicr gucslK werr lo be fetl together with one’s 
servants.* In crrloiii easex wlwre a woninu*^ Inishniid liart 
emigrated, the period <jf waiting prrserllnd fur her varietl 
according to her cuKtc, being the riiortc^ML fur a i^udra and Ihc 
longest for a Ilmhin in fcmnlc. * Tiic raU* u f in I < d largeahic 

to o Bralmiui debtor was 2 per cent, to a Knshal clya fl per cent, 
to a Vai^ya 4 per cent, and to a {>udra 5 per ciiit per month. 
Abusing the habits of a member of a higher caste was 
punished with fines, commencing from tlic lowest caste, 
of three “ panes ** and rising higher. If a i>crson of a Idglver 
caste abused one of the lower caste, fines commenced from 
two “ pajjaa ** and pnjcecdcd in the descending order.* 
Baudlidyana allows a sane man of any of the four castes to 
be a compet(*nt witness in a legal proceeding.* Va.Hlshtha’8 
opinion is less decided. lie observes: ” Sarolrlyan, men of 
unblemished form, of good character, men who nre holy 
and love truth (arc fit to bo) witnesses. Or (men of) any 
(caste may give evidence) regarding (men of) any (other 
oastea). Let him make women witnesses regarding women; 
for tirice*bom men, twice*bom men of the same caste 
(shall be witnesses), and good Sfldros for Sfi<lra.s and men of 
low birth for low caste men.” * Kautilya prescribes for the 
four castes, different formubc to be employed in addressing 
witnesses and in swearing them in.^ IT a Sudra committed 
theft, he had to pay back ciglit times the value of the property 
stolen. In tlic case of a Vai^ya thief, the penalty was doubled. 
A Kshatriya bad to pay twice as muob as a Vaiiya and a 
Brahmin four times. If a learned men committed theft, 
the punishment was very much Increased.* A man 
committing adultery with a woman of his caste had to undergo 

^ Otutama, p. 260. ArlhaiMta. 1. p< 90. 
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a ccrtam penance.' Adultery with a wctman of a higher 
caste entailed punishment> the severity of which inereased 
with the oaste*statua of the woman violated.* It seems 
that illicit intercourse with females of lower castes by males 
of higher castes was not regarded in the nature of a serious 
offence. Only adultery with a iow*caste woman was 
condemned as a iicinous crime, the punishment for wliich was 
either bimiKiimcnt or c1ogra<lation to the caste of the woman.^ 
If a llrolimia killed a nrAlmiini he was to he banished from Uic 
kingdom with Urn mark of a licadlcss trunk branded on hts 
forcltcad; but if a man of any of tlio ether three oastes 
committed tlic some offence, the punishment woi dcatli 
and conAfication of all lus property. For slaying a K«batrlya, 
a Voi^ya and a l^fldra Uic fine was a thousand, a hund:^, 
and ten oows respeotlvdy witli a bull for the expiation of the 
sin in each ease.* Even In the matter of taxation there seems 
to have been much inequality on the buds of caste. From 
Buddhist Utoratiiro wo gather that both the Kshatriyos 
and the Brahmins, though they owned the greater portion 
of the land, were iVee from taxes.* 

The Sodra generally was regarded as so low that liis food 
might not bo aeoepted by the Brahmin. There is one oxoeption 
to this attitude of the lawgivers, and that is the permission 
given by Apoatomba for food being prepared by a Sfldra 
under the guidance of the higher vnrnas.* Ae we havo 
suggested above this relaxation of the usual rule must have 
been necessitated by the special conditions of South India 
from which Apastamba hailed. The aame author lays down 
very slriot rules in the mottcr of aeceptonoe of food by a 
Brahmin student, who has completed his studies but lias not 
yet entered the life of a householder. In his opinion such 
a person shall aot eat in the houses of people belonging to 
the three lower castes. He quotes, but evidently does not 
approve of, the view that he may take food offered by persons 
of the two castes, next in order, who follow the preaeribed 
rules.’ BaudhKyana exhorts such a person to beg only 
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uncooked food from the members of the Brst three cootes 
and from tho carpenters,* {let, eshariot-makers). He enJoUw 
a Bralimin to eschew Sudra*s food. A liralimin observing 
this rule is saiil to be tbc worthiest otiject of If the 

iojunctioii is broken* drcndful oouvc<2iu*norjf will Billow both 
for the rccalcUrimt mdivlihml ta well os tor his pro^emy. 
Recital ion of the Vvtbi or offering of KoerilieeH cajmot 
obliterate tiie evil effects uC ffaeix n(*tion. A iierMm wlu^ dies 
witli a CockI in hln slomach will be hi>ni ugnin am n 

pig nr a 5)0(lra. Jf after [mrlakiiig of such fouU n Uralinifn 
be so unwise as to have conjugal inlercniirKo. (he offspring 
will bcloigr to the ^Bciro, and tin: iinilnniu emniot ascend to 
heaven.' In anutber |)assngc Vasishtba gives a list of persons 
whose food must not be eaten. They arc llic on toast, Uio 
Stldra, the physician, the carpenter, the washerman, tbc 
cobbler, etc.' Gaulcnia is more strict in his rule, and allows 
a Brahmin to cat the fotKb evidently cooked food, given only 
by such of the iwice*honi penons ns arc jirnisud for tlic 
proper perform once of Iheir <Iuli 08 . Bn t lie <li (Tm rroni ulliers 
in tlus that he rccogiu^m; tlio claims of Koinc people, ^vll^ arc 
of the ^Bdra class, fur spceial treatment. The PnKl offered by 
a herdsman, a husbandman, an acquainlanec of Uic famtly, 
a barber, or a servant may be oeecptccl.^ A Brniirnln may 
also accept food at tbc hands of a trader who is not at tho 
same time ao artisan,' the Latter^s food being forbidden by 
Apaatamba to a Brahmin student returned bomc.^ According 
to Gautama the food of a caxpazvtcr is also taboo to a 
Brahmin.’ 

The idea tiiat certain persons dcAlo, while others sanctify 
the company, if they sit down to a meal in one ro^y, is present 
in the Sotras.' In ^is idea Lies tJic origin of the later practice 
not to dine lu the same row with people of other castes tiian 
one’s own. Apastamba enjoms a Brahmin student, who has 
returned home, not to cat sitting in the same row with 
unworthy people.' The shrewd Kautdya advis(s a spy, 
engaged in spreading discontent among certain corporations, 
to make the superiors intcrdlne and intermarry with the 
inferiors if the custom of any corporation prevented such 
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intercoune betwc^ the two oIaisi 2 s or to prevent them from 
doing this if the custom allowed such interdming and inter' 
marryibg.* Evidently interdining, like intermarrying, woe 
a mark of equality. 

The idea titat an impure person imparU pollution by 
bis touch and even by his near approach to a mombor of tlia 
Hrsb three castes iinds definite expression in the law-texts 
of tins period, generally with reference to the persons who 
arc outeas ted and oven spcclAcally in relation to n class of 
people called Chandil^^* Aoooitling to Gautama a man 
who is guilty of tlio crime of killing a Brahmin, must Jivo 
outside the village, entering it only for aims. When ho thus 
enters the village ho must stop out of the rood on meeting 
a member of the first three castes and make the way clear 
for him.^ On touching q ChandUli^ orvo who has touched a 
Chapd&la one must immediately bathe with one's clothes 
on * If a Brahmin unintentionally cats the food or accepts 
the pmonts given by a Cliaodi^a ho is outcast. But (f he 
docs so knowingly he becomes equal to a Cliopd^n.* The 
position of the ChandAlaa must have been very degraded. 
A householder is cxficrted to throw some food for them 
and the outcasts along with that for crows and dogs outside 
the house, after all the members of the household have 
taken their meals.^ Kautilya forbids tl^cm to follow the 
customs of tho Sfklros.* Apsatamba regards it ai an ofCencc 
oven to Epesk io or to look at a Chand&l^ * Tlic outcasts are 
to live by themselves as a oommunity, teaching each other 
and marrying among themselves. Association with them 
by pure men Is prohibited on ]}ain of excommunication. 
By association is meant cither a matrimonial alHonoa, 
olTiciatIng at thdr sacri/lee, or even touching tham.^ It 
seems that the Ideas of pollution had progressed furtlier 
tlian these examples lead us to believe. Con^ued use by 
the Sodras of the water in a well rendered (t unfit for religious 
purposes. This at least seems to be the opinion of Baudh&yana 
who says that a Brahmin^ who marries a Sudra wife and 
dwells io a village where only well-water is available, becomes 
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equa! to a According to the Arihai&str^ the 

CbaodAtas had to live beyond the burial groundd. and aaimllc 
used by the autlior makca It quite clear tliat tlie 
had tficir own reservoirs of water which the other claascfi 
would not \i8C.* Tlierc arc many dtnrivB in tlic JAtakod. 
iUuBtraling the hcn;puU>UR avoidmver uf iiv. jtrnxliiuty of 
pcr&ons belonging to u (lespKi'r! or I'viii a very low The 

fear of pollution WEW not etdmOy coiiflueil lo llu* Ilmbnilnsi 
but senUtive fvinnled like tiu* daughtrr of a uu relmnl in the 
story showed it In on excessive* degree. 'l'b(* impurity of a 
person could also be Ini^tnrtcd lo objtTK Umrlml by him.* 
The ChandAluK lived unhide ibc town ju u Imiiilul of their 
own, and It seems tlml tlic other low castes, mentioned 
together witi) them, hkc Pukka^in, Rallmkurn, Nisluicla did 
likewise.* 

The ideal theory of cutes laid dosvn eerlnin <Uitie« as 
common to all of them and some os ^peeillo lo cu(*]t, (bit 
of these some were presorihed ai the autImriM'd i!u>dcs of 
gaining!(veil hood, and >vere gcucmlly ]>crullur tu viwh caste 
and ordu\arily forbidden to ihc others. Tlic Undnniii nuist 
sul^sist on teaching and olllciaitng u priest id lliu hocribecs 
of tJic castes that were eutiiled lo offer hucb religious woralilp 
and by acoopting gifts. The Kvliatriya was to [Ivo by 
administration and the profession of arms. Agrk'uUiire, 
tsadoi and pastoral pursuits were to be exploit ud by tho 
VaiAyai while the one occupation prcscrlljcrt for tho SQdra 
was service of the other castes.* In times of diKtress one 
might follow the occupation peculiar to the loivcr orders, 
but never tliat of the lugher, and prererably the one 
prescribed for the caste next m statuK to one's own.* Gautama 
is more lenient tlian oUicr lawgivci's and allows a llralimin 
to take to agriculture and trade ns lawAil occujHiUons, 
provided he employs servants to eairy on the actual business 
and does not do tlie work liimBoir.’’ That the Brahmins 
engaged tlicmselves in occupations oLUcst tlian the lawful 
ones, either out of necessity or even oidinorily. Is clear 
from the injunction not to entertain at a ^rftddha*diimcr 
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Brahmins who follow the prafession of ICaKatriyas, or live 
by trade or by h&ndiorafts.^ When a Briihmm pmetisea 
trade ia enjoined to abstain from dealing in certain 
articles. If he engages in agricu]tiire> he muBt not yoke to 
his plough bullocks wliosc noses arc pierced» nor must he 
plough aftci' breakfast.* A few oceupalions, like that of 
the CAr|ientcr, the clunlotccr. and the bard, ate assigned 
to Momn of the mixed castes that arc doseribc<l as the result 
of mcHolliance between the four castes. KautUya aUows all 
tho mixed euKtcR, in add! Lion to their spceillo vocations, 
or, in case Lheic Is any doubt alioub their jiropcr eallioga, 
to taka up tlic occupations of tiic Sodra.* It will be noticed 
that tlic theory of ocoupatlom as proper pursuits of specific 
castes docs not accommodate tho artisans. It is not tlmt 
there were no artisans in the sooisty but that their status 
does not scorn to have been deilnitiscd. Indeed, Gautama 
distingtihhes the artisans from tliosc who live by personal 
labour, the latter expression being understood by the eommen' 
tator to denote labourers like carriers.* Nay, crafts were so 
much advanced that pure artisans, who did not deal in 
their handiworks, wero distinguished from artison-tradcri.* 
ICauiilyaflils in the gap by assigning to the fiddra, in addition 
to his usual duty of service, tlic work of artisans and court* 
bards. He also allows him to engage In agriculture, trade 
and pastoral pursuits.* That even mombers of the ICilistriya 
caste did engage in agriculture and other pursuits, not 
proper for their olosa, is proved by the Katnbojas and 
Saur&slitras, who, though they are described os corjioratioDS 
of warriors, lived by agriculture and trade as much as by 
the profession of arms.* In view of the later degradation 
of the artisans It is to be noted that Kautilya already 
describes them os of naturally impure ehoractar.* 

In the Buddhistic literature many of the occupations ore 
represented as having been hereditary, and some of the 
closes like that of the Brahmin and the Gahapati, the 
representative of the Val^yo, had deftoitely come to be 
regarded os such rigid castes that, though their members 

' Apwiambt, p. IM. GtiutnmA, p, 35S. 

* Vwlsh(ht. pp. 18-lS. n«uiM}4AA, p. BBS. 

* ^SrlSAMMu. 1. p. lOO. * GauUznA, n. S98. 

I ibkl.. p. sea. ' ArUtditlra. II. p, 7. 
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fonowed other ocoupatioju than those oustomory for their 
dasscs, they remained the members of thrir castes.^ The 
J&Ukas mention viJIagea each of which consisted whoUy of 
Ihe rollowcrs of one occupation. TIuih there were nniiDis’ 
villages and potters’ villages.* Some of the craCls ore apoken 
of a* !dw» c.g. thi^t of the bnrheri who \h iiho rereireci to 
as of inferlrpr eoiite.* TIunigh tin* linddlusliv evltlcucu aa 
regards tho aoLnoI profeKHiojin iakvii up l>y the eouh'mporAry 
Brahmins nnisb be taken wflU nome rllsi^iunt^il \vju< but 
natural for the BiKhililKl wrilers to JiohJ up to ridleiile their 
opponents by depioLing them violators o( (heir own 
precepts—yet ll muat he poluLcd out that the cullivaling 
and caLUc*rcaring Bralimin is on ofl*rcc(irriiig figure in tbe 
PAh texts and once even a Brahmin cariieuler is inenlionccL* 
Though the orthodox theory of enslc is atnled in tenns of 
only the broad categories of oceupalinns, yet there htv 
enough indications that in daily life (brlher distinctions 
based on specialization were tccognircd. Traders and 
craftsmen arc mentioned hi speeiflc relation to their special 
maichandi&c and craft. Giving directions for laying out tho 
plan of tho cnvironN of the royal palace within I bo fortr 
Kautilya enjoins the localizaUon of trades and crafts In 
vanous quarters; and in this connection lie nicnlionfli oa 
separate groups, dealers in grain, purveyors of liquids, 
dealers in cooked ricc> those wlio sell flesh, manufacturers 
of cotton threads, workers in bnmboo. workers in hides, 
makers of gloves, ironsmitlis and artisans working in precious 
stones.* XYom the evidence of the J&taka literature we may 
conclude that these spcclflo occupations were hereditary,* 
though the Brohmasio theory of castes referred only to the 
larger categories. The JAtoJeas AjrUmr bear testimony to 
the tlien incipient practice of naming iub*divlsions of artisans 
on the basis of differenoea in the metlmds employed in 
cany log on the craft. Thus tho nshermea wlio used nets 
and baskets were called '* Kevattas ” in contradistinction 
to **fi&hsikas " who were angling hshermen.* 

The lawgivers look upon marriage in one’s own caste 
amoDg the four orders os the most ideal and in a way the 

1 Plidi, pp. JSO-l. Ut, 970, fl76. • IblO., p. tSO. 
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only Bonctiilcil practice, though t!i&y arc prepared to recognize 
marria^s outside the caste us perfectly lawful. Vasiahtha 
and Gautarmi cxliort a person about to enter on the life 
of a houscholdui, to marry a fcraale of one’s own caste and 
tlic latter opines tliat it is only tlic virtuous sous, born of 
wives of ccjual caste, who arc married in oecordance with 
tlie approved rites, that sanctify ilicir fallier’s family.* 
HaudUayana recognizes only the sun by a wife of equal ce^e 
as a sapinOa, sons by wives of otlicr caxtus being not so 
reckoned.* But, probably in conformity with the practice 
of their day, these lawgivers allowed males of higher castes 
to marry females of lower castes, tliough they refused to 
allow the issue of sudi marriages equal rights with the sons 
of equal marriages. In Che matter of inh erltonce, for example, 
the shore of a sod in his patrimony varied according to the 
caste-status of his mother.* The offspring of such imequal 
unions arc said to belong neither to the caste of the father 
nor to that of the mother but arc relegated to separate 
classes, called the intermediate castes, The names of these 
castes os given by Gautama do not correspond to those given 
by Baudhfty&DA except in the ease of the issue of tlic marriage 
of a Brahmin male and a iSodra female.* In Uic ease of the 
first three castes BaudhUyona declares that the offspriDgofa 
mole of tlic higl)cr caste and a female of the next lower caste 
are “ savoniias or of equal caste. Consistently he gives 
the name of tlie issue of the marriage of a Brahmin with a 
KsUatriya female as a Bralunin, and that of the union of a 
Kshatriya mole and a VoiSya fcmalo as a ICahatriya. This 
seems to represent the old practice, when marriages between 
mftTftq of higher castes and females of castes next in order 
were regarded os perfectly regular sad ^toiled no dls- 
qualification on the issue. For even Gautama calls the issue 
ot the union of a Brahmin male and a Kshatriya female 
*' savaroA ”, though refusing to give a similar name to the 
progeny of a Kshatriya male and a Vai^ female. Kaufilya’s 
nomen^ture of the mixed castes agrees with that of 
Baudh&yana except in the case of the issue of a Vai^ya 
male and a §udra female. But he designates the children 

‘ Vaiiihpiti u. 4S. GAUlAmft. pp. IM, IDT. 
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of the unions of males of the Brahmin and Kshatriya castes 
and females of the Ksliatriya and Vai^ya castes lespcettvcly 
as *' savarnas **, and docs not explicitly speak of tficni as 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas.^ 

That restriction on such marriagex was being nc•^vly put 
during this period Ik rciulcrcd prolmbic by tlic fccL Hint the 
rule dearly cnunoIaLctl in the ivurkK of the next period, via. 
that only n wife nf equal cohCc enn be a full and lawful 
partid])anb in the religious ceremonies nf her hiiKlmad, df>ca 
not hnd Its eoimtcrpart in the Icgnl literature of thk jwriod. 
TJie lawgivers, as we s))all note below, disqualify for rdigiou.*^ 
rites only a ^udra wih. Nay, we have reason to l)elievc that 
the still older practice contemplated unrestricted marria^s 
of the moles of the two highest castes wibli females of tlic 
two lower castes—Kshalvlyc end Vaisya. It is said in tlic 
MahUbh&rata that the sons of a Brahmin born of wives of 
the first tluee castes are Brahmins.* 

We may eondude tliat in olden days llrahmuis could 
marry females from any of the first three castcN and 
Kaha^iyas from their own and from among the VaiiyoH 
without any stigma. The lawgivers at tliis period restricted 
this custom. WItilc some of them rccognlvtcd marriages of 
males of higher castes with females of the next lower caste 

as uBobjectiend^le, others confined this atUlude to the 
mairiage of a Brolmiin with a ICshatrlya female and regarded 
the mairiagc of a Brahmin or a Kshatriya with a Vd^ya 
female as outlandish. This view of marriage with a Voi^ya 
female might have been due to the progressive ossimllatiOQ 
of the Vai^ya caste to the Sfidras, which we have doHnented 
above. 

Marriage witli a 8udra female, though blmorcticolly allowed 
for ail the castes, U discountenanced in many practical ways. 
First, even Baudhiyana and Kautilya, who look with no 
disfavour on the marriage of a male of a higher caste with a 
female of the next lower caste, do not concede the social 
status of its father to tlic duld of a Vaifya by a 8fidra 
female. Kaufilya regards such on issue as ^fidra, while 
Baudh&yana calls it Rathakara. Vasishtha expressly forbids 
any of the first three castes to marry a ^udra female. Suoh 
a imion according to him Leads to tlie degradation of the 

' AnhaiMn, l, p. 10^ * C. V. Vsld;o, Bpie InHii, p. 99. 
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family ia Uut life and te lost of heavenly bliss in the next.' 
He forbids a householder, who has built the Are-altar for a 
^rauto Wrificc, to approach a Sudra wife, for she is meant 
for pleasure and not for the tulfUment of the saond duties. 
He quotes on opinion that the issue of a Brahmin male and 
a $&dia female is as impure as a corpse.* Gauianm places 
the claims of such o^pring on a par with the rights of persons 
that arc the issue of marriages bet ween lower caste males 
and females of Uie higher cast^ because both of them arc 
outside the pale of the sacred lair.* Thus the lawgivers 
dcAnitdy set their face against the marriages of men of the 
hrst three castes with SQdra females. This ii the Arst 
pronounced rcstricUon on marriage of tl» nature of endogamy 
in Hindu sodsty. 

The \inions of males of lower castes with females of higher 
castes arc cooLcmplated and speeUlcaily treated. Yet they 
are not at an eountenanoed. As a matter of fact, they are 
not marriages at all. The progeny of suob unions b declared 
to be without the pale of the saered law,* though the names 
of the different groups formed by them according to the 
difference in the caste of the father and the mo^er ere given. * 
Such unions arc so despised that their offspring, though their 
actual parentage may be unknown, are held capable of being 
tingled out, because such persons certainly arc destitute of 
virtue and good conduct* Chand^la—ihc untouchable and 
unapproachable elase of this period—is represented as the 
issue of Lhc union of a 3Adra r^e with a Brahmin female. 

The fresh groups, formed by the ofbpring of the unions 
of males of higher castes with fcmslcs of the second lower 
castes, and those resulting fnxn their unions, may intermarry 
and give rise to other castes. But these last mentioned 
mixed castes must marry among themselves.’ 

It seems reasonable to conclude that endc^amy was being 
sought to be rigorously prescribed and was followed to a 
large extent, and that the vritert were at great pains to 
explain the origin of so many different castes, which bad 
sprung up either by miseegensUon, local segregation. 
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oocupational spcciftlisation. or trjbsl incorporaticm. bccftu»« 
the orthodox theory mentioned only four castes. 

Fick summarizes the evidence of the Jfttakad' time r 
“ Morria^ within one's own * jAli * (caste) was the rule. 
Everywhere in the JUtakas we meet with the effort to keep 
the family pure througli nmrfiiige confined to people of one’s 
own standing and pi'ofmion, and not to allow it degenerate 
through mixture with lower clcnienls. When the parents 
desire bo nmiry their sen they Reck a mcddcii of I he nami' 
caste for him*'* Yet there are inslaiiecs in lixe JAlakiu where 
the barriers of caste against iutiTnmrriagc arc siirniounLcd. 
Endogamy was rather a universa] custom than n rigid rule 
of castc.^ 

Gautama is the one amongst tlic lawgivers who recognizes 
the possibility of a change of casto» vhich can iinly come 
about by marriage.* If a Brahmin male married a Vaiiya 
female the progeny formed a scpaintc caste. IT a girl of this 
caste was maincd to a Bralimin mole, and if their daughter 
again was married in tliC same Vt-ay, and If such unions were 
continued for five or seven gcneralions from tl^e girl of the 
original mixed stock, then tlic bfS\tc would la* regarded as 
Br^mins. Evidently only the prugeny tliruugli a female 
oould thus bo raised to a higher caste. The male iskuc of such 
mixed marriages could rnatry either among tliemselves or 
is the caste of their mother. Their progeny in the fiflh or 
the seventh generation, If the malos continued in marry in 
the caste of their mother, was reduced to the caste of the 
female of the original mixed stock. Suitable marriages, 
continued through generations, alone could effect a change in 
caste. That tins elaborate rule should have led to any practical 
results is more than doubtful. 

The epics contain some examples of intcreastc marriages, 
but they illustrate the practice prevailing among tlic 
aristocracy and the sages. We will leave out the sagos os 
their stories arc shrouded in much mystic lore. As for the 
aristocracy we have already mentioned that Daiomtha 
had a ^Qdra female as one of his wives. But the Rameyai^ 
does not drop any hint that the children of the union were 
regarded as in any way different from the Kshatriyoa. 
^antanu married SatyavnU, the daughter of a fisherman. In 
* ifiek. H>' n-4. * pp. IM-T. 
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the story oT the MaJiAbhftrntiV no suggestion is medc thet the 
issue would be considered lo^ver tlion the Kshatriyos. Tlie 
girl*5 filler extorts a promise from tiic king that the son 
of Satyavati by Kim xhoU bo heir to the tlirone to the 
exclusion of Ms rdlxer son, nut because he feared that llic 
status of llic Kcui of hia daughter would debar liiiu from his 
right to the tlirotu*. but hnuiiise the oilier son of Clic king, 
being blic eldest* would be cniUU'd to it. As a nmllcr of 
fact, the Kuiiiuvrus luul Lbc PApOnvas, tlic havocs of tlic 
MaiiAbbdraLa. Ate repn^Hented a.s the dotcencIanlH of Uio him 
of Satyavatl. Though the KKlialriyos wore willing to marry 
females of lower cosies and bring up the progeny os their 
equals, ycL they could not tolerate their daughters marrying 
men of faulty dcjiccnt. Thus Dranpadl at her clinico*inarrUgc 
raised an objection agauu^t Koi^a on t}ic ground of his low 
birth. 

The third period ^ of Indian lustory, os we have conceived 
the periods, is marked by iwu developments in the ideals of 
the Hindu Dhorma. which had an important bearing on the 
theory and practice of caste. The gloriHcation of gifts to 
Brahmins, whiclt became so absorbing a feature of later 
Hinduism, was largely the contribution of this age. True 
it is ^at certain hymns in the lligvcdo. praise the giving cf 
gifts, and are known as Dana-Stutls, but they remaned 
outside the main eurrenta of the Uponisbadiu age, which was 
seething witii philosophical dLscussions. Nor arc they so 
definitive in their tone as tl;c dictum of Afanu tliat gifts 
alone—and by gifts Hanu unequivocally means gifts to 
Brolimins—is the supreme duly of man in the Kali agc.^ 
Another noteworthy development is the schematic growth 
of imaginary hells os punishments for certain oltcnders and 
^0 progressive application of the doctnne of rebirth. 
Penances have been always ordained for specific breaches 
of sacred rules. K these ore not perform^ by the offenders, 
then the picture of torments in hdl is held before the sinners. 
The dread of these imaginary liclLa was a new and perliapa 
a more effective metliod of seeing that pcnaneca were 
scrupulously performed. Unhesitating faith in the penances 

‘ l>aU wliioli are oiininan i e Uic Uutl iin<l l&e wo wccocdtng otta 
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naturally adds to the importance of the Brahmins. The 
'theory of rebirth is sought to be skilfully employ^ as a 
sanelion for certain rules of conduct. The jierpctrator of a 
particular offence, it Is declared, will be hnm in such and 
such alow station. Tlie inunlrrcr uTa Bmlinun will i>e reborn 
not as man but only as some Tltose who relinriulHh 

wilhoia necessity Ihdr divinely (fft]aiiu<d (rccu|wLioiu will 
become the scrvanlx of tlw Dmyiu*. A fiAdra who has fallen 
j>om his duty bccumcs on evit spirit feedu^ on motlia^ 
Dread of hornUc future births must liavc hcl]>cd Id uphold 
the proper practice of at least some of the rules connected 
with caste. Tlic total result of the pronounced (leveloiuncnla 
of these tendencies in this period u to be si'cn iu the 
prcpOftcTOXis elaims put forwanJ in favour of Uic Brabmlns. 

According to Manu the Ufthmln is the lord of tlux whole 
creation, b^ausc ht is produced fr<»m the purest part of the 
Supreme Deing, namely the iiiouUi« Both Ute gcHU and manes 
have to rcectvo their ofTcringa through tlirm. They arc, 
therefore, the roost exalted amongst men. so nmch so that, 
by his mere birth as a Bralrmln, a iwrvou is tlio living 
embodunent of the eternal law. The fuji^ioji that lire served 
in Vedio worship is new discharged by Uic Brahmin, lie 
replaces, so to say, tire as an intermediary i>ctwccn man and 
the gods. A Brahmin alone can become one with Brahman, 
tot only he of all the varpas is entitled to enter tlie fourth 
stage of life, vis. asceticism. Feeding the Brahmins ii one 
of the acknowledged ways of gaining religious merit.* 
Inscriptions of this period testify to the fact that this was 
oot a mere pious wish of the Brahmins, but a living reality 
acted up to by contemporary men and women.* A Bralrmin 
is entitled to whatever exists in tbc world. In fact, the whole 
world is Ills property, and othcra live on his charity.* So 
sacred are they that not to wait on them is one of the reasons 
leading to the degradation of the Kshatriyas. In purity they 
are compared with fire and water, tbc two prC’CmiDcatly 
purifying ogents. Whatever forbidden acts they do m 
adversity do not, therefore, cantaminate them.* 

* K«nu, sifl. 64^: ftbe cf. YiJtevmfkYA, no. ja«9.aa. 
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Vishnu is mote audacious thou ^Canu in asserting the vftxtli 
of the QrahmiiLS. He it not satisfied with olaimiTig that they 
are the intcrraedUvics between mau aud tlie gods, but would 
like to ctithrone thetn as the equals of gods, nay even os their 
ma^erK. Uv <ib8(tvcx : “ Tlic go<bt arc invUiblc deities* tlie 
Bralimin.^ arc vinible (hiUc.s. 'Ihc lirahmlnis sustain the world. 
It is l^y Die favour of the JlmiinjiQs timt Die gods reside in 
the henvenK; a kpcHi uttered by Jholitnins (whether a 
curse nr a hciicdlutiini) never faiU to eoine true. Wliat tlic 
Drahniiiis proiiounne, when }ugh!y jdcastd (as, if they promise 
sons, eatllL*! weullli, or some other boou to a man] the go<U 
will ratify; wlicn elic viaiblc gods ate pleased the inviSble 
gods ore surely pleased a^ well.*' ^ 

Naturally many nrc tiie privileges tliat ore eiaimed for 
the Braiimms. We will mention only a few oC them, not 
previously noticed. While in the lost period it was only the 
^Udra who was enjoined to serve the van^os and particularly 
the Btalimin. now all tlic three varuos are exiiorted to serve 
the Bralimin, the theory being that each lower caste owes 
subservience to all the higlicr castes.* Ndrada exhorts a 
king to be constantly showing iiorvour to the Brahmins for 
** a Held furnidicd with Bralimins Is the root of the prosperity 
of Uic world Tlic kiugmustslrowhimsclfftrstin Die monring 
to tire Brolimins and salute them. To them belongs the right 
to collect Uowera and suuh other tilings, to convcxHC with other 
men's wives without any restraint, and to cross rivers wlDiout 
paying any fare for the ferry. If engaged in trade, they may 
use the feny >viDiout paying any toll.® Yet with ah his 
exaltation a Brahmiu is exhorted to follow the rules of conduct 
laid down for him lest he sliould misa the frtiit of bis Vedie 
studies. And the old saying, applauding the union of the 
Brahmin and the Kshatriya, is glibly paraded forth.* 

The Sudia gets socially more degraded, though ways and 
means arc discovered for his religious cmancipaDon. In the 
latter connection, the later division into “ sat" and “ osal ”— 
good and bad-—^Qdras Rrst makes its appearance. And the 
rules regarding social and moral Utc, evuiclng greater 
degradation of the doss, must evidently h&ve been devised 
for the use of the latter* dass, vis. the osafc Sodra& Servitude 

' VkA&u, p. 77. > ColhetiM 9f SvHtii, p ISS. 
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U procUimed to be a pcmiincnt condition of n Sfidra, 
whether he be actually bought or not. A ^Qdra n^u^t not 
acquire wea]t]^ because thereby he caiues pain to tlic 
Br^tmins. Menu coimdly dcclnrcH tUsC a ^QdrA cannot 
commit en ofTrucc civusing Iokis of hii; cas(C| so degraded wm 
he.^ Wiierc some kitidb of aiilritiKm.s hquors ore forbiddcii 
to the Tncm1>cn; of the twicc*bom castCHi the ^0<lra is left 
to himaclC.* EvidciiUy the ^tldm v/am ruganled beyond the 
pale of moral mlluencc. Tiic llmhmin did i\ot evrn carulnccnd 
to expect ot him m adherence to Ida high moral precepts. 
A househoidcTi when sipping water Cor personal purillc&Uoii, 
must not use it iC brought by a Sadra. A Tnember of the 
Arst three castes must not travel in ti)c company of Stidras. 
It seems that the SMras were considered to import some sort 
of defilement to objects like bed and scat by tlicir Louoh.* 

In the sphere of religion t)>o tendency is to forbid bo the 
^Qdra the use of the most ciHcecious Xormuis and rites on 
the one hand, and to exhort liim to perform most of the dolly 
rites and the obligatory sacraments prescribed for the other 
castes. The doctrine of solvation through Che conselentioas 
discharge of tJic duties proper to caste is, Indeed, mentioned 
here and there. But evidently the Brahmin lawgivers of this 
period did not feel fully satisfied with tb&t method of 
salvation. They had come to possess too much faitli in tlic 
efficacy of the rites and eoeraments to allow them to be 
neglected even by the SiXdra The liberalising Influence of 
the Buddliist revolt and of Vaishoava compassion led the 
Brahmins to devise ways and means of assuring spiritual 
betterment to the Sfldra in tlie Brahmonlo way of rites 
and sacraments. It must also be mentioned that the 
performance of the Brahmanic rites and sneraments by a 
large section of the people had a sclhsh interest for the 
Brahmin, which he could not have entirely lost sight of. 
Rites and sacraments require the scrrloos of a Brahmin. 
The ^tldra caste—the largest section of the people—was the 
only one which was denied sacred knowledge. If the ^udraa 
wanted to perforin the Brahmanic rites and sacraments they 
would iuvariably have to requisition the servioes of a Bndunm. 
To allow the ^Hdra the privilege of these sacred performances 
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wcuf tbxij to ensure a Urge fot the BraUnm. 7et 

neither the genuine deeire to widen the scope of his religious 
regulations so ae to mahe it poasiUe for the Uwly to 
work for his spiritual uplift in the Brahjnaiuc way, nor the 
selAsh motive of proeuiing mass cUoitelc was strong enough 
for the Bralimin to override eomplctely his supreme ^ith in 
the sanctity of hb lore or bis hi|^i regard for ceremonial 
purity. He began to make a distinction between the ^Qdra 
who behaved properly according to the Brahmin’s ideas, and 
the $tldm who was slovenly enougli not to come up to this 
standard of conduct—the '\sat*' and the ‘‘asat*’ Sudra. 
Orvly tlK former class of ^ddras was aUowcd the privilege 
of the practice of rites and sacramimts though witiiout the 
use of the Vedio formidie. 

Yij^avalkya opines that the usual sacrammls arc accom- 
panied by the recital of mantraa only in the ease of the first 
throe castes. The ^udm, by impUcdticm, were to perform 
them without the use of Vedie formols. They bad to use the 
ordinary formula cd nnmas " (obeisance). They niay offer 
in the same way the daily sacriUces on the domestic, Arc 
and also the annual offering to the manes.’ According to the 
^ukronXti, a ^Qdra must perftmn all the sacred duties 
incumbent on him with the help of the ** naioas " formula, 
which b here explained in the iemunology, usual in the next 
period, as the mantra given in the IhiraQas* Atri, 
Laghuiahkha, and Likhrta draw a dbtinctiw between the 
Sudra and the other castes by enjoining die ^ddra to under¬ 
take only charitahlc welfare works and to eschew the 
Vedie performances.’ Manu b more rigorous in his refusal 
of the right of the ^Qdra to fuBil the saezed law of the Aryaa. 
But even be b prepared to make a concesdon in the case of 
those ^Odras who are desirous of gaining merit, end exhorts 
them to imitate the practices of the virUiout.* V&jfiavalkya 
abo seems to recognise the higher clalnxs of thoM 
whose conduct is proper according to the Brahmanio ideas.’ 
Ushanas, Brhadyama, and Laghovishou classify the Madras 
into sat and asat.* The most potent agent for personal 

^ YUAmlkn. m. XX M. » p. 1«. 

• cSbiam ^ £nrUi», pp. n. iH xsi. 
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pun6citlon that the Brahmins have thought of, viz. the 
liquid made up by the mixture of cow's milk, ourtb, ghee, 
urine, and dung is, however, oonaidcred so sscred a thing 
tluit 1C a SCiclra drinkH It, he commitH os ticinous a sin os a 
Brahmin who <lrinkH H]iiriliuiU¥ liquor.’ 

Xlic AjqnvximnUcn; of t)ie Vninya to the Sandro, already 
noticed In the l^wl perfofl, Ik earriocl Cuvlher in llils. In the 
scooinit of live orriUlon uf the four cnstCH from the body of 
the Supreme Being, Maiiu groujx the two cnstcK tog<.*tlier lut 
being produced out of that iialC uf tlie body, wliich is \ca» 
ssnctincd Umn the other half, above I lie navel, from which 
tilt Brahmin and the Kshatrlya arc represented to liavc 
emerged.* Wliilc dealing with the question os to who siiould 
be treated aa Ins guest by a Brahmin, Mann and VisliQu 
recommead that a Vai^ya and a $6dra guest nmy ho allowed 
to eat ivith OAC*a servants, out ot compassion.* YdJAavalkya 
proscribes for the Vali»ya the same period of dcatlvimpurity 
as the one he rceommciuLs fur a gofnl ^fidrn.* We liavc seen 
that a Brahmin could nnt gcneriilly accept food offered by o 
SOdro, though he could oat what was giveu to him by a 
Vai^a. Some writers of this period extctul tins privilege to 
the good isddrris, thus putting thein on a par \^ith the 
Vaiiyaa.* 

or tlic coiites that ore supposed to spniig from mixed 
marriagea the offspring oC liypergamous uni tins among the 
6nt three castes are allowed by Manu the rites and duties 
of the twicc'bom. The other mixed castca, according to him, 
arc aititicd only to the religious privileges of the ^Qdra.* 
^jhavalkya's view is clearly stated only in the cave of the 
Cba^ddla. wliom he describes as ouUide tlic pale of Che 
sacred iaw.* ^ukroiitCi strikei^ a differcjit note, more in con* 
sonanoe with tlie religious feelings of the later period, when 
worship through muttering the name of god came to be 
believed to be the universal and easy method of spiritual 
uplift. The issue of the mixed marriages of a hyporgomous 
nature, excepting perhaps the offspring of a Brahmin male 
and a Kshatriya female, are to be treated os iSOdras. This 
view ia in marked contrast witli that of the Dharma literature. 

^ VIvliQci. 2^ irs. H/SrnfUlM. p. 8U. 

* Miinii, i. US. * MnJkU, lU, IIS. Vlsltgu, p. 910. 

* Yljnftviilkvu, p. lias. * CplUetion of SmHti*, p. 199. 

* MKnu, X, 41, ’ VRiARvallcyK. p. 07, 
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but in perTcet conforoiity with that of the AxtW&^ra. 
Progeny of unions in tbc inverse order of castes is assi^cd Co 
a new bategory^ to t)e net with in the castC'Otg^izatioa of 
the later period. They are the lowest of the ^Udraa and must 
practise their duties for their religious uplift by repeating 
only the name of goJ.' Thus the praLilomas (orDq)ving of 
uniotis of females of higher and males of lower eastes) ore 
no doubt ouUfde the pale of the Brahms nic law, m they were 
in the lost ])cnod) but the general tendency ot llboralizing 
religious regulations, as we observed has effected a change 
in tho attitude towards the necessity of apiiilual betterment 
for these groups. And the newer motliod of religious worship 
is thrown open to them. 

Tho solidarity of a caste aa a unit of social organiaation 
is more and more adciowlcdged. lb is tho duty of the king 
to sec that tire various castes observe tbdr own rules and 
regulatfonsi and tn bhog back the erring members to their 
path of duty. Re has also to differenUate between difTerent 
oostos by ftpprophato marks of distinction.^ The king must 
inquire into the Jaws of castes before settling disputes. When 
enacting any law he must see that the proposed law is not 
at variance with the customs of castes.^ Xtrada rcoogniscs 
the right of a member oC a caste to sucoecd to the property 
of the dcceosod in ease he has no near heirs entitled to 
sucoBision> YajilavoJkya requires a suitor to mention his 
caste in liis plaint.* The solidarity cf the Brahmin costo is 
very pronounced. Members of Ute ensto owe certain duties 
to fellow-members on certain occasions. One of them U that 
of invidng certain neighbours of the caste to a dinner-party, 
at which twenty Brahmins arc entertained.* 

What constitutes effective association between membora of 
a group is important from the point of view of the develop^ 
ment of caste. Vishnu's views on assooiation, though they 
govern the outoasta and tbe mlecchas are very much like 
the ideas that regulated eocisl mtercourse between caste and 
caste or between the members cf a single caste in later times. 
Sitting on tho same bench, riding in the some carriage, lying 
on tbe same couch, or eating iu the company of a person 

' .^vkKtn*fi, p. 10 *. 
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proves such c?osc rclatk>ns Ihat if a pcnoti hftppens to be an 
outcajt, the person assodeting with ]\uii in the ways 
indicated above, hccovun himselT an outcast after a year. 
One who habitually drinks waler fmm or lialhos in a pool 
situated in a fnrcijpt eouniry mlurcM Ininsrlf in the slatna of 
the inhal>ilanl of that e<it(ntry.* Wc ran clearly rcci'spiir.e 
in tUcac ideas, once Ihry were tt) Miclal behaviour, 

U)c potency io ereale, in efiurso fit time, newer nntl tiewer 
castes. 

Food offered by a f^OdraisiteneraJly fnriiidtlen to a lirafimin 
Si in the last perbxl, bot with lhisdiff4*KiiRe tbal. in ruidltlon 
to Lhc speciilenUy privticf^l i^Qdms, then* Is I lie eloxK of I he 
good ^Qdrti wltosc food may )>e accejdcd. Tliu general 
tenor of the detailed regulations leads tu to believe tlint Mi 
permitted food was to be either tme<v)kcdor speeiiiSly prepared 
in milk or ghee. According to Vishnu, a men^ber of tlic (Irst 
three castes has lo undergo a penance if ho takes food offered 
by a carpenter, a bfaclounith, a gulclsnulb, a dealer In 
motasscs and other liquido, an oibpreKKer, a weaver, a <iyer of 
cloths, a eanC'Workcr, or a washerman. Tlio later dislluctios 
between food prepared wiikout the addition of water and 
that in which water is used Is mentioned by Alrl. lie allows 
a Brahmin to aceept from a ^Odra anything that is ])repare(l 
In gheo and articles like milk, buttermilk, curdtt, etc. 
Consistently with this distinction in food the same writer 
forbids a Brahmin to take water from a Scdra. The food 
offered even by a Kshatriya and a Vailya was not considered 
to be perfectly innocuous.* 

'Hte origin of the later practice for membm of different 
castes not to sit In tlic same row for taking meals must be 
discovered In an idea expressed by Angiras. 11c opines tliat 
if, among perscos takiog thdr mc^ sitting in a row, one of 
them happens to have committed any sin, all others share 
it. This possibility of guflt coDt however, be evaded by the 
mteposition of doors, posts, ashes, and water.* 

Wc have already noticed that Vishpu enjoins the houso> 
holders of the flat three castes not to travel in the company 
of the Madras. The reason for this injunction was lhat 

• viihpu. pp. zta, au. 

• VUhau, pp. ISS. )M. tf 9mfiii4, S, 4, (S, 80. 188, 398. 

• Cpikettm S‘»fWa p. a, n * » 
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probably the Sfidra was considered to imp&rt pollution by 
contact. As a matter of fact, according to the interpretation 
put by^he commentator on another rule, the ^Qdm's touch 
dedlcd objects Hlce vehicles and seats and thus rendered them 
unih for ubo unless water was sprinkled over them.* Ahgiras 
requires a Jlnihmin to sip water for puriheaLion if he comes 
in contact with a washerman, a loathcr-workrr» a fisherman, 
or a cone-worker. A llralimui, drinking water from the vessel 
of a ChaoOaK Inis to luidcrgo the )3cnance of living on cow's 
urine for o number of days. Nay, Lcgbu^nklin goes even 
further and prescribes this i^cnoncc if a Brahmin happens to 
driuU water &om a wcH from which a Chm^dAla has drawn 
water. Sarpvorta’s opinion is still more stiingent inasmuch 
os he regards even running water os dc/llcd, if it is used by 
the Aniyajas or outcasts. Atri declares a washerman, a 
Icatber-wcrkcr, a conc'Workcr, a dsherman, and a Blnl to 
be Antyajos or outcasts. VedavySsa odds to this list several 
other castes. According to Uiimas. tlie Giaod^l^ to 
cntci' a village for sweeping, etc., in the first haU of the day. 
carrying n broom under hia armpit and a small j;ct hanging 
at his neck.* These legulations remind one of Poona life 
m the days of the Peshwos. 

The later theory of pollution by contact and its limits finds 
its diet mention in Vrddhah&rita who observes that tire effect 
of contact is limited to three persons, the fburth person if 
touched being free. A regulation of Alrl about touch- 
pollution fully breathes the lalcr spirit. In socrincial sessions, 
in rcL'gious and marriage processions, and on oil festive 
occaaions thci’e is no question of untouchabiUty.* 

The traditional scheme of occupations of the four castes 
is laid down as usunl, but with some modifications, quite in 
keeping with the changed attitude towards the status of 
some of these groups. Thus, Yijnavalkya allows a ^Qdta, 
in case of necessity, to engage in trade, which was erstwlule 
regarded as the sole preserve of the Vaiiyas.^ Agriculture, 
again, in the opinion of some, was a proper occupation for 
the ^Qdra. Fmther, it was more and more regarded os a 
ffuiLoblc occupation for all castes.* Nevertheless, Manu, as 

‘ VfaJmu. |>. Ul». 

« CoiMPti ^ NtnriH4. m. 1. 1(1, 28. Si. 40, lUS-0. 957. 4221. 

* rplUetlon y SimiHf, pp. SO. U14. * YOJflAvaJI^ p. SS. 
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usual. Tepreacnts the more orthodox view, RemArking that 
some regard agriculture as nzi exccUenfc ocaupatino. he 
contends that it is blame wort! ly because the plough Injures 
the earth and the living organisms.^ There arc Indications 
that the ideal o<'C(ipftii<ins jiroscrihcil for tlie four enstes were 
not arocsNurlly follownl Uy thorn. Tiio nmlirnin‘< fmrticufuriy 
wenittl to liftvo lukoii to niiujy of the non i pal ions that were 
either enUroly fi>fhidden In Ihom or tdlowrd luily In 
atrnighiuned circumviiuuv.s. ThiM U the ojtly ii'gitimatc 
Inference we can drnw reom the long list^ i^f unlitHralimini 
vrho must luit he invilt'd U> a S^rtVlillin diniit<r.* f'liRrudatto. 
a Brahmin by Wrlh, i« roi)ri^sojitcfl in I hr i>Iuy “Mfceha- 
katika *' os following the oocupation of a Vui.'lya.” Thai tlie 
oecupation of the Kshatriya was often usnrpiui by (»thcr 
castes is abundaiidy clear ficm the ocoouaIk of some of the 
ruling liousca of tills period. Uarslmvartlhaim (if Konouj, 
by con temporary account, wa<i a Vaisya/ while thr ICodaiuha 
rulers of Banawiui wore UndninuK.^ 

We have seen ahove Ihr reawju advanced hy Mnnu why 
ogncultiiTc should Ik regarded as an unwotlUy occupation 
for the Brolmiin. In regard to other occupations we do not 
know the grounds on >rhich the status of an occupation wos 
determined. Yet there is no doubt that there was some 
dfiTuxed scheme of status of dilfercot Qeon{>ationH which 
depended not so much on dxeir lucnitivencss os on their 
ceremonial purity. N&roda diatinguishes all work as either 
pure or impure, and mentions the following as laxpurc work ( 
sweeping the gateway, the privy, and the road, rublilng the 
master's limbs, aliompooiug tlxe seorct parts, and gathering 
and putting away the leavings of food, ordure, and urine.^ 

There is still permission for tlic tlucc castes to marry 
outside thdr varpa excepting from among the ^Qdros. But 
a wife of lower varija is declared to be unfit for the 
perform Eincc of rcUgious rites. 

The number of new groups formed by unions between. 
Hit members of the four castes, and by further intermarnages 
between these groups and so on, is no longer the limited 

* Muiu. X, M. * AUnii, U{, lOO-OQ. 

* TAe LivU Clay Corl, muiaJatcd hy A. W. Rwlcr, iVOf. np. ISB, let. 
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number that it was in the last period-^ With all this multi* 
pUeity, however, to each group is ascribed some more or less 
de^nito* occupation. It appears tliat in new occu¬ 

pational groups having the characteristicn of castes had 
arisen, and Uic Brahman ic account of their origins was a 
mere theory based on pcrmtiintions a^ul combinations of the 
fotir original castas which bounded tlic B rail mins* mental 
horizon. 

That intOTCasto marriages were not absolutely out of vogue 
even to the end of tlio period under review is proved by 
cpigraphicol and other data. But ic Hcems that except in the 
ease of a BraUmlu marrying a Sodra female the issue of 
such marriages were not singled out for special treatment, 
proper for a clast different from that of the father or the 
mother. It in recorded by a Cliincw traveller that the 
daughter of King llanlm, who was a Vaiiyo, was married 
to A Kshfltriya, end it does not appear that the children of 
the union were regarded ai any tiling eUc than Kshatriyas.* 
A Jodhpur imoripUon nf the latter half of the ninth century 
mentions the ease of a Brahmin, who liad two wives, one of 
whom was a Ksbatriya lady. Tlie children of this lady 
were classed os KKhatriyos.^ In t!ie tenth century, 
RdjaiokhnrAi a Jlrahmln, took a Ch&homilruv Jady to wife.* 
An Inscription from Bengal, liclonging to the seventh century, 
dcsorihss a certain individual as " pdroiava " and makes him 
the issue of a Bralimin father ond a Idfldra mother, which is 
in conformity with niln of the sacred laws.* Bftpa, in his 
Harshacliaribo. also tcUs us tliat hU father, s Brahmin, 
had a SUdra wife besides a Brahmin one, and deaorihes her 
issue os his '' p&rwiava brothers 

The state of ca^te-organlaation as reveolcd by literature 
and the {nscriptions of the fourth period is lU ikiogly similar 
to that which we noticed as prevailing about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The leading authoritlea of this 
period are Piu*lUara, Hem&dii, M&diiava, and KomalAkara. 
The traditional account of the total extermination of the 
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Kfihatriyad hy Foraiurftma, strengthened by their dcfeotinn 
to Buddhism^ hnd already given rise to tho theory tint the 
Kshatnya race had ceased to exist ^9ith the Nondos. The 
rent of the older Kalmfriya families, caused by the inroads 
of the HGoos, further lent supjnrt to thn theory. Finally 
tlic rude shock that was given to Hindu sovereignty by the 
early id^eslcm oonquerors so far co»vlnoc<l the PnniiitK of 
tho extinction of blie Kshatrlytu tlint we dnd ICanmlilkitm 
only grudgingly Ackn<nvlcdgi:ig tlicir exiNtcncc na a rare 
phcnomcnoit.^ Tins shadowy cxi5t;<*nce of tho ICshatriyns 
rendered it uimocrssnpy for the Bral^mhi*. even if they wished 
it, to curtail their privileges excepting in very few particulars 
which touched tlie interests of the Brahmin caste. We, 
therefore, find Uu old scheme of fo\n castes mentioned tn tote 
in tlic literature of tlus period. Yet liyi^crgamy is forhiddun 
in favour of endogamy by llcmadri.* The uso of Kjiiritumis 
drinks ii sinful only for the Uralnniu and not fur tlic f^hatriya 
and t]\e Vai^ya as formerly. A Brnlnnin may (ako the food 
prepared either by a Kshnlriya or n Vaixya in their own 
houses only on oertam religious occasiojiK, provided iheoo 
persons have lived ncooixling to the snored law.^ 

We have already noticed tho progressive Assimilation of 
tho Valiya with tlie ^Gdra, and ^vc Hnd ICaiiial&kara, tho 
latest authority of this period, ojienly declaring that tlic 
Valiyos are hardly known to exist in the Kali age. In 
tlie regulations of this period it is becoming more and more 
clear that writers on religion treat both the VoUyas and 
the ^Gdraa as almost Indistingulshablo. The oeeupations 
presoribed by Par&iaTo, who is par oMllencc the mentor of the 
age, for both of them arc the same, vis. agriculture, trade and 
crafts, with the usual addition of service of the Jlrahmins In 
the cose of the ^Qdras.* VaUya'i food is almost as much 
taboo to the Brahmin as that of the SQdra.* 

In the treatment of the ^Gdraa, it seems that the distinction 
ma<lc in the last period between sat and out ^Gdra was 
acted upon locally in Northern India, and did not appeal to 
writers on sacred law hailing from Southern India. To them 
a ^Qdra was a SGdra, and as such an untouchable, except 

* Silih>KfmtjMara, p. 9dU. * IlcntlUlrJ, v<*l. HI, p(. ii, u. CdT. 
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in name. Mrldhava cxliorU a Brahmin to avoid livmg in 
the san^c house with a Sudra or accompanying him in a 
carriage. Nor must he take food ordinarily cooked by him. 
Blit food that is prc|>arc<i ia oily Rubsioaoc or in milk may 
be accepted* provided it is eaten not in the house of the 
^Qdra 1 mt on ti ic honks of a river .' lie n md ri even geca futtUcr 
and jnipiCRscs upon a ilndimin tlic sin hi (ness of caling one’s 
food in a J^iidra'.s houKC tiicnigii pTcj>ar(*(l liy oneself with the 
raw matcrinlH .siipnlicd hy (lie Shdra.* Even the food of 
the fcwprJvileRtti *^fldriis I hat was formerly ftccepUtIde to tlic 
Brahmin is ruled out by M&dliavn ns a custom unsulLcd for 
the Kali age.* So dclormincd has the opposition to the 
^Qdm*s food become, that Kamolukara Is at pains to explain 
away ancient texts by all manner of foneifbl interpretations.^ 

In tlic Held of religion the has not only tcLaincd the 
ri^ts that were conceded to him but finds them now ever 
more well-defined and codified beyond all eavU by KamalA- 
kora, who even upholds hui right tu the use of the aU-purifyiDg 
mixture, ** pafidiagavya.’* * As already observed, tliis 
religious emancipation of the ^fiJra does not by any means 
put him on an equal footing with the higher castes. Even 
within the folds of new creeds like devotional Vaishijiavinn* 
where, perfect religious equality may, naturally, be expected, 
the mlerioriby is Uken for granted and even acted 

upon. It in precisely bceausc Itfimananda, one of tlic apostolic 
succcasors of Rfim&nuja, tlic founder of perhaps the moot 
catiiolic form of Vaislu:iavism, was iuoultcd by his brethren 
for his social inferiority that he travelled northwards and 
established a new sect, He asked his followers not to inquire 
about anyone’s caste.* 

The re^ous upheaval in Maharashtra, which began about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, produced considerable 
appreciation in the religious position of the ^udra. We have 
already seen that the Sfidn was exhorted to mutter the 
descriptive names of God for his salvation. This method of 
opiritual betterment was gredualiy becoming an integral 

* rvOifliO. vol. il, pU II, p. 90 I pt. I, pp. 410-11. 
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part of the developcreeds of ^aiviflm and Vaiiihi^avism. 
About the beginning of tliis period or a little, earlier* 
NimAm&hfttmya or tlic iiu])ortancc of muttering the nanica 
of God wuH fmely acknowledged in the ilraJimaiiie works. 
In tlic pctiwl \tndcr review* there floutiHlicd in MaharfiKlitm 
a number of of tmlKliinding perttunalily. They 

explor'd and pcrfeolrd dils cosy mctlujd of solvatirm foe 
the iSfldraK. 'ihu Hiicclal mtdliud of preaclnug by nieimv of 
peripatetie sermon k deliven^d in tciu|)teK witli tlie ucconi* 
]taniment of some Mbnple ntuxie was carried lu t^erfeuUnn 
by two noii^limlindn NuiutM, Nfundev and TiikArQm. The 
traditional liislory written by Maliipnti in tiio mi (Idle of 
the eighteenth Qciilury makm this <xuiLc clear. KurthcTi ijf the 
saints who oonLributed to the now religious forces a large 
majority was formed by tl^c non-Bralimins. Of Ute Umlunin 
saints* many cojuiot be rcgai'ded aa being wliolly in a direct 
line of this movement. Ibcy still laid much cmpliasiN on 
the philosophic lupect of religion. JilDncKliwar with hln 
brother and siatcr and Ekonuth seem to be the oulHlondiug 
Brahmin saints wlio had the greatest ^ynipatUy with the 
new doctrine of solvation througlt the muttering of the 
names of CckI. The former were Uic childicn of a Bialimln 
asoetia, relumed to the living of u householder and as such 
rough despised by the Uiolimfns. Kkanith ventured to 
feed the untouohables at a ^rJlddha'dinner (dinner In honour 
of the manes) before the invited Bralunuu had hod their 
meals. For this aacrilegiaiia ootj oven though God liod 
performed a miracle In favour of Elumfith, the local Brnlimliti 
insisted on his undergoing a purificatory rite which Ekanfilh 
duly performed. Almost everywhere the BroJmiins figured 
as opponents of tlic new movement whicli appeared to them 
to upset the good old Brahmanie way of salvation through 
proper rites and ceremonies and to undermine the system 
of caste.’ By their poetic ability, Ihcir capacity for religious 
experience, and by their pure life, these ^Qdros impressed 
tlidr contemporaries—irrespective of caste—so mueh so 
that they were enthroned as saints and ador^ by all. Tliese 
saints of Mabhrlislitra produced a revolution without the 
uproar of a rebellion. The Sfldxai wlio was aceustumed to 

• Vide bhakfevfjttva, by UalUpoU (SferprAQ, by L. B. Cokhofe. 
ISM. 
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look upon It u % great privilege to be allowed to practise 
the Bralunanic riles, though only with (he accompanimeat 
of the Puraiuc mantraa, now produced indiriduAls who 
■truck out a now path and cstahUdwl themselves as 
teachers. And Ibe Umhmln. who was doubtAjl whether a 
^Qdm was even cnimlile of profiting by lih religious teachings, 
liafl to accept wmir of fcht'se SAdra^i a«» hla religiouM masters. 
Dcvotionnl aelioobf of roligioint srcis pro<Uicud a more or leas 
similar ehajigc in the oLiu*r |Mrfx of imlia. 

These {^Qdni xaiiilK, lliougb Ihcy eX])loite<l the easy method 
of salvation and Uuui fnitt Ute Aflilnus from llic liraltmanic 
domination in tbeir Npirilunl Ufc% upheld tlie old order of 
tho four caxtes including tliolr mvn status of infehovity in 
the scheme, lltcrr was anotlier eiuittmjxirery movement 
which proclaimed a wliolesdc revolt against oostc. It was tho 
sect of the Hftnbliivas.* It provud to be an unxucocssful 
attempt, giving rise to a new caste. Tho followcn of this 
sect were eontcmptuously I retted and even bitterly hated 
by ail claavt« of tlic ]K)pulatian. 

In the treatment of the mitcast section of tlie soriety this 
period witnesres a development which is in kcqdng with 
the idcu of ecremoniaJ purity. GntouelmbDity U graded 
according to Llic supiwscd impurity of the object A Brsdimin 
should keep a dutanoc of one yuga, Iwo, tlirco, and tour yugas 
between hinuclf and a deg^cd pervmw a woman in her 
period, a ]>arturicnt woman, and a GbandUn respectively 
in order that be may not catch pollution from them.* 

In the S|)hcrc of religion tfic lot of these iwoplc It sought 
to be improved for the first time in the history of Hinduism. 
It was RkmAnujo, the Brahmin, who took bold steps for the 
religiousbettermentof those people. He secured for them the 
privilege of visiting the temple oio dsy in the year sad 
devised something which they might put ou oomspooding 
to the sacred thread of the Brahmins.* 

In Mahlrftshtra and other parts of India also the untouch¬ 
ables produced some saints who were not only adored by their 
own caste but in course of time came to be highly respected 
by all. 

* V. L. nhawe. UakmMn Ssr wmtt {Uantkft, voL 1. pp. 

* ParflStn^ vol. 11, pL II, p. SS. 

* J. W. ¥$ti(ah^r,OtaUtetiftkt^figittitLtitMMrtif /xSfa, lOJOi pp. M**S« 
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The tradition^] &s&{gnTDcnt of occupations to the four castes 
is very largely modiOed. We have already noticed that the 
Vaidyas and the dOdras are given eorntnon occupatfofLS. vis. 
tradc» agriculture, and crofts. The Braltmin is ollnwcd to 
live on AgriculUiTc provided he employe i^Cdm labourcht 
to do the actual >vork. lifAdhavu corulidly ubsems llmt ic 
is not pouiUc in Uic Kali age for tlic llraiunin to main lain 
hlmsL'lf on sacriDcial rc<*s. Xhr ccunomic aspect sceiru to liave 
affected Uic writer to such on exUiit that lie allrnvA all the 
four von^ns to IraOu and practise craTls.^ Tlio ancirjit 
proCcssiou of ilia Kslialriyas we And taken up l>y oUicr rautes 
as well. It is well known UmC the l*ci»hwa rulers of i’oona 
were Braiimins. The Chcra. Cliola, and Tandy a kings 
belonged to the caste of tho VcUalos,* a cultivating cute 
of Madras. The Nayak kings of Madura and 'J'ruijoro were 
Balijas, traders by caste." In some ports oven the ^njriginal 
races ruled over petty prlnclpaUtiei. I1ic Gonds provide 
perhaps the best exoniplo.* The occupational diversity was 
for greater Ilian the one contcnipinUd in the old scheme 
and is frankly rceognisted botii by Mfidhava and KamolHUara 
in their treatment of mixed marriages. 

As regards tho regulations of marriage, the four castes 
and the other groups are regarded os completely endogamous 
units, hypergomy being positively disoouraged. The list of 
groups coruidcred to have been tlic result of mixed uuious 
becomes very large and includes almost all the groups, 
occupational oroUicrwlsc, known to the authors, as bclutving 
like unit oostes. Kamal&kara’s list, for example, includes 
such groups as Kolhati or Bahurupi, Kandu. Sali, Moohi, 
Burud, Ghaal, and otlicrs." ML<lhava tries to explain the 
origins only of about sixty groups and characLcristioally 
observes, Innumerable are the costc-Ukc groups that 
are produced by miseegenfilion.'* * It is clear that wliatevcr 
element of reality this theory of the origins of the numerous 
caste-like groups, besides the four onaient castes, possessed 
at the outset, by now it was merely a hypothetical explanation 
of the increasing caste-groups in tho society. The Bralimin 


* l^ftrUnn, vol. i, pi. il, pp. 0 * 0 , 

' KooftWnnUiaL p. US. * tHodtv Ceniitt, IMI, p. 144. 

* OoKVffr qf Jndte, vol. x. p. iU. 

* SffirotaMtaterd, pp. SSV-M. * I'eriUurti, vol. I, pi. il, p. ISS. 
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writers could not rid tUemsclvcs of ti\6 idea of the four 
original cBi»te8. To them numerous furthor groups could 
have been only pro<luce<1 as a rosuU of unions between Uic 
incmbcrs oC llic four castes, JuRt os tlicsc latter were created 
from the body of tlic Suprenic Iti fnet, this is tho 

nrahmuiiiral theory of the origins of the numerous castes. 
M&dlinva (nukes a fiiudc untl rurc AdiritHxitni that Uic practioes 
a)\d rcg;daLiouj< uliimt Die four cusles Iwvc l>ccn changing 
from uffe to 

Casio, AK u gr(m[), cuinpvised wiLliiu a larger cla&s aud with 
no necessary coinicetion will} uocnpallon, Is conbemulated by 
the of>mmcutatorR imd Niljnndha'Writcrs of this period. 
According to them, out of the miuiy tribuiiAls designed for 
justice one consisted of persons living in the same place, 
following different occupations, and belonging to different 
OQStcB, wlulc anuther ronsisted of people corryii^ ou one typo 
of occupation but Ijclunging to different castes.* Nllikaotha 
explains a regulation of YfijfiavoJkya about witnesses to mean 
that they shall be accoiding to tlw caste aitd varpa of the 
litigants. If the eoslcs of the parties differ, then witnessea 
belonging to tlic varpa in which Iho cosies ore comprised 
should be called in.* 

Thus by tl^e end of tJiis period we visualize the caitc' 
organisation, os revealed in the literature of the period, 
to be not at all different in any u^senUal point from tbo one 
which we dcsoribod as prevailing in tixe middle of tlio 
nineteenth century. Perlmps it may be oontouded tlmt 
there is not the same multiplicity of groups described in this 
literature. We have opuicd tJiat the theory of mixed castes, 
os expanded by Uio contemporoiy writers, nmrks the 
numerous groups that liad come Into existence. Now we 
propose to i^rcsertt some data from the imcrlptions and 
travellers' accounts bearing oa tlie names and the variety 
of contemporary groups which corroborate our view. 

In a Prakrit mscription of an early date of the Biahmanio 
king ^ivaskandavarinan of KUnclii arc mentioned Vallave '* 
(herdsman) and " Qovallave" (cow'herdsman).* In an 

* Ibid., jil \. n. 180. 

* VMv»Sra.Jf«yOSSs (KmWi ediUon, 1080 ), 8. 810; eofrpan ilw 

ktcdlitvlUd’* ogntrociU on Uaau, vlU, p- & 10 . 

* Vym/Uhc-Mit^Akfui. loo. rtt., nolcs, p. 00 . 

* Ind^e, vol. i, p. 8. 
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hiscriplion of the tenth cenlupy from I.sUtpur dislrier, 
occur the foUowing names of profeswiont or oukIcs in ctim* 
binntion with the proper names of indmJuals : “ ^anika*’ 
(merchant), “ Ncmakuvaolka ’* (xnltmuTchnnl), “Tfirp* 
bOlikn ” (bctchsellcr) nnd .SutradJiilm*' (enrpcnler). In 
the aamc place la nicntloned ilir simp of n hruniiT (Kumsaru) 
and that of a llitihniin hclcl-aiillcr.^ fn n SoiiMi hnltaii 
inscription the btanidaries of a jMirllcnilnr pic^ei* nf Imu) nn* 
Axc<l ill reference to the lands nf n hhicksmith (KuniiriA^).* 
In other Inacriptiuna we have referiiice.s to iinliviilimls ns ihc 
“ Vcliaino ” (ciiltiratop) So*urjd*so nr tif sueii and MU'h 
locality.’ Iluvtw (loildy-lupp<*i‘j<) arc referred In la umdiirp 
inscription.* In the nncient city of Coiijirvarum lerlnin 
quarters ware mostly inhabited hy weavers, were 

patronised by the king and consisbcHl of two tenlicjns of 
Pattasaiinf/* which corrcaponil with the iileidienl iliviNlomi 
of the present day Snhyans (weavers) of Madran.* Vciikayyn 
has observed that many names of ludividuals ovciirrjhj( 
in some of the South Indian InKoriplhjrw have m thidr secfnid 
portions names of" profcssinii or caste to which the iiidiviiltial 
belonged, with a oomplimenlnry epillict, tliu whale Lltle 
meaning ' the great dancing master . . , carpenter, gold- 
smith, broaicr, llrdhmapQ, cto., of Uio king' whose name 
is prchxed to the title 

A Gaudakara(>ika" (writer from the Gauda country) 
is mcnGoncd in a Kortli Indian insoiiption of the end of the 
tenth century.* In an inscription from Dharwar District 
belonging to the eleventh century occurs a dear reference 
to the division of the non-Brcdimin castes (it Madriut into 
those of tlie right Ijond and those of the left.* Another 
reference to this well*known but not properly understood 
distinction occurs in a Madras inscription of al^ut the same 
time.^ AnoUier inscription incntioi\s some persons who 
refer to tbcmselvcBas Siva-Brahmanas.” Kapnifijar (artisans 

^ Spigfttpkia vol. i. pp. 

* .9v«rA intftan InKripHwi, vol. Ill, p. IOC. 

' md.. pp. %\ bad 2C9. 

' tliU., p. 4.17, * Ibkl., p. SM. 

• AKhvolvi^ Sitntg Annual llfporl. tOOfl'T. p. Mft. f.n. ff. 

' l^iHsnipAta IkSIm, vd. I, pp. n. H5. 

' t.'pigTMhlA intffftLi vuL XV, p. Si. 

» SoulA JtitHun /Mcriutfoni, voL III, np, l34-ir, 

>' lUiI,, pp. 471^1. 
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of Modnit) art allowed certain rights, which were ovidnitly 
uoL cikjgyni by them previously. They may blow double 
ooneliK and dm ms at their jnarriages and funerals; they 
mtvy MXivr Koiulals, ami c(»ver their Ikuimcs with plaster,^ 
Tn nn hixcripUim fnun Ouiiglcjnit I>jHlrict, uyrrihed to the 
iiihUlh* Ilf tlie twelfth e«*ntiiry. a wiinrMt to a document 
R»f<»rM to hiroKrir iik 1, the enriwitler S<Han(bi«o» wlio [)r>Ki<<XM'S 
(he hettiT half of the Icuid Ihc c^ArjHiHenf in the villuj^o 
Naitrvr llrulimms are rijeiithminl in na iiiMTiptimi from (hijarat 
bdon^'ng to llu* jiiiddle of the IwelAh c*eatnry. Au itixcripLion 
from Orissa, nwrfla'fl lo the eo<l of Urn twelfth century, 
mentions a class (jf na<lliiyn llrabrnins,* Haga nr Snkudvlpiya 
Rrahmins were known as such oliout tlw aome time.* Jainn 
inscriiiliuiiK froni Moutil Abu of tlw first utd second quarters 
of Lhc thirteenth etidury mriiUm the fulluwicg caatca: 
Pragvata. Dluirkatta, SJiriinala, Oswolo, Mcxlba. and also 
GuguU liralmniLs. who ore found at present chiefly at 
Dwnrakn.* Two Uaitdgalu ilrahmins arc mentioned in OT\e 
iuscriplion of a.i>. 1^40 aa ministers of one of the Y&dava 
kings. Tlicy also served their ntastcr in military capacity.* 
A family of Kaynstha rare, wIksc <ieeupaUon is that of writing, 
is referred in in a North Indian inwription Iwinnging to the 
end of the tlurlcentli crtdury. Some mcmbeis of this family 
dlstingtnshed themselves as warriors, while one was the 
governor of a fort* A ** Mochi " (shoemaker) founded a 
temple of Vishnu at Raipur in the Central Provinces in about 
A.D. 1415.* In a Sanskrit ijLseripUon al Chitorgarb belonging 
to about A.T>< 1430, the composer of the eulogy described 
himself AS the son of one Vi.shou Bhatt of the Daiapura caste.* 
BuqHc Barbosa iq>eiks of eighteen castes in Malabar, 
each with customs and idol-wc^lp of thdr own. Tlie 
Brail mi ns serve tlie kings in almost any rcspccloble capacity 
but in arms. Some of them even aet as courtiers. Though the 
main occupation of the Tiyans Is that of tapping toddy yet 
many of them are found as quarry men, as solders, and even 

* Tbid.. n 4T. • IW.. P. KS. 

* JnSit*. vtH.pft. MO, 900. 904; vri. vi. p. 908. sad f.n. 9. 

* lua.. ««L 1(. n. SOU 

* ItM.. vdL vUi |ii>. 900. 909. 

* Arrkenhfle^l AwTrir af irnfrm iadtfi, Ofim*. vet 111, p. M. 

* Mghrpitln iptflce. vel. L bb. 991-9. 199. 

* IblX. vel. II. p. VM. 

' Ibid., vd. it pp. 400. 4». 
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BiSt Agrestic Domingos Pack tells m tUat there were 

m&ny Brahmins in the service of the King of Vljavaimgnr 
as o^ocr« of the itnrns niid cities, while olhem livitl hy truile 
or oullivAtion.’ A)>ul Fai^nl remorkK Ihnt llir VnisyA cud 
the Sc dm are divided into nuinerouK IirntK’lies. lie octnaDy 
mentionH the rolluwiiig ruvlex: Knyndli, Dhiir, Hnehgoti, 
CUondcK Chuuhim, (hihnrwiil, (•uuUuul, (MiHol. Katisik. mid 
nAgluiliaiiKi evideiilly nn Kiib*divisions aiiuiiig Die llajjiidx, 
AUir, Lndlii (hijur, Iviiniil, Ihigrl. Mlniii Meo, Melilur, (llnl, 
Kuli, Gwatiu, GuvaniuIi, Kliohie, Ihioriyn. IIuIn, Khiiiul, 
and Kfmri, a divfi^ioii of Die Gnud Kfiyaslhs.^ Morelaml 
rightly suniniAri^eK Ibc tHwllioJi of CAxte ul Dum'jmI (ifAkbar's 
reign in Uic rollowing wordu: An;nng the iliiuluK Du* nistc 
system existed RuhstunUally es it cxikIh to*0ay uml Die 
^ffercnccs among castes and races were sucli Diat we find 
travdlcrn speaking of llbniyos ov of GuJoralLs iw ' imllons' 
distinct from Drolimons or RajjuilK." * In Die DitiC of 
Jehangir, the BnuiyoH of Gujarat iiod niinicruux Nub'divisUnis 
neither of which ^vould eat nor drink ivith olliem* ^ Hamilton, 
in the middle of the cighUnmth ociiLury, tnniDons sixty dive 
divisions of thcBaziiyasorSurat»^ 

* TJn DooM oj 2 /ar 6 «B, hy M. LmiawoiUi vot 11 , 

pp. 7, AT, OO. 

* R. Srwelli A I'orfclUn JEmp^rr, cd. T0d4, p. Stf. 

* Ain-i-Aktart, imnsJouvl liy JamUi vul. Ill, ]K0^ p. 11S, unci mj>. 11. 

K . ICC, )81, 10), 102^, )»•», )77. l&a, )B4, 167. ISO. lUt. )U6. SO4-0. 

S. SOO. 

* India nl Ihe DmOi A^Bt, 1020, |i« &A. 

* Jthaniflf'g IttiHa, liy MurrluKl ti>d Ccyl, p. 70. 

* A tim Sfrotinl ^ fAe East Inditt, ty Cml. AleXBhdrr llainllluii, vol. 1. 
1740 , |.. 10 ). ^ ‘ ‘ 


CHAPTER V 


Rack and CxATri^ 

C ASTE ix KiJcli ou tibtnisl VC factor of Indian social orgoniaa- 
tion tliot NuioG the titnc of MegastUenia it his never 
failed to Atti'ocl Uic attention cf the foreigner—be lie traveller, 
administrator, ov student of Sanskrit literature. The applica¬ 
tion of the sociological rnetbod to tlie explanation of caste, 
i.c. A systematic attempt to cluoidatc tlie genesis and growth 
of the institution of enste, by a comprchcasivc study of the 
contempomry castes, however, may be .swd to begin with the 
works of Derail Ihbctson and J. C. Ncsficld. Both of them, 
iu general, endorse the view * that caste is mainly occupatiomLl 
in origin, i.c. occupations which were organized into guilds 
slowly bccomo exclusive and stcatilled into castes. Neslleld 
went fuitUcr nud, airnming the essential unity of the Indian 
race, emphatically denied that racial distinction was the 
basis of costc.^ Tills extraordinary statement of Neshcld 
led Herbert Rislcy to use anthropometry for & solution of 
the riddle of caste, for that akne could decide questions of 
roci&l afTmity.* He canied oii extensive meoeruremeuts on 
many of the castes of Northern India and published die 
results of his splendid work in two volumes entitled Anthrp- 
pomftrie Data from Bengal (1601). The bearing of these data 
on the theory of caste he discussed in the introduction to 
his atid Cosies of Bongalt and later on in The People 

of India. His work furtlier led to a succession of monographs 
on die anthropometrio data from other Indian Provinces 
as a part of tlie ethnographic survey of India. 

In any anthropometrio work the student is, at the very 
outset, faced by two problems. The lust is the question 
the unit. What shall we take as a unit on which measure¬ 
ments may be taken and compared ? Shall we take a geo¬ 
graphical or political ores os our unit and compare one with 

* Thb ehDPtcr li an adaptAtloQ of iKe tclhor'a paper Tbe Ifitbiilo Tlicery 
of Gosu’\ puUilelied la Mem in In^e, 1084 
* lUaky. {i}, pp. 8QA-S. * Ibtd,, p. sac. ' IbM., p. 80. 
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luicthcr f Or shoJl vc bake ft whole people, (uu\ take our 
measurements on them and then Analyse tbejn 7 The solulion 
of this problem is funilamciital to anlhro|>0)110trio work. 
ISut as nnr main piirpose is to insUtule coinpnrisuns lielwcim 
oftKtfx ttux |)Tnhlciii iiee<l not t ns We may luk<* 
one vwic ax a unll anti coniimre l( willi imotluv. Tlux 
jiroccdiirc dill's not involve the neerjilmnoi of Ilisley’s vitny 
about Die ixolaDou of euMlCH >Yliirh. ax poinli'd oul by liix 
U'omed aiinoUdor, W. Crooke,^ mu oh nieMHb«*iiUou. 

Wc may Dnis take our mmiireruoiil k uu IlmliniiuK and 
compare tliem wlUi Diose on Clmnmnf. )\ut the data slimy 
118 tliat neither Brahmins nur Clianinrs uinnn;; tUrniHclveM 
liAVC ft uniform physical typo. Wc nslt ouphcIvpk Llio rviwini 
of this, and we arc led to the quesUun of the oripiiK of the 
different physical types. Thus wo Imvc to deal with the 
general etlmolo^y of Indin ns, Indeed, llerUeit llixlcy did. 
Wc have to analyse mc.ial mixinre ns well ns company ilifC<*rnit 
castes. 

This procedure opiUH U]) the scuoud pwiblcnii vix. whiit 1 h 
the method hy which wc can detect raelul uinnilieM uud 
compare grrmjis ? For such cnnijiarixonM the nverikffc hoH 
long been in vwe. Itialcy piinolpally uxud the uvern^c for 
his work, rarely bringing in the KcriatiuuN and still rnr>rc 
rarely the absolute mcasurcmoils." Seriatiouxi like the 
f^equenny ourve, only serve the purpose of showing the 
actual distribution and cannot be convenienUy used for 
purposes of com pari "on, a fact whlcli explains the rare use 
of these by Rislcy when dealing with the typm, tlmugh they 
are given iu the append lees. Tlie average without the 
standard deviAtion is an abstraction whioh tells us almost 
nothing. The standard devioDon is very useful both as 
serving the basis of the formula that we have utilised for 
comparison, as well os giving us an idea of the actual range 
of variation. “ A rajige of six times the standard de via Don 
usually includes OO per cent or more of all the ohservaDons 
in the ease of distributions of the symmetrical or moderately 
asymmetrical type." ^ We have tliereforc given in the 
appendix the means and their standard deviatious for selected 
castes. 

• IbkL. p. *Yii. » QlJ. Cit., p. ST. 

' Yule, An Snlrvdftclioti io lAa rAwry y Stntitlie$, tOlO, p. 40. 
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It will be observed that for the Ptiojab and Guj&r&t we 
have very meagre data: for Sindh proper we have none. 
For Madras, Mr. E, Thurston^ lias given us a long li^l of 
averogfts but very few mdividiml meQKurctii(*uta. lienee 
in Ihc cuHC of Dinvirlinn ln<lla we rai\ comj>are only Uvo cashes, 
lUtn ti\r which uva litken fruni Llic paper of Sir Thomua 
Ho!land. Thoiigli wu nocept ThiirHlcni'a averages for the 
geurral cUn;ology of Iniliii, yet we must poinl out llmt they 
Aiv voiy ctndc in so fur tu tlio al><ioluU nieasiircjnonis seem 
iQ have hi'i'n rceorih'cl In ocnilmeLn'S.* For more leicjitiflo 
cmiahisioiiH abemt Dravlclion India wo require IVcwh mcaiuve^ 
TTienls Ukrii on typical l)]’avi<hau costca. 

Wlicn we comi>arc two groups, svhal we want to know is 
not merely tlic dillci^ccM between the two groups as regards 
the cepiiolio index or nasal index icj^aratcJy, but we want on 
exprexhiou winch convcnically sums up all tlic differonecs 
in the various nUributoK that wo may like to oomixxre. 
Such 021 expresifion was used by Mr. T. A. .Joyce in 1012. In 
order to compare two groups lie Ktarb with one cliaraoter, 

M — M 

say, the eephaho ItkIcx, aud works out tliC fraction 

where M| and M| arc i)ic mcajis for live ocphalio indices of the 
two groups, — M| is their dirferenoo witliout regard to 
sign, and ci, aro the standard deviations. Similar fractions 
are found for as many characters as one likes, and all of them 
aie added togctlicv. This cum is oAiled tbo ** DItfereniial 
Index Ti\c expression is a convenient quantity showing 
the actual diifercnliation of two people and can ho fruitfully 
used for comparisons. Another great advantage of this 
expression is that by its help we can include for oomparison 
absolutes like the cephalic length, which have, unfortunately, 
been too much neglected In anthropological work. Further 
this item is of special Importance in the field of Indian 
ethnology; for hero we have eomctiracs to deal with two 
dcliclroeephalio peoples whose absolute meaaiucments of 
tlie head ore essentially diffeivnt. Thus the Chomor of the 
United Provinces has a cepl^alia index of 72*80, while his 
cephalic lengtli and eq)ha]io breadth are 186* IS and isa*0 
rcspccdvely. Tlie conesponding figures for the Chhatri 
of the same province are : 78*1S, 168*85, 187*08. We have 
• ' Vol. I, p. xl. • JlntL, pp. Iv, to. * JJL4I.I lOlS, p. 461. 
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given in the appendix the differentia) indices for selected 
eafites. lii this cliapter we have attempted to Attack the 
problem of canto with the help of this index. 

We have said Ai>rtvc that It was Ulslcy who, under apreial 
circumstaiioea, apjdlcd ontlira[K>inetry to the srihilcori of the 
problem of eoxte. ilut <>\v i iig t u the mcti lod wl iic;l 11 ic fol hnvtnl, 
the light he WM able to Utrow m tlie nuliirol \v»w not ox 
dcoUivc AS \VM expected Agniii lie dvvcjUul inort* idlenllun 
to thcoloHaillcation and origins of the vnriouH pliysical lyjirs oi^ 
India tlm to the problem fd ciwlc proper. 

It mny be taken to bo nn historical fhot that pcnplos eahidg 
tiremsfilves '* Arya ** poured into India through the u(»rlh« 
west somewhere about 2000 o.c< It is cqvinlly clrai' fi^nn our 
discuasion that an iitslitution closely ah in to ciuitc has l>ccn 
voiy often described in Sanskrit bonka» wlnoJi are the. works 
of either the Aryans or the Aryan-liupired Al>nrigines. Can 
we trace a olo»c connection between the iinniigmllon of ti>G 
Aryans and the rise of the institution uf cuxic ? We have Keen 
that the Brahminsj who wci^cthe xnoral giiidea and kgiHlalnn 
of the immigrant Aryans^ tried to keep their blood free from 
any intermixture with the lowei' olxuncs, tinmgh tJmy hod no 
objection to the members of their own clasa having progeny 
ft'orn females of lower claHses* provided these were not odntitled 
into tlio Brahmin elan. Can anthropometry shed any liglit 
on this as])eot of caste 7 It appears to us that anthropometry 
will furnish us with a good guide, provided certain asMumptiuuM 
about the physical types of tl^e Indo^Aryoru and of tho 
aborigines of Hindustan can be plausibly ma<lc» 

Tliesc assumptions ore two: First, tliat the Aryan type 
may be described os long-h cabled taid flnemoMcd. 'Xiic 
average cephalic index may be said to vary between 70 and 
75 and nasal index from 05 to 75. The ground for this 
assumption is that almost all *the averages of the ccphallo 
index and the nasal Index giveu by Risley ^ for the castes 
of the Punjab and Rajputona f^l within tlicse ranges: 
and these are the regions which, from their geographical 
position, must have been the home of Aryan settlements. 
We may reasonably hold, therefore, that the predominant 
physical type of the Punjab and Rajputana represents the 
Aryan type. The second assumption is that the aboriginal 
• op. tlL, Appenciix, Ul, p. BM. 
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type zaay be deduced Crom such peoples as the JiusabAf, 
who, not being within the ptle of Hinduism, are like the 
jungle-tribes Southern India. Their ehicT elteraotcristio 
is the hmad qomc, the tiasnl indcc being alwve gO. Very 
often the hctid is Icmg. Tltc Inwul &okc seems to have boci\ 
uoiicnl even hy the VeOic pocU as a. charactcrutic of the 
aborigines, whrxn lUey anmetiim'S descrllic an 
We ecui now )iroeee<l ir» set out tlw eonchsKionx we get from 
our anlhro)nmictrienl inquiry. Taking I he llmltmin of the 
United Tnivinecs ju I he typical cvivcsouliaive of Oic lutcicnt 
ArymiK we sludl start n»ni{MirtNo«).s wiUi Idm. If we tom to the 
table of (Ufferentioi mdient we ilnd that lie hIiows a smaller 
diCTcrential index ^ os compared with the Clmlira and the 
Khatri of the Vunjab than wit!) any caste from the United 
Vroviuecs except tlic Cidtatri. 'Die differential ii^dcx between 
the Khotri and tlio Ciuihra Is only ali^tly less tlian that 
between the Urohmin of the United ProvinccH and tbo 
Cliuhra. Tiuw means that tlic Unihmin of tlie United 
Provinces has closer phyxical alDnitics with the Chuhra and 
tbc Khatri of llic Punjab Hum witli any ttstc from hia 
own province cxeq>t the very high carte of the Chhatri. 
The ]}ralin\in U as much akin to the Ciuihca as the latter is 
to the Khatri of tlic Punjab. The only valid conclusion is 
that tljc United Pro voices Brahmin does not materially 
dlHcr from tlie physical type of the Punjab, ho. on the 
assumption, previously explained, that he fairly represents 
the pliyiioaJ type of tlie Aryans. Tlie reality of this close 
aJTinIty InMwcen tlio United Provinces Drahmin and the 
Punjab Cliuhra is mote dearly brought out if we look at the 
table of diflercntial indices between the United Provinces 
Brahmin ajid the Brahmins of other r^ions. They are very 
high as compared with that between the Chuhn and the 
United Pfovioces Brahmin. Even the dificreoiial index 
between the United Province Brahmin and the Bihar 
Brahmin, who from what we know about the history of the 
spread of Aryan culturt. is eqjecicd to be very nearly allied 
to the former, is just twice as high as that between the United 
Provinces Brahmin and the Chuhra. This ought to serve 

* VeOU Intki, vi4$ ZJasvu. 

* We bsvQ Qted oolr tJioae dilhccotloJ todkci wlikk am laMd ea s(x 
ohtneWn. 
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AS a conclusive proof of the fact that the Urdlrd Provinces 
Brahmin lias essentially retained tlic same physical type as 
Umt of the Punjabis and of the ancient Ary arts» 

We must now examine in whot relation ihe tbihed 
Province Ilruhinin slun(3?< to the other ofhU jmivince. 
From Hie table of diffiTonlial iudieex for llie l*rnvjueeA 

we see that in physieal afliiuty with the Itnihinin, tli<i Kiiyiisl li 
and Uie Kurmi stand next to tlic (linhra, Nvhilr at Uie other 
end of Uic aealo come the Pad and t)ie t'luuiiuri In Uic 
schcine nf social jirccedenec, the KayasLh lx‘lon{{K to tho 
fuiirlli rank, Liui Kmmj aland*: at the head of the eij^ULh, 
while the Pa^i and tlic Cliamor take the clcveutU £uicl the 
twelfth rank.' 

The true si^ificancc of this gradation in jiliyNicsal ofTbiity 
with tlic Brahmin can be dcmonsliatcd by Llic study of Uic 
other provinces, On Iiistorioal grounds we expect Hilmr to 
approximalc to the United Pi'ovihccx. On referring to I he 
table we Hnd that the Kurmi comes near to the Brahmin, 
and the Chamar and the Dom stand much dirferenllatcil 
{tom him, But the Chamar in U lis ease is nnt lu in (ich d i s tine t 
from the Brahmin as the Uni led Provinoca Ouunar is from 
the United I’rovinocs Brahmin, The social status of the 
ICurmi is dcQiicd by stating that he ranks third while the 
Chamar and the Dom rank fifth and sixLh.^ ’IIiijk in Bihar 
the state of affairs in some way corresponds to tliat which 
we have tried to demonstrate for the Uiutcd Provinces. The 
table for Bengal shows that identical oondilions do not 
prevail there. The Cliandal, who stands sixth in the scheme 
of social precedence and whose toucii pollutes,^ is not much 
differentiated from the Brahtnin, from whom the Kayosth, 
second in ranki can hardly be said io be distinguished. The 
gradation observed In the United Provinces is thus absent 
in Bengal. Still more is tliis the ease in Bombay. Ilorc tbe 
Deshasth Brahmin bears as close an afnnity to the Son Koli, 
a fisherman caste, as to his own compeer, the ChitpAVon 
Brahmin. The Malior, the imtouchable of the Maratha 
region, comes next together with the Kiuibi, the peasant. 
Then follow in order the Shenyi Brahmin, the Nogar Brahmin 
and the high*caste Moxatha. Those results are rather odd. 

' ViiUfd f*minu9 Cniiu» lieport. 1001. p. 2*6. 

* Dmgnt Cemus HtpoH. lOOI, pp. 8T8, ' Ibid., p. MB. 
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Stated In a generalised form they mean Uiat there is no 
correspondence between aociaJ gradation and physical 
diflcTcnliation iu Bomba/. We venture to think that the 
results from Bengal wnuU have been equally striking if we 
had data for the various aiib-caatcs of Uic Urahmios. This 
contmlinn U rriMliTcd plausible by some measurements 
pubUKlicd by Itm Kuluultir llomapimad CJinndA.^ Tlio 
following arc the mrana tm<l their Kian<la]ti deviations 
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With such differences Ixtwccn the two sulxaslcs of the 
Brshmiru of Bengal we have rcoaoA to expect more starUing 
results than we have, llkougli Uicsc arc quite insigciGoanl. 

Our survey of Ute regions of India oUicr than Hindustan 
has made it abundantly clear that Hindustan is unique 
in tltis respect that hero we have the Brahmin at the head 
of the idiysical hierarchy; then follows a high caste or two, 
hardly dirfering from Idm in physical type: tl)cn comes a 
group of cosicA, slightly diBcrcntiated from the Bralimin; 
low castes like tho Chorw and the Paxi. whom we may look 
upon as the Hlnduizcd repreaenUtives of tlie Bboriginea. 
stand far removed from him. This ia jost the situation that 
should have resulted from the regulatioos, which, as we have 
shown above, were being promutgitcU by the Brahmins to 
avoid their class being contaminated by the infusion of the 
aboriginal blood. The evidence from literature ia thxu 
amply coroborated by the physical facts. Restrictions on 
marriage of a fundamentally endegamous nature were thus 
racial in origin. 

We shall now turn to the conclusions arrived at by Risley. 
Behoving in the *'marked divalence of type that 
distinguishes the people of the Eastern Punjab from the 
people of Western Gii^ustan to account (or the people of 
Hindustan be brings in a scoond wave of the Aryans witli 
few or no women. They married abcrigmal women and 
thus'modified their original t 3 'pc; “but a certain pride 

• pp. aS6-7. 
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of blofxl remained to them, and when they had bred 
femoles enough to nerve their purposes an<i to estabUnh 
a distinct ranntdiu they chksnl tiirir raiihs Co id! furtlirr 
mtermixtiirc of bhKxl. WUon Ihey did thin, I hey lin*aiuc 

4 caste like the r/tstes of the prewnil dny "J We liavc 
tried to iudicAtc that ns far Uir piihlhhed data the 
IlinduKtoiii Itmhmin diwn not matcTudly from the 

phyKicol type of iJu^ I'lmjalnx. An noute oi>som«r •>( 11p(H'r 
ludini W. Crooke remarked that a iravellor fiMin the Ihnijnit 
glUlcK into Jlluduxtim without niarkuig any changi* in the 
j)liysicftl ty))e.* It is, tl»*iTrorc, not ueoeMsary U> iHisUdalc 
a second mvanion of tiic AryiuiN, whi> could not lmu{t Ihrir 
womcn-folk witli tlicin.* Nor aeeil we pro pose a theory 
entirely enutrodiotoryto the literary rrnurdx of tlio Ilrahminx, 

There is another proposition of Rislcy’s svliieh w? ninst 
cxamitic more nduuLely, for it is one whieh, if true to foeU, 
aCTcets our concluaioin He observes, If we lake a xerirx 
of caste# in Hctignl. liihnr, the United Vrovinn'S t)f Agra 
and Ondh» uv MAdraH> and arrange them in iltc order of the 
averogo na>ia! index ko that tlNe cokIo with the flaext noxo 
shall be at the top, luiJ that with tlio conrHCHt ut Lite Iiottom 
of tliQ list, it >rill he fonnd that this urder KulwLaotinlly 
corresponds with the accepted order of Kceiid |irceciloncc." * 
In the argument elaborated above it Is evident tliat we dc|>end 
upon the uniquoicss of HluduKtan amcmgxt tlie prtivinccs of 
India a# regards the grodatiun of tho physical type for 
our explanation of tlic origin of endogamy. The statement 
of Uisley in a way chsdlengcs tl^at baaitt. Kor Bengal and 
Bombay we tliink we have made a goo<l ease, and nur 
figures wIU speak for tbcmacivcs; but a# regards Madras, 
for lack of material, we have not been abb to apply the 
formula for differential index. It may be urged against 
us that as far as nasal Index, without the absolute measure¬ 
ments of the nose, can be on Indication of racial mixture, 
Madras seriously damages our argument. We shall thorefore 
examine tbc ossociaUon between nasal index and social 
status province by province. 

Risicy, jkfter comparing th6 nasal uidiccs of some of tlio 

» (2j, mi. fiO, »T4*a. > IferlhWl J/m/ff, lUOT, p. lOT. 

■ Tlifi uy|M)lhc)d« or wo or tUr«o Aryun (nrauda hrw boon cxoinined by Lho 
•uUior In Ms paper £^Uiulc Theory of CiuLo ”, imblirh^ in Man in 
India. lOSi. * Op. olU, p. SO. 
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cftstes ot Ilindiistau, says thiLt the order of gradation 
established by means of the nasal index is substantially 
tire same as that of social pzccedence.* This mild statement 
has been reproduced in an exaggerated form in on nuthontS' 
tivc book cm ctlimdi^. It is said in Keane's Man Poft and 
Vnsaii* tUot Ibc Uindiwtiini type oC the United Provinces 
1 ms “ Q nasc indrx exactly con^cspoiiding to social station 
We shall jjrcwntly sliow that Rislcy's statement is only 
partially Hue. and Umt Keane's genera) tzaliuu has no ground. 
The following Is the order in which wonre of the typical castes 
of the United Pro voices stand according to their nasal index 
as given in <Air table for the province; Babhirn. BraJimin, 
Chbatri, ICayasUi, Kurnii, Tlmru, B&uia, Uliori Kol, Dollar. 
Dum, Pasi, llustdiar and Ciiamar< The order of social 
precedence os given in tbc Census Uqiort of lOCl * is as 
follows : Bralunin, ilabban, Kojjmt, Kayastli, Bonia, Kurmi 
and Dollar, Mollaii and Bind, etc., Bluu and Tharu, etc., 
Kol and Much!, etc., Post andUosadh, etc., Chamar, Musaliar 
and Dom, etc. To these we may add Kaclihi, X/odha, cuid 
Koiri. Hislcy's * averages for tlicsc arc: 62*9, 61*4, and 
88*0. lu our list tiic first two will rank after Kol and the 
thiid after Lohar. But in the scheme of social pmccdcnce 
they ore grouped together with Kurmi. These comparisons 
prove that the statement of Keane is baseless and that ol 
Bisley is true only in a brood sense. For Beogol Ilisley's ^ 
averages give us the following order : BrahniJn of Eastern 
Bengal and KayasUi. Brahmin of West^ Bengal, Chandal 
and Sadgop, Coalo, Muehi, Pod, Kaibart, futd Bajbfinsi Kechli. 
These castes may be aiTcngcd according to social status aa: 
Brahmin, KayostU and others. Sadgop and others, Kaibarta 
and Coola, Bbuiya and others. Koebh, and Pod, Ch&ndal, 
Much! and others.* It is evident that these lists disprove 
^sley's statement. From Hisley’s^ avei’ages for Orissa 
some of the castes rank as below: Shashan Brahmin, Panda 
Brahmin and Tell, Khandait, Mastan Brahmin and Guria, 
and Chasa. Karan, Fan, Rewat. and Baiui. The social 
order of pieccdciicc is: Brahmin, Karani Khandait and 
others, nhflMi, Guiia and others, Gola and others. Tell and 

* op. oh., p. 40. * p. MO. 

* p. S4a. * Op. oil., p. 400 

* p. 401. * hutgot CtnfUt IUp9n. 1001. p. 809. 

* Op. Olu. p. 401. 
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KcwAt, etc., Chomar, Dauri oiid otlscn, Ton toil} oihen.^ 
Wo leave out Dombay, as it is not iiicluHcd in llUloy's 
observation. By looking at tlic table the reader can satisfy 
liimsclf that tlie figures for Bombay arc tnore telling tbiut in 
the CONC of tlio provinces so far dealt with. Finully we vnmc 
to Madras. Hmt we must tn^nt of the different linguistic 
arciui SC] HI ratify fur ilie KcUetnes <if scjclnl prectslenei* (n the 
^'ovious ariHUH arc (liffi*rent. We aiudl li(*gin with the Ti^hign 
region. According In the avcragi'S given by Ibsley (p. gllH) 
and UyK. Thurslonfvol. ii pp. Ixvibd.'kxib) the order ofrtusteri 
is as fnllowsi: Kapii, Sale, (rolla. Mala. Mmllga nndTrtgnia, anil 
KomaCi. Aceoiding to their socml sLutiiM they nru ranked 
as Ijclow: Bmlnnin . . . KomaLi, Gedin and Knpu luul 
ethers, and Sale, Togata and otlicrs. Mala and Mudiga oecu)ty 
the lowest rank, being the Pariulis of tlic Tdiigu c<auvtry.* 
In tl;c Can arose vcgirni tlic naul index gives tlio folhiwing 
order: Knrnatak Snmrtn Brnhinin, Bant, Billnvai Maiulyn 
limhmin, Vakknliga, Canign, lA iiga*iiunujiga, I'ancdinin, 
Kuniba, Iloluya, DexhaslK Bralmiin, Toreya, and Bf<)Ar. 
In ti)c scheme of socud precedence tlic enoitew take the rankn 
as under; Brnlmnn . . . Bant and Vakkaligu, Torcya, etc., 
Kuruba and Gniiiga, Baduga and Kuruinba and Sologii, 
UiHava. Bedar and lloleyo.^ The slgnilloonnc of tlic 
comparison is ealiauecd when we icmeinhcr that llic nasal 
index of tlic Holey a, the untouchable of the Cannrese region, 
is 70*1, that of the highest Hub^caste of the Brahmin being 
71*5, while those of the jtingle Kurumba and the Sologa, wlin 
when Hinduized, occupy ^e rank allotted to them in the 
list, are 80 I and 85d respectively. The ranks of tlic Lingo- 
noiiajigu and the Ponchala cannot be dctci^minod, as they 
do not rccognire the authority of the Brahmin. The Tamil 
castes may be arranged according to tiieir nasal index as 
follows: Ambattan, VclIoJ, Idalyan, Agamudaiyan, Tamil 
Brahmin, Balli, Malaiyali, Shanan. Paraiyan, Irula, and 
Malasar. Tlie social status of these costes is: Brolimin, 
I<lai 3 nui and Velialu, Agamudaiyan and Palll, Ambattan and 
othersi Irula and Malasar and Malaiyall, Slionan and others, 
Faiaiyan.^ The nasal indices of four typical Malayalan; 

• Jlen/Ml C'eiiM IUp/>rl, IIKU. J). 07S. 

• Mnirat Cfimu Itniorl, UIOI. riri. ISO^. 

• l\M.. ii|% mo-D. < {I. SI. 
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cfr«tcs are t Tiyau, 79 ; Nambudiri Brahmin, 75*0 ^ ; Na^ar, 
767: ChcruraoD, 77'S. Tlic order oX social prcoedcnce amoog 
these is : Nambudirl, Nayar, Tiyan, and Chcrumui. The 
nosaJ index of the Kanlkar, a Jungb tribe of Travancore, 
is 84*0. Thufl the Clicruman belongs to the same race as 
the Brahmin raliier than to that of the Ennikar. Wo hope 
that lil^cao compiuisoiiK will have made it abundantly clear 
tliat tire propOHition of Uislcy has almost no basis hi fact 
outside Ilinduslan. 

OuUidc Hindustan in each of tlic linguistic areas we (Ind 
tliat the physiool typo of the population is mixed, and does nob 
conform in its gradation to the scale of social prcccdcnco 
of tiic vAjioua ea^cs. The Brahmin is not so far iHstinguishcd 
in bis physical footvircs from otlicr cskstes as to stand out 
apart from them and at Uic head of blic physical hierarchy. 
Some of the eustes, very low in their soolid status, actually 
stand higher in physical features tl^ some of the higher 
castes, in Hindustan, on the other hand, the gradation of 
physical types from the Brahmin downwards to Uusahar 
corresponds very olosoly to the scheme of social precedence 
prevailing among tlio Hindustani coitea. This state of things 
can bo the result only of such regulations tliat prevont<Kl 
the [KJSsihiUby of Biahmin blood being mixed with aboriglual 
blood but allowed the mixture of blood of the otlicr groups 
in varying proportions. As wo have scan, tills was just what 
the Dralimins attempted to do by tbeir rules of conduct. 
The Brahmin kept himself pure by decreeing that only those 
persons both of whoso parents were Brahmins were to be 
regarded as Brahmins» Thus the Brahmins were the first 
to be endogamous vnth reference to their class. We have also 
seen tliat the Brahmins of each of the linguistic areas show 
greater physical oftlnity with other oastei of their region than 
with the Brahmins of other areas and of Hindustan. It is 
clear trom this that the Brahmanio practice of codogsmy 
must have been developed in Hindustan ond thence conveyed 
as a cultural trait to the other areas without a large influx 
of the physical type of the Hindustani Brahmins. 

The treatment of the subject cannot be complete without 
an investigation of the physical types of India and Uicar 


Riven, TA< Todoi, p. 7(M. 
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onglns.* In this Rcld also a lead hsA been given by lUslcy. 
It 19 best to start with a statement of hbi view, lie 
distinguishes seven types: (1) Tlie Turi«i*Iriuiian of 
Ualucbistan and Nortli*West Fronliev Pn'vlucw, We do 
not discuss iliis tyi)C» Ik^causc wv think Ihnl it CKsonlially 
lies outside cultural India, (2) The riida*Ai*yan type of 
Kashmir, ruiijnl), and Unjiiuluiuu It w do]{<di<i<;u|>haIic 
with a ncui'ow nose. M\* leave out other pliysieid clinroc- 
teristicfl fin they arc far too viiguc, (0) The MongciloUl type 
of the Himalayas, Nepal, Aasnin, and Ihtrino. {>%) Tlic 
Dravlilian tyi>c extending from Ceylon to Llic viilloy of the 
Ganges and pervading the whole of ftladms, llydcrabadi and 
the Central Provinces, most of Central India ruid Cldiota' 
N ftgpur. It >Trts *' probably Uie original type nf the ion 

of India It is dolichocephalic with a " very broad nose *'• 
(5) The AryO'Draviduui type of tlic United Provinces, 
Bihar and Ceylon. It is also found In lairLs of IlajpuLano. 
The head-form ia long witli a tendency to jnedinni. (0) The 
Mongolo-Dravidian tyj)c of Lower Bengal and Orissa. The 
bead is broad i nose medium with a IcjidcQcy to broad.’* 
(7) The Scytho-Dvavidiwi type of WesLeru Iiulia. “ Tlic 
head is broad: nose niodci^atcly fine.” ^ 

The ludo'Aryon type: The first objection against this 
type is that the term to denote it iu tlic scheme pmpcMcd 
by Risicy is unsallsfacLoiy. In the ease of the other typci4 
the names arc comperund terms composed of the names for the 
two physical types from which the particular type is supposed 
to be derived. Thus wliat is meant by tlic term Aryo* 
Dravidian is that the type is considered to be a mbctuic of 
the Aryan type and the Dravidian type. But In the ease 
of the Indo-Aryon type no such mixture is meant. The IndO' 
Aryan type is not to be understood to be a mixture of the 
Indian and Aryan but to be a pure type. Indo-Aryon meuu 
norhing more than the Aryan of India ax opposed to the 
Aryan of Iran. Thus It will be seen that in Rislay's scheme 
the term is rather misleading. Nevertheless, as in our 
treatment of the subject we wish to avoid all cojnpound 
terms we shall t'etoin the term Indo-Aiyau to denote the 
Aryan type of India. Instead wd cannot use the term Aryan, 

i tu our Cbcualofi of tlic phyvicrvl typoa we Iiovo oonAncO our manrke 
to tho Hintlu |•oplllfltk)o, * lllvtoy, (S), lUM, 
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Xor in philology it is generally applied to the Iranians as well 
as the lad fans. By Indo'Ar^nnr then, we mean the physical 
type to which the Vcdic Indians largely contributed. The 
physical cliaraotcn^lics of this ty()c are solely inferred from 
those of the present population of liic Funjnl). We have tto 
reason to Uiink (hat afU'r the Aryeuv immigration into India 
and befove DarluH* do minion tlierc wus any eonsidcrablo 
influx of forclgnerfl. Wlien Darias held nway over a part 
of the Full job Uie country appeara to have been already 
very populous and proxperuus.^ The physical type of the 
Fun jab Ur so uniform as to preclude any possibility of large 
mixture. lienee we enn rcHsouably assume that a large 
bulk of the present inliabitants of the Punjab arc the 
descendants of tlic Vcdlo Aryans. Thoir number might have 
swollai by later hnmigrantH whose physieni type must have 
been similar to theirs but wlic^ cultural oiCnitics we coay 
not be able to trace. Secondly* an objection boa been 
levelled at JUslcy's clAssillcaUon of tlic Rajputs os Indo* 
Aryans. ‘ It lies been contcu<lcd that some of the elan-names 
of tho Rajputs arc tlic some as those of the Gurjaro tribe 
or caste and that tlic reigning dynasty of Konauj during the 
ninth century and after was of the Gurjora slock. Hence it 
is argued that some of the Rajput clans are of non-Aryan 
descent.” Evon Llic Minos and Mcos of Rajputana are not 
physically much differentiated iiom the Rajputs.* The 
Rajput'S ore thus of the same race os the other peoples of 
Rajputana. We c&nnot hold that Rajputana was imtcnnnted 
before the foreign tribes entered lb in tlio slxtli century a.n. 
Perhaps it will be said that the Gurjans were of the same 
physical type as tht population of Rajputana and hence 
their presence cannot be detected by physical anthropology, 
though they had come in large numbers and produced the 
present population of Rajputana. This supposition is not 
tenable; for the Gurjaras ore believed to be allied in blood 
to the White Huns,” who seem to have been a bracbyccpbalic 
people.” It is reasonable therefore to assume that a few ruling 
families of the Gujaias with a small band of followers 
succeeded in gaining ascendance and imposing their cultiure 

^ Camkidgi /tUtory ^ India. vdI. J, i)p. SSff-T. ” niiley, p. Xx. 

' V. a. BsnUh. Early Jlitlary of lr\dia, 2014, pp. 

' RiAley, p. 880. * Snailh, op. clu, p. aSL * KeSMi p. SSO. 
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over the then populAhon of R«jputa<io. It is also urged 
that soma of the lUjpcit dans “ arc dcBctndcHl from 
the so'callcd abori^nal tribes—Gonds, Uhars, Ivuls and 
Ibc like apparently because both the Uajpiits and the 
aboriginal IribcH have certain etAnnuunes in e«>mmon» In 
phyitieal chametcrislJO) these tribes are xluuply distinguished 
from the lUgput4i. and yet we arc asked to believe lliat ihiy 
arc csscnUally the same l>ccausc nunc frahircs of Koeiu) 
organization ore conimun to Tlie coniinun dnn-iuuurs 
caj\ better be cxjilolncd as a iMrroniiig by llio lowly roKlci 
or tribes from the dominant IlAjjnilK. Thw Ihcru does n<;t 
appear to be uiy serious objc^Mi to Uic lUj|)Uts iK'ing 
dassed as ludo'Aryaiis. Thirdly, tlicrc does not seem to l>e 
any foundation for Risley'i eloftriilcation of the KoKlnniris 
os Indo*Aryans. The Kashmiris appear to l>ca niesaticeplialie 
peopic, perhaps a mixture of the Alpine folk of Central Asia 
and the Indo-Aryans of the Punjab. Lostly, we have made 
it clear that Itudcy was not right in rcstriutlng tlic type to tlic 
Punjab and Rajputano. Tlic tyi>c includes one or two l;igh 
castes of Hiiuliuton as wdl. 

As regards the afllnities of Indo'Aiyons onUido India, 
Dr. Haddon would perhaps see In Uiem modi Red Proto- 
Nordics.* But it U bettor to eouoect them witii tlie tall 
variety of the Mcditcrroncao Race. 

The Mongoloid type: Hero we have no comment to moke 
except to draw attention to a mistake of Ilislcy.* repeated in 
Afan Pail ond Present* Dotii the Kanets of KuSu and Lalioul 
are there clasacd as Mragolcid. A glance at the table for 
the Punjab win show that whereas the Kulu Kaiicls are very 
much akin to the Khatri of the Punjab, tlic Xdioul Kancts 
are quite distinct from them. The Kaneu of Kulu are 
Indo-Aryans, while the Kancts of l^houl are a mbeture of the 
Kulu Kancts with the Mongoloid fdJe. Indeed, it was to 
eluddotc the process of racial mixture between the Kanets 
of Kulu (who show marked points of contact with the 
Punjabis) and the Mongoloids that Holland, our authority 
on the subject, undertook a study of these two peoples.* 

The Dravidian type: Hem we come upon rim weakest 


1 V. A. Smllb, CO. dUi p. 419. 
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pait of Ri3)e/’8 great work. The type Lt supposed to spread 
IVom Ceylon to the vaUcy of the Ganges, the best repre* 
eentatives oC it being Nayars, Puniyans, SontaU, and others,* 
This view has been repeated in Man J^ati and PrcKni} 
where Ll)D\jgh the jungle tribes like Uic PaniyanM ore classed 
apart as Vi'C'DravicUrui. the Nayoiit and the Santah are given 
as tlie typical rq)rcKentaUv('>i of the DmvUiiaa type. Kow 
even if we leave aai<lc efiinplcxiou. the Suntol stands as fox 
apart from Uic Nayar as the Panlyuu. The naml index of tlic 
Nayarbi70'7; that ofChc .SauLab s; tliat of the Paiiiyan, 
Dd'l. Tlio close c<ntneeLloQ of tlio bantal with tlic jungle 
tribes of Soutlicm India comes out more clearly if we lake 
into ocemint other tribes like the Ivnla oiul the Kanikar. 
It may be broadly stated that the natal index of the jungle 
tribes ranges from 80 to DO. We have therefore to conneet 
the Santal with ilic jungle tribes and separate tiic Nayar and 
others like him f^ni tl)cm. 

We propose to break up this composite group into four 
distinct types :•» 

(a) The Prc-Dmvldian ty^jc. (b) The Munda type. 

{6) The Uravida type. (d) The Weiitein type. 

Before dealing with the tyj>ci we must make a nolo about the 
use of cartaur terms. The Malayolam and the Tamil regloru 
seem to have been collectively rcfcircd to by Sanskrit writers 
os " Dr&vida dc^ i.c. the Dravid country, as opposed 
to the “ Andhra dc^a ” or the Telugu country. The type 
that we propose to designate Dravido is predominant only 
in the MaUyaJam and the Tamil regions. Ilcnoo it should 
be deservedly called the Dravlda type. '‘Dravidian ** is 
only an anglicized form of the word "dr£vlda'\ But in 
philology it lias been used to denote not only Tamil and 
Malayalam but Canarcae, Telugu, and kindred languages. 
It is also employed to designate a culture different A:om the 
Aryan culture. We Uiink that it was developed by the 
interaction between the peoples of the Bravida type and those 
of the Western type. It is convenient to retain tliis word 
to denote a culture which in its social organization was 
characterized at one end by such proebioes as cross'ccusin 


^ RUloy (8). pp. 8M. 
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rriARlagc end 4t the other by duiU organization end matri* 
Imeal descent. 

(a) The Pre-DravidA type ; The chanictcrislic tcprcsoita- 
tives of this type mhabit mostly the iungtes ot Southern 
India. Tlicy arc also found in Western India, in the hilly 
country of Antral ludia, in Raj{>utB 2 >a» and llic United 
Provinces, cvrryrvhcro penclrotiog like a witlge. SucJi a 
distribution moitcK it prolmhlc that Utese people:* were the 
first occupants of SoiiLitem India. Being pressed by later 
immigrants they seem to liavc token to the hills and jiingleH, 
or again managed to become low members of tlic social j>oUty 
of the immigrants. Ihe immigruits who pressed upon 
them were the people of the Dravida type, lienee the name 
of the type under consideraUoD. If wo r^ard the Xrula. 
the Kadir, the KanUcar, the Paniyan and tlic like os the best 
representatives of this type, its physical cliaractcnsties may 
be thus summed up: The head is long, the cephalic index 
being generally below 7$; the nose broad, the nasal index 
being always above SO. The Bhil and the Kalkuri of Western 
India arc members of this radal stock. The Musahar, the 
Fasi, the Chazma, and the low castes in general of the United 
Frovinees belong lo the same type. From the fact that among 
the Eanikais of the hills the system of inheritance is from 
fktber to son, only a portion of the personal property being 
given to the nephew, while among those o( the plains an 
equal dlstributioa of one's s^-acquired property is mode 
b^ween the sons and the nephews,’ it is reasonable to assume 
that the prc'Diavida people were essentially potrilincal. 
When they moved nortowards they seem to have imbibed 
many of the items of the Dmvidian culture. They carried 
with them the practice of raisiog megalithie tombs and 
monuments, which are found in the Central Provinces, Eastern 
Rajputana, and the Minapur Diatiict of the Uxutod Provinces. 
They spoke Dravidian lazxguages; for some of the names of 
the villages in the Central Provinces end in a Canarese 
tertnirmtion * and some viUage'Dames In the districts of 
Gaya and Mirzapiir arc distoictiy Dravidian.* As lor social 
organization they seem to have carried the practice of 

* ’nttfnUM, ep. tit., lii, p. )M. 

* iVvoitM* Dittnd Omttkm : Ctowfa, p. ]SS. 

* J4SB. isoe. pt. lit. pp. oa-s. 
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cross-cousin marriage, now e 2 usU among them for 

the most part u a survival.^ 

Tbia type has liU now bcci) known os prC'DravidlAn. 
Some authorlUcs connect these people with the Sakai of the 
Malay Peninsula and the Australinns.* They might have 
bccu tbo oulochihoncs of India. TJial tl;uo U a negrito 
strain In this type is rendered clear by tlio reseorohes of 
Dr. U. S. Guha.> 

(6) The Muncia typo : Peoples having a very slight 
tendency towards mcsaliccphaly and a broad-noso, nasat 
index above 50. arc massed logcUier in Cldiota-Nagpur and 
Western Bengai. Tlicy are aho foimd in Bihar, buL not in the 
United Provinces.* In Uiis region Mundo culture seems to 
have originally nourislicd.'^ lienee it is beat to deiignate the 
type as the Mutifla type. Some of the peoples belonging 
to this type speak Indo-Aryan and Bra vidian languages. 
In culture tho Munda peoples Imvc aninitica with the 
Indonoaiait md Uio Melanesian regions. That this Munda 
culture iiad a for wider distribution than at present is ocrlain 
because '' Munda Jonguagea must once have been spoken over 
a wide area in Central India, and probably also in the Ganges 
Valley **.* Fiirtlicr, some of the names of villagea in the 
districts of Gaya and Miraapur ore Munda In origin.^ The 
Munda languages ore closely related to the Mon-IChmar 
languages spoken by the Saknia and Somangs of the Malay 
Peninsula and are hirtlier connected with the languages of 
Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia in such a man iter as to 
allow ui to group them together as one family.^ A survival 
of a peculiar custom, vis. the marriage of grandfather witir 
his granddaughter, is confined only to this port of Lidia. 
The existence of It among the Oraons was Arst made known 
by Boi Bahadur S. C. Roy. A counterpart of it is knows from 
Melanesia." Roy has ilso noticed certain practices from 
Bihar which are remmisoent of this survival.Another 
sort of survival of this curious custom is reported from 
Ganjam, where even now a Munda language is spoken. 

‘ JHAB. Ifior, p. CM. * K«une. p. SSL 

* NatUf, 1029, pp' 9^9. * Itisloy, pp. 800-400. 

* Hnddun. p. SO. * ^’ri|liWlie Svrvn ^ Indi9, Iv, p, 0. 

* JA8B. pu id, pp. l»-8. 
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Among the SoUokbondiA toction of the G&udo cftstc if a, girl 
fails to secure A liusbund before puberty she lias to go through 
a nominal marriage with ui old nmiii preferably the girl*a 
grandfatlicr.'*' A sindlor i>rflclice prevails ftmrjiigst the 
Kurumo of Clnnjain.® Tlic custom of marriage between the 
grande I AUgl iter mid the grant! rnthia’ must Imvc foriuud part 
of ilie Mutula unit ore. A nisiliihie ivrUfacl knt>Nvu ns the 
" shouldm'd e<*ll “ is iH^euliar to the liighhuids of llcjigal and 
Assam. Idmllcol 1 <io1h ore found in Uie Maluynu region.* 
The limited di^trllmtion of IhiH iinpleiuent bi liuliu lends 
support to tlic conclusion t!iat the people who brought it 
to India must have come from the ilalayan region. Further 
as the tool is not found west of the area cliaractcriacd by the 
Munda culture it is reasonable to suppose timl the Munda 
people were responsible for the intisKluction of tliis Artefact. 
The conclusiun about the origiu of the Munda type is tl\ai 
the people of this type came into India from tlic Malayan 
region when they were in the Neolithic Age. 

The typical rcprcsciiLntivc of tills type arc the Munda, 
the Santalj the Musahar, and the Chomor of Uihar. 

(e) The Pmvida type: Hits type is cliaractcrirxd by a 
long head, the cephalic md(*x being below 75, and by a medium 
nose, the nasal index being less tlian 77. It is rchlrictod to 
the Tamil and Malayalam countries.' MairUlncal descent 
sceras to have been the oliicf ehoraotcristie oC the social 
organization of the peoples of Uiis type. A statement of 
Megasthenes is coostnicd to refer to this peculiarity of the 
social organization of Malabar.* A physical trait wluoh we 
have not so for taken into consideration is the hair. It is 
of special iroportozLce in connection wicli the inquiry of the 
affinities of this type. Most castes of Malabar excepting 
the Nambudiri hove little or no hair on the checks and the 
chest. They ore clean*$haven, and the Nambudiri imitating 
them shaves all his body excepting the top*kjiot. “ Amongst 
the people of good caste In Malabar, to speak of one as a 
hairy man is to speak of him reproachfully.’'' This lack of 
hair on the checks definitely connects the Dravidss with 

' TliuniCMii 0^. rll.i II. p. ^0. * JaiJ.. voJ. >v. p. t?P. 

* Journal of Iht DfparlHimi ^ LcUen, Culctitla UiUvenmy. I, p. 106. 
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the Brown lUce as it b djATActerised by Elliot Smith.* 
When they cmne to Indi& firom Mesopotamia or ArBbi&» 
cannot be a&ccrUined. They might have brought with 
them the matrilincal typo of social organlssaHon frm these 
countries; for Uicra U some evidence far tlunklng tJiat both 
the Arabs and the Babylonians pr^tised molhcr-iight.* 

The bcHt rc|)reiientaiivcs of this t}'pa arc: The Nayar, 
the Tiyaii, the Badoga, the Agamudaiyan. and the Vcllala. 
We exclude Llic Nambudiris from tliia type because their 
cepliolic index is above 75, and they arc extremely Ixairy. 
Tire TodoK arc a problem. Their cephalic and qamI indices 
axe such as to include thciu uuder this type; but ibeir 
hairy system is particularly well developed. Hirers connects 
them with the Malabar castes and attributes their hairinesa 
to their enviroument.^ Aghast this explanation H. Chanda 
has justly urged that the Badogos, another tribe of the 
Nilgirls, do not seem to be hairy.* In view of the fact tJmt 

of all the cosies or tribes of Malabar, the Nambudiris 
pcrliapfl show Uic greatest number of resemblances to the 
customs of Uio Todas it is not unlikely that they might 
have some connection with Ihe Nambudiris. 

(d) The Western type: We shall deal with this type in 
ccniiecdon witli tlic Scytho-Drevidian type of Bisicy. 

The Aryo‘Bravidinn type: As iho discussion so far must 
have made it dear we cannot speak of any ATyo*Dravidian 
type. We have shown that the high castes <k the United 
^^vinocs (and perhaps also of Bihar) must be dossed as 
IndO'Aryan. Tlio lower castes of tlic United Provinces 
must be i^eferred to the prC’Dravidian type and those of 
Bihar to the Munda type. That we must separate the low 
castes of Bihar from those of the United Provinces is made 
clear by the difTcrential index. The differential index between 
the Brahmins of the two provinces la 205 ; that between the 
EurmU is ; and that between the Chamars is 401. 
The intermediate castes of the United Provinces must be 
conndered to be the rcsnlt of a mixtuie between the Indo* 
Aryan and the pre-Bmvidas, while those of Bihar that of 

' The Anaeni Sg^fant, pp. 50 ^ 8 . 
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the Indo'Aryftns and the ftlundas, with perhaps a pre- 
Dravida strain. 

The Moiigolo-Dravidian type: Tiiis type, according: to 
Rjslpy, Ia a of the pure Blou^dokl nrul Dravidian 

types and compriKOx the |»>pu)Alu>n of I^wer lieiigal and 
Orissa. lie (1esenl>cs ilio Uead of litis type oh brttiuli hwt we 
think it would be MUt lo deseriije il cvk nusllum. OT\ly 
0)c Rajlmnsi Miiftbs cif the (HdlUigcmfr Hills nhuw n cephalio 
index of over 7li i and they nro essoiUuIly Mcin^folofd. 
In Dcrvgal tlio nn«d iitdox, with very few i*xei'pl ions, is 
below 7B.‘ The nnsal Index of the IiIoiiKolold type in India 
is ill most eases above this (lj;ur(*.^ Nov does tlie orbiio-iioKal 
index support any idea of a NunaoloUl mixture. Ta llie ease 
of the MoiigoIoi(l people it Is below llO.^ In three lower 
castes of lien gal—the Pod, tlie ])agdi» and (ho Chandid—Uie 
figures ore I 111*5, 112*2, and 114*0. In Orissa tlie orbito¬ 
nasal index varies from 112 to 117. We do ur)L vviKli io imply 
that there is no Mongoloid mixture in this part of India, 
but only to point out that tlie publislied data of nntliropo* 
metry do not give us any clue. Tlie Savaros of 0 an jam 
are distinctly Mongoloid.* Again some of the castes of 
the United Provincea show marked cultural allhilticR wltli 
the Mongoloid peoples. Among the IhiheUus, Dliangom, 
Dhorkars, Dombs, Dusodhs, and Nais, marriage is jicrmittcd 
(d the line of one’s motlicr's sister.* Everywlicrc oIko in 
India such marrioges ore strictly prohibited; hence the 
permission for suoh marriages among these castes is very 
unusual. We ean explain it only os a borrowing from the 
Mongoloid people, the BhotiM of Sikkim. Amrmg them 
one can marry one’s cousin on tlie materiiol aide, either 
mother’s brotlicr’s child or mother's sister's child.* We 
think that tho Dengalis are only an oxtemion of the Western 
type. The differential index shows that the Bengal Brolimin 
is more nearly related to the Slienvi and tlie Chitpavaa 
Brahmins of Bombay than to the Bihar Biahmin and for 
more so than to tho United Provinces Brahmin. There is 
evidence to show tliat the people of Bengal have affinities 

' nislor. p. 401. • Ibid., p. 402. 
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with the DrerjdUn culture. The use cn rBornage of the 
Ch&nk-hanglcs even by XX\t Brahmins is «n instance in 
point.^ Bislcy Uilnks there U a KUrain of Indo-Aryan 
blood in the Uglier groups In view of the fact that the 
diflcrcnlinl index between Uic Bengal Brelunin and the 
Chandal U 1*11, while )>ctwccn him and the United Provinces 
Brahmin is d>8i>, there docs not seem any ground for this 
supposilion. In OriKsa tlicrc appears to be some mixture 
of die Uunda type, bcenuso tlic nasal index is sometimes 
voy liigh. The people of Bengal and Orissa, therefore, 
would best be regarded a^ a inlvtxirc of the Western and 
the Munda types slightly modiBcd In some eases by the 
Mongoloid type. 

Tlie Scytho-Dravidian type i What Rlslcy exactly meant 
by tlic term Scythian is not dear* He could not have meant 
Mongoloid, for then there would have been no point in 
dtsLingiiishing this type from the MongolO'Dravidian. Perhaps 
he used the word as equivalent to the Sakea of Sanskrit writers. 
Tlmt there is no evidence of the S&kos having reached so far 
as this type stretches is amply proved.® We must* thGrefore, 
give up this designation of Clic type. We propose to oall it 
the Western type, because it ebaroctcrlsos the Western 
Coast from Gujarat to South Conara, 6Jid thence spreads 
inwards into Coorg, Mysore, the Deccan, and the Tclugu 
country and through Orissa into Bengal. The head Is mostly 
medium with a slight tendency towards brood ■» tlie nas&l 
index in most communities is below 78. Bepresentatives 
of this type ore: Sale, Bant, Vakkaliga, Coorga, Shenvl, 
Frabhu, Nagar, Chitpavan, Mala, Madiga, and Holcya. 
Chanda seeks to connect Gujaratis, the Marafchis, and 
the Bengalis with a people of the Alpine Race that, he 
supposes, came &um Chinese Turkistan. And he bas the 
support of Qo less an authority than Dr. Haddon, who 
first posttxlated an immigration of the Alpine folks to acco\mt 
for the strongly marked brachyceph^o element in the 
population of Western India Against this route of 
immigration it must be objected that if the Alpine people 
came through Kashmir and the Punjab, how is it that we 

' J. Hornell, The SaGred Chank Indta, taiM. 
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have no trace of eillicr braciiyccphaly or mcsaticophaly 
in the intervening area till we come to Gujarat 7 Further, 
the highc.'ft cepjmlic iudicc.s are recorded from the southern 
part of the ri^gicin ciiaraclerizod by thl* lype, i,c. from Dellsry. 
Tlic dislrilmtiou of tiv* tyjic skeirhrrt above ejoite a 

dl/fcrcnC rmile of imnijgralitm, he. on the wexleni by 
8ca. Most of Llic ra^lc's nre iiieKuLice|i)mlio and nine of tlic 
castes of the Mnnilhi region, pooled ItjgellKT, giv(‘ 77‘8*t 
as the mean cipjudio index, ft is llicri'lbrc Jnore rrasoniiblo 
to seek Gic origin of this type in a mixed Kt(»ek rntlier Limn 
in Q purely Alpine one. for ilir luLier I ms a very lirrxid liend, 
the cephalic index being often 65 and upwards.^ Western 
Asia seems to provide Mit with siicli a people; for there wo 
notice a prolonged process of mixture hetwcni ttie Drown 
race ai^d the Alpine race.^ Dr. Schoft sees in CuLch or Kochh 
reminiscences of the Kassites wlio inigrattxi from Klam 
about 2200 n.c.® Bfr. U. J, B. Peake ibiuks that about 
2000 s.c. some of the Nerdios had made tlicir appearance 
ixt Asia Bliuur.^ If some of them nceoiii]nui(cd the ]>cuplc 
who landed on the western coast of India, we caji explain 
the colour of the eyes of the Chltpavans c»f Jtuinb^iy. ft is 
greenish grey rather than i>luo. Theu' eyes ore luiown in 
ifarathi as “ cat-eyes *’.* 

Giulfrida-Ruggcri luis suggested the following clossifi cation 
of the ethnic dements in India: (a) Negrito.^. Apparently 
there arc no representatives of these. lie thinks that tiicy 
survive in tribes like the Dhils, the Gonds, etc,* (5) Pre* 
Dravidians (Australoid-Veddoic); (e) Dravidmns. They 
arc connected with the Ethiopians, witli the exception of 
the Somalis and Gallas.’ Under this category he includes 
the mesaticephalic and the brachyoephidic peoples of the 
Conarcse-Telugu regions,^ Being afraid of sea migration— 
witness his gibe at Elliot Smith he brings the Dravidians 
into India from Iron, and explains the clovation of the 
cephalic index among the inhabitants of the south by a 
mixture >Tlth the brachyccphalic Ncgritosi the moat ancient 

> Xecuie. n. 4S8. < l^ltlcL SmlLU. op, olt, p, ISO. 
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population between India and the Per&ian Gulf He entirely 
mlssee the dgnilicaitcc of the distribution of the dolioho- 
cephalic and mesaticcphalic types cxpl^ned above. (<2) Tall 
doUohoccphalie Memento (Toda),^ [«) dolichoocphaJic Aryans. 
Under this class he includes ICailrs, Dmds* lUjputs, and the 
Konet of Lahouh’ (f) Bnchyccplialic Lcucodcrms. He 
accepts the hypothesis oC Cliauda,^ about immigration of 
the Alpine folk. It will hevo been quite clear Crom our 
discussion that such a cla&«:iflcation is untenable. The 
ascorbuned facts of Indian anthiopumctry are tar bettu 
accommodated by the doi^&idcation that emerges out of our 
discussion. 

We would dlstifignish six main physical types among the 
Hindu population of India. Th^c are: {!) The 
Aryan; (2) prO'Dravidian ■, (d) the Dravida; (4) the 
Western; (l>) the Munda; and (9) the Mongoloid. The 
Indo-Aryan type is confined to the Punjab, BajputaDa> and 
part of tho United Proviucca, and is mixed with the pre- 
Diavida and Munda types ht the lost province among its 
lower* dflsscs. The Munda type centres round Cbota-Nogpur. 
The population of Bihar is formed by the mucture of three 
types, vis. t]:o Indo-Aryan, the p?e*Dravida, and tho Munda, 
wUlo that of Bengal and Orissa combines tlic Western, 
the Munda, and the Mongoloid types. The Mongoloid proper 
is confined to the Himalayas, Nepal, and Assam. The Western 
type is found on the western coast right up to the uortbem 
limits of Malabar, in Mysore and the Tclugu country, and 
in the whole of Mah&r&shtra. The Drsvids type makes up 
the population of the Tamil and Molayalam speaking districts 
of south, excepting the rudest hiU-iri bes. The j unglc folks 
of South India generally represent the pre'Dmvidiaa type. 



niAPTER VI 


Rt.-RMr^NTR OP CaATK OUTfilRR iHniA 

"tyi^ITH Die cJctncnls of Indifui cu'ite hefore m it will lie 
’ iiisinictivc to Kfo if any onv or many of thorn in 
combination oliaructori/u any oilier c<qntmuiilyi civilized 
or tribal. In our quci»t for Hiczc clcrnentK we f>iia 1 l |>az» un<lcr 
review Egypt, Western Asia, (il)iun, Jn|mn, AiniTiua, and Die 
tribal peoples on the one hand and Romo and t rilml ICuiopc 
on the other. 

In £^yi>t during the Pyramid age there wcrcDirce [irinclpol 
olaasco—tho laiul-owncra, the serfi and Die aluvcn, tho loat 
two being disti 11 gii(filled trnnx the flmt by tho Tact of their 
owning no londJ During tlio Kightcenth Dyna.sly, to Judge 
l>om the olauihoaUon niado hi an oilluml ucniufii tliuru sconi 
to have Uccn at Iciwt four claoicu. llioy were tho noldiors— 
who included among thorn all free pemonH of the middle oloss, 
not engaged in any of Die other cuUingii^tliu priests. Iho 
oraftsmen, and tho fcrft. The Ant two cioKRn lind so many 
common intcrenta that they were dearly diatiiiguifiiiod fmm 
the rest.* Yet in aetual InAuencc ond possession of wealth 
the clergy were far superior to tho soldiers." And Dicy hod 
by then formed themselves Into a huge saacrdotal organiza¬ 
tion.* The social situnDon is thus lurmnarizcd by Petrie: 
** When wo look at tho various classes of the country, it if* 
evident that there was. very naturally, a large amount of 
hereditary succession to ofnee and to business. We see the 
same in England or any other country, althougli everyone 
Is Rec to change hit occupation as he prefers. In Egypt, 
on Die contrary, no artisan was allowed to have anotiier trade 
or employment, or be reckoned In any other doss. Hence, 
once in a trade, it vftts impossible to move out of it, and the 
natical facility of a boy learning his father's trade tended 
to Ax each generation into tho some line. Thus the impreasion 

• BitiAsted, (9), ii. 07, * Jimmied, (1), p. MO. 

* llupm, p. UOA. « Dreoit^d, (ij. H* 
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which the Greeks received when stepping into such e society 
was that its structure was a group oC genes or iicrcditsry 
tribes.*’^ It was not only the artisait who was prevented 
from attempting to enter another calling but it appears 
that n member of other lower classes as well was not allowed 
to follow any obiter oooupatioii then tliat of his fatlier. As a 
result. olTiccs often remdned In the same familioa for many 
generations. Thui we arc told in the inscriptions that the 
office of orohltcct continued hi a certain family for twenty' 
three generations.^ The goldsmith's art as well as that of the 
painter and the sculptor was tradilionally handed down from 
fatlicr to son.* As regards the tlirco mlddlC'Class professions, 
via. those of a pricat, a scribe, and a warrior, though generally 
they ran in the eamo families, yet there was no restriction 
against any one following any of these otlUngs, even if one's 
father might not have professed that particular calling but 
l^d carried on one of the other tvro. Kay, one and tlie same 
man. on stuiable oocasiotts, could be a priest, a military or 
naval commander or could act as a scribe and an official. 

A general in the army could marry the daughter of 
a priest, and his ohildm could be soribes, priests or 
public functionaries." ^ Dy the time of bite early Ptolemies, 
however, and possibly earlier, only persons descended from 
priests could enter their profession. They Imd scoured for 
the members of their class axempUon from polbtax.* Under 
the innuence of their scribes, who wore trying to exalt their 
own profession over the others, the Egyptinns came to hold 
the agrioultufists ns well as the able craftsmen in light 
esteem.* 

Among the Sumerians the aristocracy of the dty was 
formed by the pricsta and the olHdals, while the free land* 
holding citisens formed the middle class, who worked their 
lands with the help of the slaves.’ The tmgmaiii of Sumerian 
laws that have come down to us recognize no inequalities 
among these classa of the community.* Bui in the Code of \ 
Hammurapi, the nature and amounts ^ fines and punishments * 


> PetH*. pp. IWia ' BpcMor. lit p. 4ZS. * Srman. p. SCO. 
* WlUtlnMfl. I. p. ISO, A notA br Dr. S. Dinh. 

^ A. H. BlufcAUi, 1a Bntu. a! h. end voL x. p. SOO fS). 

« BrniAD, p. 44C. BrflAsuS, (I). p. 100. " 

' BrQa«t«d, p. 219. * Brooks, p. SS. 
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•rc mostly dctcrjnined by the ebm-atatus oC the offender 
and the sufferer^ The law of limb for limb was tcil rioted 
to those cascti only where the sufferer bclonjrcd to tlic highest 
class, pliysieal iiijiirlcii in oiber coses being generally com- 
peusalccl fbr by IIucn. Fur a [ihyslcal injury mnictcrl by a 
patrician ou ])Icl)eian lire line was one*Unv<) Duit wliicU a 
plebeian wonld have Imcl Ln pay it he liad It to his 

equal. In the cjimp oC theft, the }»atrinAn jmld thrice the 
flue that the plebeian had to pay. Wldlc diveircing r> wife, 
for whom no bride*prloc was paid» the patriolon ]ia<l Lo pay 
her thrice tlic award that was deniaiKted of a plcbcfun. The 
surgeon's Ceos dcpaicled on tlic status of the patient) live 
higher tlic status, the larger the fees.* 

Woolley thinks tlml tins class<syhtcm was military in Its 
origin, and Uiat was the reasoii why the lives of tJic patricians, 
wlio formed the regular army, were valued more Ihnn Uiosc uf 
the non-combatant citlxens.^ Thbi theory enables us to 
explain wliy in those eases whcit property was Involved the 
tlie higher clos^^s had also giY:atcr responsibilities. 

Whether all the moles that were either descended from the 
same parents or were aduj)tcd in the family actnully oarried 
on the trade of tire family is not quite clear. " Certainly 
many men who carried on a trade were ‘ sons' of the trade* 
father, but apparently not all.'* * And a clause in the code 
of Hommm'api lends support to the view that lo enter into 
a particular trade, which was not followed by one’s tatlier, 
one had to seek legal adoption into a family tliat carried on 
that trade.* In some cities the trades had their distinct 
quarters.* 

A slave could merry a free woman, tho offspring being 
iTgoided ai free. No disgi'acc seems to imvc atta^icd U> such 
a marriage, and such a free woman could bring with her a 
marriage-portion as if she liad married in her own rank.* 

In the cArliwt period of the Iraniatt civilization, i.c, before 
700 n.c.. three classes of society ore often mentioned, priests, 
warriors, and liub bondmen, but the fourtli class, formed by 
artisans, is only once mentioned, tbougli there is fttquont 


^ jMtrew. p. 90B, 

' Jol^iu, |i. 74, mid |>p. 4S>ao of llw C0(t$ nf tlanaturapi edited ty lilm. 
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reference to the woric corned on by mcnibeTs ol thie cUss^ 
vU. goldsmith, blodumith, meson, etc. The origin of these 
classes is attributed to Zorothushtra.^ Aoewdiug to the 
Sh&h NOniAh. however, tiu: four da.sscs were miule by Vimt.* 
In the Saeaniftu period, a.d. we get tnorc frequent 

refcrcnocs to these dosses, axtd their relative position is also 
more wcll*dcflnc<1. Hie priests are likened to tlie head 
ef man, tlie warriors to bb hands, the liushandmcn bo his 
stomcoh, and U>e arlaans lo Ills feet. Further, we are told 
that the jncmlicni of the last class engaged also in trade and 
commerce. The fuur cUkscs were credited witli different 
virtues, good nature being Uuat of tlic prenier ela&s, resouroo* 
fuJuew and msnUness of the second, strennous tillage of the 
third, and diligence and skill of Oic fourth. It is furtlier 
observed that " the work of the priest is of Uio highest merit, 
and the lowest in the scale of usefulness is the work of die 
fourth class, more partieuUriy their work of trade and 
commerce 

The profession of the priest seems to have been hereditary 
from the earliest times when the classes began to tse reoegnised. 
By the Sasanlan period it was held to be the natural order to 
follow the occu|^ion of one*i aoeeaton. And if anyone 
wanted to try a profcwioo other titan the one of his class, 
he was allowed to do so only if, cn examination, he proved 
to be a man of marked talent.* 

It WJU only in the late period of Iranian history that there 
came to be any Irnpcdimenta to intermarriage between the 
different classes of society, the priestly class arrogating to 
itself th« right of marrying girls from the laity, though 
reTusing to give thdrs to the lay youths.* Intermarriage of 
a Zoroastrian witli a uon-Zoroa^an was condemi>ed in 
strong terms.* 

In Cbioa H is supposed that society has, from time 
immemorial, beoi divided into four ordm vlt. gentlemen, 
agriculturists, artisans, and merchaats. Gentlemen were all 
the members of the governing class, the members of tdxe 
dvil service, admission to which depended on a literary test, 
open to almost all who would lUtt to try their luck and 
InteUigezme. '*No profession except that serving the 
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State entitles a moa to be colled a * gentleman Banker, 
barrister, physician, priest, merchant-prince, manufacturer, 
engineer, none of these could be styled a gcnllctnan on the 
strength of cither his prorcssioiv or wealth. The sole 
cachet of aristocracy is literary attainment wliioh has given 
iU proofs.'*' Tlicrc won n slightly lower grade division of 
this class whicti was fiiimed by those who liod qu&lihcd 
for the oivi) service nnd yet hod to bo on the wnlUng list for 
look of suitable appuintinenU. These were luiown m tlic 
scholars.* Next in order stood tlic workers of the soil, 
agriculture being regarded, from very early times, n very 
noble calling. The social ladder wns not quite ootnpleto with 
the traders. There still remained tlm bmbers and tiicir 
sons who wore reckoned among the pavio)} olofsea and wero 
debarred Irom competing for the olvil serviee.* According 
to Confucius, the people were divided into five dosses, wliich 
in the descending or<lcr of social prestige were aeliolarSi 
farmers, artfsons, mcralinnts, and servants, soldiers being 
always included in Utc last group.* 

Ranks were distinguished by different head-dresses, 
garments, bodges, eta.’ None whose parents were engaged 
in one of the degrading occupations, like menial service, 
play-acting or brotUcl-kcepiog, was allowed Lo compete for 
the oivU service.* One of tlic emperors forbade the use of 
silk garments or carriages by merchants i and in order to 
render tliat calling unpopular he levied heavy taxes on 
tliem.’ 

Except the civil service, it appears tlmt most ef the 
other oceupalions were oustomarily hereditary. One of tlia 
Chinese books lays it dowu as a rule U^at the sons of 
officers ought always to bo ofBoers, the sons of artisans 
ought always to be artisans. The sons of merchants ought 
always to be meroliants, and the sons of farmers ought 
always to be farmers 

Marriages between ofTlciaJs and actresses or singing girls 
were not allowed. In the ease of nobles of hereditary rank 
entering into such a union the penalty was degradation to 

I Ortnkky. xl. pp. SOe-4. • Ooiuloi. p. 110 . 

* tbid.. pp. iso4o. « Otwlifonl. .p. 4C. • Werner (f), Tftble }. 
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A lo'Nvcr class.* Flay •actors, policemen» and boatmen had 
to marry women of their own class. No slave could marry 
a free woman.* 

In Japan duriog her military ago—twclftii century to tl»o 
middle of the nincUviilii century A.n.^socicly was divided 
into live (liKlinct ^run^Mi. Xlcrcdittuy soldiers, the Samurai, 
were Ihc forcitnxil of these, FArm(;rs, artisans, and traders 
followed next in order. Tlic lU'lli clatis was formed by two 
groups calk'd the Kia and Uic Iliniiii who were tlic IWialis 
uni outcasts of the commumty.* Every occupation that 
brought a man into centnot with unclean tilings, suoh as the 
cm'p.HCS of human beings, the carcasses of animals, and offal 
of ^1 <lcscript!oiis, was degraded.* Occupolions that catered 
for the sensuous side of mou as well as those timt did not 
cany a fixed scale of remuneration were regarded os lowj 
The degrading callings, and some others stonC'Cutting 
and cosLiiig of metal, were I'clegatcd to the outcasts.* After 
tJie Ilcvoliiticni a eliauge was brought about in the sooial 
classification, and at the present day there arc three classes 
cstablislicd hy law. These ate the nobility, the gentry, and 
the common people, who include formers, artisans, and 
merchants. The first two classes constitute* only five per cent 
of the population, the rest being conunoners. Every house¬ 
holder is required to nail up over his door a ticket with his 
name oiul class inscribed thereon.^ 

During the eight ceuturios of milituy feudalism preceding 
the llcvolution the Samurai was a being apart. Ilia conduct 
was governed by special canons and specif tribunals judged 
his offences. If lie vms temporarily imprisoned and had to 
be presented at a court, he was carried in n closed 5edan*ohair, 
while a common prisoner was marched through the streets. 

The tribunal ^at adjudicated on matters relating to 
temples and shrines was distinct from that which hod 
jurisdiction in the cose of artisans, merchants, and others, 
and there was yet another Lribunai to try questions relating 
to the agrioulturists. During the latter part of the sc ventesnth 
century separate jails were built: one for the Samurai and 
priests, another for the racrchants and peoples, and a third 

' >!Oilfindorfr. p. 20. * Wemer (S). n. 40. ' Longfonl. pp. 00-70. 
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for tlie farmers. Till the latter part of the Beventrontb 
century it liad not been usual bo scad a Samurai to gaol for 
any crime.' The Eta had to live on tlie outskirts of towns 
and villngcs and were govenved by their own licadtncm. 
l^rcjucUoo aguinKl Uiis unCorUinato class of pco^dc was t'O 
great that it long survived the removal of lludr legal 
disabilities in 1871, HCtving aa n theme for novcliats.^ 

The outcasts could not many persons of the higher olanscs.' 
During the fcudul age intcnnarrlogo among the various 
rceognisec) classes of society required special j^ermiHsion.^ 

In Mexico* as a result of its conquest by the K\n'Qpoaiiii» 
the populolion is divided into three main well-marked groups 
with numerous sub-divisioiu. The highest class Is formed 
ef members who have a more or less puro Spanish descent* 
the haU'brecd coming next, and tho puro Indians forming 
the lowest class.* When the Spaniards ea]>lurcd Mexico 
they found that the sons gcnorally learned the trades and 
entered tho profcBMions of their fathers. The diflerait 
trades were arranged into something like guilds, having 
each a particular district of Llio city approjiriutcd to it* with 
iU own chief* its own tutelary deity* Its peculiar festivals." * 
Among tho Kayans and Kenyaks of Borneo there arc three 
classes, tlie upper, middle, and the slave.** Tho Maoris 
distinguish the following orders in their society: the Noccrdotal 
chiefs of smaller tribal divisions, the skilled artisans and 
other professionals, tlie bulk of the comparatively poor 
population and lastly the slaves taken captive in war.' 
Tho Samoans recognize six classes r The cliicfa, priests, 
landed gentry, large landowners, commoners, and slaves, 
the ilrst not bdag wholly uniform.' But the most distinct 
tnd unbridgeable gulf lies between the potrioians and the 
plebeiiinj—the two mein divisions of society comprising the 
above classes.'' Tahitian looiety was divided into classes 
that were insuperably distinct from one another. The 
privileged olass was composed of the reigning klog* the 
ohieftoina, and their relations. Next in rank come tho gentry 

* Pilnkkr, tv. pp. O'S'Q, Vn. * OianiberlAln, pp. 140*80. 

* Brinkley fS), vol. U. p. 80. * Mnrj/, atiiilS., vUi, p. 480 (6). 
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and the iauxxcrs, artisans and flsbcimcn fcnning the next 
claaa. The lowest class compnsed servants and slaves 
Anong the HawalisoSi society was parked by an exclusive 
claas'^vision, all perms bclon^ng by birth to one of the 
three classes. The ami or the i^lcs, the AeJbuoma o; land' 
proprietors and the prteets, the wutka-monns or tlic 
common pcepLc» comprising the amall farmers, nrUsans 
and proCcsisioRols, Qshennea oiul labourcn.* 

la some })arts of Fiji the people an divided Into small 
independent bodies with amoJlcr groups within each, these 
latter being colled MaUmggcli. In some eases tlic Uatanggah 
of a tribe have different fuiKticms. and some of these groups 
Among the cadlnary pet^de arc differentiated by the possession 
of special oecupattoDS.* 

liic people of Besneo nearly always many within their 
class, though persons of the middle class aometirntf do marry 
females of the slave class. ^ In the Carolinas. apart from the 
slaves, there arc two classea, the lower of wtiid) is forbidden 
to tou^ the hi^er on pain of death. Further they are not 
allowed to carry on fUl^g and seafaring nor to marry with 
members of the higher class.* Africa provides us with a 
very intercstir^ ease of obligatory endogamy. The smiths 
often form a social group kept dikinct from the reat of the 
commumty to which they bdong by having to nu^ry within 
their group.* 

In Soutli Arabia there w^e two classes of Pariahs. One 
class, comprising the artisans, was r^arded as the subordinate 
menials of the dominant class. Its members were required 
to live on the outskirts of the towns, and though admitted 
into the mosques were not allowed to visit Arab houses. 
The other class of Pariahs was regarded as still inferior, 
and its members were not allowed to enter even the mosque, 
though they were devout 

There is enough evidence to show that the Arabs hod no 

' FeatfaetnSfi. UA, (b 87. * lAid., p. Mi. 
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la« of endoguny. Dut they did not like to intermarry with 
people who had deferent tastes and customs.* 

In ancient Rome the populace was for a lon^ time divided 
into three groups—the polndans, llic plebeian x, ami tlie 
slaves. Of ihese llu hrsfc two dosses eoniprisctl ail the tree 
men. It is n matter of enmmtm knowhvlgc tiuit the evolution 
uT political iiutituHons in Rome wiu largely tlio mult uf o 
conflict l>clween tin* ]>alneianii, the ]>oUtteal1y privileged 
class, and the jikbclaus wkio were poUliealty insignlJlcmit. 
Up to tbo time of Servius Tullius tlic patricians alone 
ranked as citizens. Thdr marriage wns regarded as sanctified 
and lawful. They hod tlic special powers of teatamentary 
disposition. None but they could consult the godK of Ronre 
by a specially sacred procedure.' Tlie plebeians were the 
akisons and craftsmen of Rome. Their marringes were not 
celebrated with the religious ceremony to which tlic patricioiut 
were accustomed, and were looked upon by the latter os not 
involving the legal consequences of marriage.’ Tills disjiority 
between the elasK and Uic mass in tJieir jwiitiuol as well t» 
sooio*religiouB riglibi was gradually removed, so tliat by 
287 n.c. the two grmijM were jilaocd on a footing of equality.' 
During the early |iart of the Empire, tJic development of 
economic life bad advanoed so far Uiat specialised arts and 
crafts liad formed guilds. Thus the shoemakers had amongst 
them various divisions like boot-makers, sandal-makers, 
slipper-makers, and ladies' sboc-makers. Workers in the 
same craft and trade congregated at Rome and elsewhere 
in Italy in special distnets.' ^mao laws of the Afth century 
of the Christian era reveal the upper class as cut ofl from the 
masses. Every soerol grade and occupation was ** practically 
hereditary, from the senator to the waterman on the Tiber, 
or tlic sentinel at a frontier postThere was a teodenoy 
to stereotype social life by preventing free circulation among 
dilTerent calhngs and grades in society.' The Thcodosian 
Code compelled a youth to follow the employment of hie 
father.’ 

' In prehistoric Rome endogamy existed to this extent that 
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mAJTiaf^e wm Arrfin^d withia tKe limits of the gens.' 
Generally marriage could tokc placo only between parties 
that were equal in their politicul rights. Tliua a free man 
QO\ild not wed a freed woman without the Kpcelol permiaion 
of the Senate.* In liio lltlli ociiUiry a.i>. men were not 
pcrmltteil to marry out of their giuld. U the daughter 
of a luomhcr of the )>aker*on»to nmiricfl u man not bclojiging 
to it» her IniKhiuul had Ut adopt lier faUicr*M calling.^ 

In Auglo-Saxon Kngbnd society was divided fato, three 
well-marked cIux^cm of people: Tlie tiohlcmun common 
fmenmn, and the Hlav<r. There seems to have been also a 
fourtli class called the ** Lact”. It represented a class *' inter* 
mediate between freemen and slaves, which was rather 
infrequent in England though very common among the 
Teutonic peoples of tlic Contina^t *'.• This da»» which 
was a feature peculiar to Kentish society, seems to have 
liA(l three mib- divisions differing in their wcrgclds, with 
wcrgclds of 80, 00. and 40 shillings respectively.^ The firat 
clowi had two divisions, a higher and a lower order, the higher 
order, whose immecliate overlord vms the king, being subject 
to higher charges and heavier 8ncv. ITic mcmbciship of the 
class was portly inherited and partly acquired. Fosscfiston 
of a certain amount of land by a family aontinuously for 
three generations bestowed permanent nobility on the 
members of that family.* Tlic second class comprised all 
the free persons of English blood who were nut members of 
the first class. Though there were many sub-divisions in 
this class we And no evidonoe of any differenoo in wergeld,’ 
the Axed sum with which a person’s death must be atoned 
for to his kindred or which he might in some eases have to 
pay for his o>vn misdoing." The nobleman’s wergeld was 
six times that of a commoner's; and hli oath also was 
worth os much.* The slave being unfree woa cot a legal 
person and as sueh luul no wergeld. 

The clergy seem to have been regarded as members ot the 
nobility; yet there was a special scale of wergeld for them. 
A priest, who was a nobleman previous to his taking orders, 

^ WaiCt Powlet, lt\ tf 7t. tititl B., vlll, p. 408 (o). 
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dflilA li&vc the option of clcmanding either the wcrgcld that 
wflfi proper to liiK original rank or one that was due to him 
because of hid ceclr.siaslical mnk.^ 

If a slave stole the ])n>iKTty of a freeman lie ha<l to pay 
twice tlic nnioiiul oom|K'i;Kalion. wliiic if the thcfl; wak 
coniiuiLtcd by a frecnniii he paiil Ibrice. If il vfM the prtcKt's 
properly that wrw Hloicw nlnt'foli) compensation Imd lo be 
paid.* If n nmn’a KCTvant killcil a noblniiiiu, whoso wergcM 
w(U( throe luauired i«bi)lingK» Uie owiut had to NiiiTcmlcr 
the servant and pay I In* )iricc of tlirec uwn\ but If be kiUul a 
comnioncr* wluwc wergeld wan only a luiiulrnl Klullingsi 
thejt the owner paid the price of only one man In adilition 
to ourrendeving the liomicidc. If a priest killed a man—any 
frccman'*«hc wos ejected from the monastic order and his 
property connseated.* Fornication with a noblfman's serving 
maid woa to be compensated fur by double the sum of money 
tlmt had to be paid in the ease of tlie same urtence being 
committcil In respect of tiic serving maid of a eoinmojror. 
If a man committed adultery with the wife rif a xervanti 
he had to pay compensation, while if ho did tlio samo wjtli 
the wife of a freeman lie hud to procure a second wife in 
{uldition to oomjiensatkin. If a butrrithed woman of the 
oommoncr ciana was guilty of fomicationi she was onlcred 
to pay 00 shillings qj eoinpcnsation to llic surety of the 
marriage : if the belonged to the higher class. tUIs amount 
waa to be greater in proportion to her wcrgcld. " If anyone 
rapes the slave of a commoner, ho shall pay 5 shillings to the 
commoner, and a fbie of 00 ihillings. If a stave rapes a slave, 
oaitration shall be required as eompensotion.** For illicit 
union a nobleman liad to pay double the commoners’ com¬ 
pensation/ Breaking into the {Uemiscs of a nobleman 
had tc be atoned for by thrice or six times the line that had 
to be paid for the same offence against a commoner. In the 
scale of compensation that a man liod to pay for flglitJug 
in the house of another the same proportion had to bo 
maintained between the two classes/ A priest could clear 
himself of any charge by a simple deedaration ; a clerk had 
to place his hand on the oUar accompanied by three men of 
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his cl&38, while % commoner wu required to clear hunaeU 
hy the collective oath of himseK and three of bis own olass.* 

If a nobleman who holds land neglects miUtaiy scrTicCi 
he shall pay 120 shillings and fwCeit bis land : a nobleman 
who holds no land shall pay CO shillings; a commoner shall 
pay a (Inc of 60 shillings for neglecting military scrricc.'* * 

13 y the tlurtecnth century the law of status had become 
rdatively insignl/icanh and tlie law of tcniire had risen 
Into promLncnce. Accordingly tiic lawbooks have very 
little to say about the ranks of men and a great deal about 
tenures. ** In the main all tree men arc equal before the law. 
Just bccatM this is so* Ibe tine between the free and the unfVee 
seems very sharp.** And even this disUnetlon is very apt 
to appear in practice u a difference in tenures. The clergy 
was gaming in importanoe. Every ordained clerk was 
subject to special rules of codcsiastical and secular law. 
If he committed any of the crimes known as felonies, he 
could be tried only by an ecclesiastical eourt. A layman 
assaulting a clerk bito to submit to a trial by the ecclensstioal 
as well u by the temporal tribunals.* 

By the Ofteenth century commercial spirit had grown so 
much that the dwindling ideas of status had come to be 
replaced by sootal distinctions based on the possession of 
wealth) even land being r^arded as a mere manifestation 
and a source of wealth. The failure of the sumptuary laws 
of this period is a measure of the futility of keeping the old 
class divisions.* 

In Scandinavia during the early Middle Ages the following 
scheme of social was in force: bi^bom men oora* 

prising the kingly families and their immediate liegemen; 
the nobles; the great landed middle class, including ell 
grades of (Veeholders; f^eed men and their deacendanta of 
many generatioos; and slaves. It was posuble for msmben 
of lower rank to rise to the superior grade both by marriage 
as well as by accumulation of wealth. Yet the social stratid* 
cati<Hi made its mark on sodaJ etiquette and legal and 
sacerdotal aSaiis. Thus, in the great banqueting halls 
seats were so arranged that the lowliest mensbos might be 
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accommodated nc&rcst the door. ** Class dtscrimination was, 
however, felt most in coonocUon with legal and govcmmmtol 
matters, in determining the amount of wogeld which mtist be 
]>aid if a member of Che population vroji wronged or killed, 
in the composition of the juries, and in the exercise cjf h*grK* 
lative and judicial power at the political a9icjnblii*H/’ In 
the public ccnicUrlcs of tlic Christiuu church I ho nobles 
were buried in the muatsacrcil grmuul, uenrest tu tlu* cliuroh, 
while tlic other cUuwes had their IniryUig ptaiTs tvL furllicr 
distances in tlio descending order of their rank, Uic slaves 
being rdcg&led to the ground nearest the wall of tlie ohuvcli* 
yard.' 

During mediaeval times all over 5uro|>c trades and crafts 
were highly orgfanised. There was a certain look of freedom, 
therefore, about the choice of a trade or a croft. Thus in 
England, where smithenft was held in special esteem, no 
villain was allowed to carry on thnt craft witlnnil liU lord's 
permission .* W hen the important exaftK ctuno to be organ ized 
into guilds, anyone who desired to pructisc a imriiculnr emfb 
had to join Ibc guild as a journeyman to take Him irmning 
in that cmft. At llrst, it seems, admission was unrestricted 
and the conditions fairly tiglit, tlms making the guilds more 
or less free ossociatioDi of persona, engaged in crafts and 
pledged to instructing the new generation in tlic means of 
getting their livdihood. But in later times, about tlm 
thirteenth century, they d^^orated into family eoteritt. 
The widow of a guLldiroan might carry on the trade of her 
husband or could confer the IVcedom of ihi guild on her second 
husband if he was following the same trade. But if she 
married a man not belonging to the same craft, not only 
could she not confer the freedom of the guild ou her new 
husband but she herself was excluded from tlic guild. In the 
fifteenth and sixteentb centuries the restrictions on admission 
to crafl'guUds became more and more rigorous, and the 
handicrafts became praodcally the monopolies of a few 
families. 

About the same time in Gormany a candidate for admiSBion 
into a guild had to furnish prooia of piire birth m order to 
be worthy of such admission. Whole classes of people were 
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being excluded fVozn the guilds on tlic pretence of some 
isfAmy Attnahing to their birth, so much $o t)iat» after die 
sixtccntli century, Icgisiation h&d to bo pessed to remedy 
tJiis growing cvj), Aj>prrntjccs, who proved the purity of 
tlicir birth I Imd to imdcrgo iic*avy cx{>cnsCK imd during their 
proliuLlon hnd to undertake hiug trnvch extevuling over oh 
many ox hvr yenm, beh^ce Diuy couhl Hcb up ns mnnlcrs of 
their crutu. Further, brforu n crufUnion could set up 
in<)<'i>eudcnl: practice, he limi tu pn^parc a uiiwtcrpiccc, which 
genernUy wen a very coHtiy ami iK iiwknH Article. The sons 
of muKtcr'bmfixmdt were, m the otlicr hand, free from all 
liicxo pi’oliiiutivc contbtifULtf. In cttcct tlio guilds beoame 
clubs of fiuniliefi, horeditarily carrying on the )>articular 
crafts. 

The punishments decreed by the oraft-guilds consisted 
in the payment of hncH, or in earlier times in certain qualities 
of wax, or of liccr or wine to he drunk at their feasts." 
Offcruica like foiging led to cxoluxion from the guild and 
withdrawal of tiic right to ]>mctuc the ornfL^ The inemben 
of cncJi or/ift usually occupied the same loeality. Tims iu 
London, the avcavctn concenLrated in Cannon Street, emitlis 
bi Smitlificl<t, and so on. " Such a grouping must have 
enormously sticngUicncd tlic sense of corporate life in each 
craft." » 

Though the orofts, the ptacticc of which was from very 
esAdy times l^cdgcd in by many rcstrictiona, had 1>eeomQ 
more or less hereditary, the learned professions and eommorco 
hod begun to offer fresh fields for the iatcllrgent youths. 
" The church liad always provided olever youths with an 
opportunity of riimg in the world," Toward the end of the 
fourteenth and throughout Uac following century, it seems, 
tlic clergy were largely recruited from the middle classes 
and oven from serfs, the economic changes rendering the 
profession less attraotive to the members of tile upper dosses. 
In the fifteenth century the legal profession also opened up 
possibilities of a brilliant career.’ 

In the cities of Europe guilds were ranked according to 
the recognized importance of their trades. The principle 
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Ids 

on which the occupations were rated was evidently not the 
vital importance of the needs whidi were supplied by tliem. 

The status of a profession seems to have depended on 
whether it was snore or Kesa Itoaoumhlc, tuendive or ancient 
The place of hunotir was rcacTvcsl for Hioko erafta jn wlilch 
hrainwork took |»roeedeucc over nuatiiud w(jrk. Tite.y were 
regartlcd ak more honuuraide. evhleully iK^eaiiKe In Ihv 
duolKtio conocpllon which jp>venu‘<l Clirinlinn KocicUcs, 
spirit WAS ploo^ above inolLcr. like Iiit<*H('rIuai alKkve the 
aniiunl jinrl ofinan.^ Tlic ocrii{>alioiu drrmimliiut mtelleohinl 
work alone came to he dcsi^ated *' llJfrml '* |>rtirewdc>nR< as 
contrasted with those mvolvtiii; manual lalunir. IhcKc latter 
being termed “ servile In the university towjia tlie 
)>rorcoors occupied the first rank and vlusmi wills the nohln 
Uio privily of walking oo the wall side of ilic iNtvement. 
The doctors also bclongcil to this category, though their 
brethren of lower origbis, the surgeon-barbm, were relegated 
to a lower status on account of Uicir partiality fur Kurgicsl 
operations. Tliough cra/tunen uMially were rated low, the 
goldsmitlui luid xccurcd a high mnk. in articles 

tliat vrcrc to be brought from dbdant counlricN, like Hpiecs 
and ihra, were ranked very high. Hankers, moneycliangers, 
and wholesale dealers were distinguished not only because 
their professions required quickness of pcrec[)Uori, nomplicated 
calculations, wide rengo of vision and rare thought, hut also 
because of their shew of wealdi. " It is easy to see tliat 
In the priority accorded to the great Industrial and commercial 
guilds, the second of the prindjiles we liavc mentioned was 
at work, namely, that a craft was considered more or less 
honourable according to the wealth it yielded ... It was 
undoubtedly for this reason that the butclicrs, wbo had 
numerous dssistanti working under their orders and who 
made considerable profit, sometimes managed in Paris to 
be included among tJw ' Six GuildsIlomc crafts suffered 
IVom internal ewnpetition and thus were ranked rather low. 
At Florence the baker and bread-makers came last in the 
list of the twenty-one olTicsal guilds.^ 

It wu in keeping with these ideas of occupadonal dignity 
that in France a member of the nobility had his noble state 
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fiiupendcd if he carried oa trade or handicraft, iucompatible 
with the profcaion of arms.* 

TIic laws of dtc Anglo-Saxons laid it down that none was 
to seek in marriage a mate outside one’s class, so tliatif a 
person of lower status marriotl a woman of a higher class 
lie WO" to perish.* liy the Aftcenth century in England 
this nUe of endogamy hail almost vanished, so much bo that 
ono of tlic mual nicihods by which the needy nobles 
rcplcniKlicd their empty purses was by tnciYying Uio dauglitors 
or widows oC rich mcrclmnts. Sricli marruigcs went a long 
way in fusing the upper and the middle cloascs.* In France, 
in tlic later period of the rioman Emjnre, die workmen, 
employed in the menufoeturcs cC tiic State Ukc that of arms. 
weK not allowed to marry their daughters outside thdr 
group. ^ III tlio eyes of Che tribal law the only legal marriage 
that could take place was between free-born people of equal 
status. The fr^ woman wlio married her own slave lost 
her lycedom, nnd liad tier property conAscated, and the 
slave was killed on tlic wheel. Wlicre a free man married 
citha* hlH slave or a freed woman, ncitlicr the wife nor the 
Issue of the union attained the rank of the man.* During 
the feudal age, however, legitimate ohildrcn took the status 
of their father, the principle thot gentility came horn the 
father being gradually recognized. If a hee woman married 
a nobleman she attained his status but not so a servUo 
woman.* In Germany " the consequences of equality of 
birth in private law made themselves felt In the law of family 
and inheritance. Only an equal bom member of the estate 
had the right of exercising guardianship over minors and 
women. And only between those equal in birth was there 
a right of Inheritance Originally members of different 
statuB-grcpups could not contract a legal manidSe. A free 
womAn’i marriage with & slave meant loss of freedom to the 

' HrisMud (2). V. 900. 
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vroman or of life to the sUve. Under the inTlucnce of 
Christianity the ligoiir of laws against unequal mnniej^cH 
was much lessened, such lunonj; being regarrlcfl an ujily 
inferior marriages and the issue as quite legitimate. Hut 
the higher status nf one of the jiarlics eciulcl not lie couCerrecl 
ca\ the oilier, the i^isuc being naturally rclcgaUil lo llie xUvIuk 
of the lowci'-horn. Excc|>tionally Uic chihlren of a nnioji. 
where il\c wife was a fiec womnn and Ui<* huKhaiui hnir*rreo 
or unfrec, wera blIo\v<'<l to inhuiit I ho im lurid fn^cdont rif 
lUcir mother. In the newer gvuuiiing of Kociely im tUu 
oconpaiional basis the principle of equal hlrlh was U'Kh uurl 
leas heeded Only the higher nubility 1ms »llll clung to it.^ 

To sum up I distuiction by birlfi has been uKuolly ree{igni«'(l 
by many primitiTC peoples and almust all the mujur oivllka- 
Uons of ancient times, llic primitive |>eo])leM, iu m far ax 
their arts and crafts arc nciUicr many, nor liighly specializeth 
have few classes whoso sUlus is Ax<^. Hut iviicrcvcr status^ 
is recognized, privileges and restrictions in Ihe maltcr of the 
ohoice of avocation are very common. [lestrlcUon m the 
choice of one’s mate based on birth Ik cumpurnLively 
infrequent nmeng them. In tribal Knglmul, In Home, tmd 
jji Asiatio civiHcaiioru, oeau[mtions nob only tended to becumu 
hereditary but were actually prescribed to be folluivcd by 
Bpeciflc olosses and graded In certain order as high and low. 
Spedaliscd occupations had oomo to form themselves Into 
uidti of community life. Society was divided Into two, 
three, four, or Uve well-marked status-groups, in Icrmarriugo 
between which was often prohibited. The Chinese civiliza- 
tion« before it was hinueneed by IndlAii ideas, scorns Vo have 
been tlic freest in its social ifrouping. 

Well-marked status-groups within a society, distinguished 
from one another by rights and disabiliLica, separated from 
one another by the absence of freedom of intermarriage, 
may. therefore, be considered to be a ooromon oharaeveristie 
of tlie mental background and social picture of the Indo- 
European cultures. Specialization of occupations, occom- 
poiued by solidarity within specidc ocoupations and groat 
unfreedom about their choice, was a feature common to the 
ancient and mediaeval times. The circumstances that le<l 
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Co the ubolitioii of dislmcUoiis, bo^vd on birtli end occupation, 
in Romet nnd in Euftlond nre peculiar to each and cannot 
be ({one into licrc. SuJTieo li for uk to rctiicml>cr bfuit in each 
ease it tlic xi)cc]ivi eondiilunsi making for ]>o)itica] uiuty 
luui conmu'iriid u^^riiiuliKcnKiit, Lhut slowly killed the 
IdeuH of Hiatus l>y !>irUi uiul niuoved the unfixcdom of 
(>ueu|sUiuni 

Nf^r. 1 1 liut lint Imtii lu nil vrA’rrnmi lu tliin pliH;>lcr 

UH I iimlil Mi\ (Ik* \u hMUilMy ((•. U,). 



CHAPTER VU 

OlUOlNS OP CaBT£ 


COCIAL clifferc^iUialion with itK nUnubiit dcinajmlioii of 
^ groups nmi of status of Indlvklunls \h u wry wklc^sprcafl 
feature of human wdety.' In by fur tlic birgrr niiinlicr tif 
eommunlties tills stotuM ilcpcnds on the hulIvkiuiiVH oobieve* 
ment in those fields of activity whleli nre j>rlwtl by llitjso 
oommunltlcs. Tiiey mngo from eajmclty f<»r wrtaln tyjjca 
of supernatural cxpcidcnce to ability tn acquire wealth. 
The visible marks of tills dirTcTcntiation (111% m >ro liavc seen, 
speeiftl rights for some groups uid disribilitii.^ on i>thunt in 
the matter of dress, oecu|>ationi and even ro<Kl. In other 
communities tlio status of an indlvidiuil Ik detenu iiiecl by 
birth. People, speaking Indo'Enropcnn tougucN, carrie<l tliis 
theory of status by birth to n fhrther extent tlmn any (ilhec 
pco])lei, both (n tlie matter of tlio number of ditfurentlatcd 
groups within a society as well os in the (natter at their 
rights and disabilities. Some of them even enjoined that 
members of a group sliall marry in timir own gi^iup. TInu 
it would bo soon tlmt tlio Hindu sysCoen is unique nnly in 
this that it alone olostifled some groups os unteuehabiB and 
unapproachable.’ In other respects it only difforK in the 
thoroughness with whlgh the scheme is worked out and in 
the number of differentiated groups. 

Of the many cultures tliat ilourisJicd in India tlio literary 
records of the iDdo^Aiyan culture ore not only the earliest 
but contain the first mention and a continuous liistory of the 
faeton that make up caste. The only otlior culture whose 
records are intehigible is tlic Bra vidian; but when that 
culture put forward Its documents that are extant, it had 
already been Immcivicly influenced by the Indo-Aryan 
tradition. The brahmanio variety of tlds Indo-Aryan 
civiliaation—it is tiic most widely and deeply spread as[ieot— 

< Sc« C. C. Nortli. Socini Dlfftmtiniicn. 
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>vas developed in the G&ngctic plain. We therefore conclude 
that some of the imporUint aspects of eastc anginated in 
tliiii region. X)ie data of physical anthropology of the present 
day population of the United Provinces of Agm and Ou(lh» 
analysed in the liftlt chapter, corrohorate thin vie^v. Caste 
in India Hunt must he regarded as a hralunaruc child of 
ladu-Arynu laiUiiro, omcllrd hi the land of the Onoges and 
ilicnee tnuufi'ntd tr) other purls oC India l>y the Brahmin* 
pra’TjKctors. 'Hiat Llic s}irrnil of the Jndo'Arynn culture 
outside ilindveiinn muKl have hecn largely Lite work of 
individual Bralmmisurof small baLches of Brahmin preachers, 
is dear from t)ie legends about Agastyo, u’ho is regarded 
amongst the Tamils as ilw pl^mcer of tlidr cidtiirc, The 
picture ot llralimin sagw. maiufoiiung small colonics in the 
then forested parts of South India, preserved in the Raraaya^ 
is anotlicr indication of the same fact. Memories preoerv^ in 
tlie PAli work, tlic Sutta Kipato, in the story of Brahmin 
sage B&vari also point in tlic same dirccliai. On the basis 
of tins hypotlicsls tlic following genais of Iho origins of tlie 
various fnctora of coKtc is dearly warranted by the data 
adduced in the preceding chapters. 

The Indo*Aryans, when they entered India, came with a 
certfUTL sense of their Importaitec and & spirit of exclusiveness 
bom of such an attitude. Tlicy must linve had among them 
at lea^t three wdl-dcAncd d&ssca, (utcrmaiTiagc between 
whom must have been rather rare, tirotigh not positively 
forbidden. Theii’ Arsl: regulations in this line began with 
the task of excluding the Sodras, which class must have 
been largely formeil by the nhcrlgincs, from their religious 
worship. We have seen tliaL tlic Sudra was represented 
as the lowest class in society. Very early iu their Bidian 
history the Aryans enjoined that the Sddra shall not practise 
the religious worship developed by them. Nay, they even 
forbade his presence in the sacrificial halt The three first 
castes were first enjoined not to marry a ^ddra femdc 
before any other restriction of an endogamous nature was 
tried to be promulgated. A ^ddra male trying to marry a 
Brahmin female waa the greatest sacril^ that could be 
perpetrated against society. The various factors that 
eliaractcrize castc^aoeicty were the rcsidt, in the first inatance. 
of the attempts on the port of the upholders of the brahmanic 
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civ{I{ 2 BtJou to exclude the ftboriginc^t luid the Sfidruv trom 
religious and sooIaI communion ^vlth themselves. Tliat 
the SQdra class was largely formed by those tdiorigines 
who had accepted Uio ovcr-lardvliip of tlw Inclo‘Arycuis 
and had entered into their service is more tliun probuhle. 
It will have been noticed that in the curliesl liti^mlim* only 
the J1 rat tlirco classes—Mie ))rAliniin» the KKlsAlriyo, and Ihr 
Vaiiiya—ore jiostwiided and tlmt it Im only hi one plneis 
will eh JK reganlcd by most Vedi<* Kchohirs to he ehroiiologiiMilly 
one uTthc latest, ihat the l^fidra chuis U luenUoiu d iw< one ot 
Uic four. It has not been fmmd piuslhle yvi Lo give u 
KOtiafftclnry derlvullon of tlic Nwird ^ftdru In lernis ut 
Snnskjilie roots. Further, when this foiirtii aknH is deOnitHy 
foj mi dated tlic bmlimanic hicraUire eoutemphiles It ns in 
contradistinction to the other ilirce classes. Thus llic Vedia 
opposition between tho Aryn and tlie Dhsu Ik H‘)>lnced liy the 
brahmanic olosaidcAtion of tlio " dvijaU ** and the ** ckajAli'' 
(tho Shdra), suggesting the trAnsmulatlon of tho ndsn Into 
the Sodra in Die mhids of the writers of ilie Umlmiunicuju) 
later periods. 

As nn im])orionl c<msihuent of Ihe linihmniiie rnllurc in 
connection 'with the sacriduiol rituid llivro msiso very 
cxaggerolctl notions of ccrmoutal purity. Not. ojdy the 
correct wording and prunuiuiiatiim of the snorcil rornnilo 
but also the siriotest odlicrcncc to tlu^ minutest dKalis of 
the ritual procedure were essential for tho projier porfoitnanco 
of rites. DiatinctioTiM began to be miuic iietwcm things 
pure and tilings impui'c. Wimtever was unclean was uf 
course impure. But ^th Uic change of miDook on the animal 
world even some of the formerly honouroidc ocoupnliouH 
came to bo looked upon ns degrading. How fastidiaus 
the Brahmanic ideal of ceremouiid jmrity had come to be 
by tlie time of the Sotms is best illustrated by the meticulous 
rules laid down in Uicm for juirlAcalion and for general 
conduct. 

The Brahmins, partly out of tlieir honcKt desire to preserve 
the purity of Vedie ritual, partly being the victims of their 
own ideas of ceremonial purity, and partly also owing to 
their consciousness of superiority over tho a1)originGs, ibst 
enacted rules for the guidance of their own members, and 
intended to prevent the possibility nf tlie {^fldros in any 
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way lowering Lheir moral standard and introducing their 
low blood. 

It is because tiic DrAlunins put restriotions on the 
Acceptance uf fum) and drink from the ^Qclroa during the 
Bccond singe uC the dcvebj>mcnt nt their culture t\\9,t we 
find lliut in Nurlhcrii Indln gt'iimiUy them lh some lonloncy 
Hhown liy them li>wartl.s soirU' of the higher caatn, while 
111 Hmdlicrn (it din Huch an nttitude and ; me bice u oousidcred 
A great snerih^gc. Ax Uiu InbiKi was laid ngAinxt the ^ddra, 
and AH Ihc ItnUunin luiixl probivhly conLinuoJ to treat the 
other two envies nx nlmmt Ins f>\vn equals in this matteri 
even when in later Ihntw the taboo became stricter nnd wu 
mndo widely iipplJoahlr. by force ef habit and tvadltion» 
he continued to take water from pure cosies and ipecially 
preporo<l food from higli enates. When the pioneers of 
braJimAuic culture progressed into Southern India witli 
restrictions against food and \rntcr from ihc i>Qdrft oi one 
of the iteniH fif their tradition, os they had none of tlie other 
coMte^thc Kshidriya and the VnUya—to whom they were 
acoustnmed, to think ut In thrir new regions, Uiey applied 
their rules ugaliut the i^Qdras tn nil the indigenous population 
of tlio Suutijcrn cuuntrics. And tlie seed fell on s very 
congenial soil. 'i 1 io Soutlicrji i>coplcs before their contact' 
with ibo liidn-Aryon culture niost probably had beliefs 
about the sanctity and power of food to transmit oerboin 
qualiUes very much like Uioao of primitive peoples.^ This 
is why tho restrictions on food and drink arc so rigorous ia 
Soutii India, where, os we said, tho Brahmin does not occopt 
food or water at Uic hands of anyone but a Brahmin. 

With the progressive os^milation of the Voliyas witii the 
Sfldros the Braiimim enacted rules to keep their group free 
from admixture with them by assigning different status to the 
issue of tho union of a Brahmin male and a Vaiiya female. 
And wiLh the march of time and i>artioularly after tlie ovef' 
throw of Guddiiism they stepped taking food at the hands 
of the Vaiiyas. Giving to the peculiar posi^on of the 
Ksliatriyas, tlie king having bdeoged to that group, in theory 

' A. B. Crawley, MyiHc Awe. lOOS. pp. }S7>00. On n 102 he Uiwf 
SQinninHsee tlie sttUuile towsnls food: " U U deer tl)et men bcUeve human 
muprrlice to bo imnenilted not only Uy contMt wHh Uie food of stiien, 
out by eatinf wltli Utom or in tlieir prcMnoo." 
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et least the Brahmuu did not prohibit food bdn^ taken 
at their hands. Yet they tried to preserve their raciol purity 
by treating the offspring of a Brahmin mate and a Kshatriyii 
female as belonging to a separate group. 

TJie rcirtrictiona on infeerrmtiTiagc and on food were thius 
in their origin ttic outcome oC the desire of the BrnliminH 
to keep then wet vcfl pure. TIiIh desire was portly due to the 
exaggerated notioiiH of purity, i>artly to the morm<Jita 
importunoe’ that came to be uttoclicd to the |)cr)U'tuutioii 
of Ycdic Loro without even tlie slightest ehonge, mid In ]mrt 
also to the pride of superiority, which blic Brolmnus had 
shared in common with tire ether Xndo-Aryan cIoskcs in tlio 
beginning, and wUleb they alone could keep unimpaired. 
The total diseomiiLuic of the ICsbatriyos and tlic complete 
dissooiation of the language of the people from tlic old 
language of the scriptures mode it easy for the Uralimuts 
to have it all their o>vn way. 

It must, however, be said to the credit of the Brdiiniiu 
tliat they did not quite forget the original solidarity of the 
first tlirec classes. They tried to preserve Llic jmrity, oji Uicir 
model of course, of botli the I^hatriy&s and tlio Voliyos 
at least in their ideal scheme, thoogh they treated the latter 
for all practical purposes as equal to tlic Slidras. 

This social set for themselves by the most respected 

class in society ooiUd not fail to be imitated witli fervid 
cithusiosxn by oil manner of groups that would claim 
respectability. Thus it must have been that tlic original 
rcstrictioDS on mtermarrioge and regulations about the 
acceptance of food, which eentemplatod only four classes 
in society, came to be the characteristics of each and every 
well-marked group. 

Croup solidarity and group prestige would soon assert 
themselves against marrying on imoquat terms : tlie lower 
group would refuse to marry their females to the moles of the 
higher classes only to create a new group giving itself superior 
airs. It was bound to close up its raul^ and be oifdogamous. 

With fhnctioxial differentiation in society there came into 
being separate occupahonal groups with more or less distinct 
interests. We have noticed it as a widespread fcatiue of 
ancient and medieval society that the occupation of each 
group tends to become customaiily hereditary among its 
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members. Ooly the Br&hmins reserved 6s thdr moziopol^ 
tliG oceupetion of e priest. No doubt they were in die 
beginning inspired by the Imidftblc motive of preserving tbe 
all-impatLant saered lore. But Isitcr on equally clearly tlicy 
looked upon their pricstcinft as their menopr^istic activity 
and rigomusly kept IL up, while the trckliti onol occupations 
of tlio other two castw were progrcssivdly aicroochcd upon 
by oilier easier. Xlicrc is also a natural iixclinaUon for each 
oceupatiunoi group, uk we have already noticed, to be 
habitually endogamouK. Botli these tendencies become 
rules i tho former more or less ncbulou8> and the latter 
very rigid, after the pattern of tlic Bralimins. Occupations 
tlius become endogomoua groujis. 

XJic atUludc of respect for details, that wns drat fostered 
in connection with ritual, became the prevailing attitude in 
social bcliaviour. Adherence to details of social and 
customary etiquette became the distingnishing mark of 
mGmbci%Uip of a group. Distinction in any detail tended to 
be translated into sq^oratoncss of membership and hence 
of a group. 

The lack of rigid unitary control of the State, the 
unwillingness of the rulers to enforce a uniform standard of 
law and custom, their readiness to recognize the varying 
customs of different groups os valid, ond their usual prance 
of allowiiig tilings somchoiv to adjust ilicmsclvcs.^ helped the 
llssiparous tendency of groups and fostered the spirit of 
solidarity and community feeling in every group. 

Both these circumstances conspired to encourage the 
formation of small groups based on petty distmetions. 

Special rights for the higher classes and disabilities on 
the lower ones was almost a universal feature of class-society^ 
and the Btahmanio theory oC four castes with their rights and 
disabilities does not call for any special explanation. Only 
the practice of untoucbability Is peculiar to the Hindu system. 
It will have been clear from the history of this factor of caste, 
narrated in the third and fourth chapters, that the ideas of 
untouchabiiity and unapproacbability arose ont of the ideas 
of ceremonial purity, fhst applied to the aboriginal ^Hellas 

’ Sec V. A, lo tho Journal Iff fA* Jiofnbiw DroiteA 

SecUii/, imc, p. lei, for the (>oniioctloii of thfj pmeUce with tlu vlUose. 
orgoDicalioa of l^orlhem Inilla. 
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in connection with the cacrinoiAl ritual and expanded and 
extended to otlicr groups because of the theoretical impurity 
of certain occupations. 

MultipUdCy nf the groups and the thorough ticss of the whole 
system arc due to the haltit of tlio nindii mint! to create 
categories and to carry Uiinipj to their hjgrral v*u\ whleli 
oliamotcrizcd tlirir htcfaturv. philosophy, luxl ruligioua 
creeds.^ 


^ Profhaor C. (r. firlbfnvtfi alIrflMlM Lhb mmliU lialL Uir Nonik' mm 

(M» Ilk preshkuUal adAttm 10 Uk U*»yu1 AiilhFg|taluf{lnd JnilUnlr. /iM/. 
IQM), 



CHAPTER Vm 


CaTTS r RxCENT and CoMTl«Uft>lUBY 

TY7E Imvc !«ecn Uiat the llrolimm was At the apex of the 
* * hicmrehicoj orf’OJiiuiticBi of eoAtc and UiAt the Hmdu 
nphckl titc iiisUtMtim iviUi help of thdr dvil power. 
Witii the advent of the British ut t]ic political head of society 
things were bound to take ou a different aspect. The British 
brought with them their own trsditional form of government, 
and AS Cbihftbns they could not have much ^mipathy with 
the institutions oi the Qitulus. As prudent roreigners 
wishing to consoUdAte tbdr power over a strange land and 
people they decided to leave the peculiar institutions of the 
country severely al«ic except wheretiicy i^regiously violated 
their cherished ideas of govonment. They introduced a 
system of education which did not demand of the learners 
any change of religion. Ideos and behaviour patterns, very 
different from those to which the people were accustomed 
were thus presented as isolated from religion. The policy 
of comparative noji'interfcrcncc naturally gave scope £6r 
the revolt of the castes that were not quite comfovtablo 
under the Brahmin supremacy. liOler on with the ineoming 
of the modem industrial orgonlasUon md growth of 
induEtrial cities, large numbers of peoples congregated in 
cities of mixed popul^ons, away {rm the inihiencc of their 
homes and uno^erved by their caste or village pcopla This 
is the background of the picture of oontcmporoiy caste. 
In this chapter we shall trace the consequences of these 
circumstances on our institution. 

Early in the history ot the British rule the practice of the 
rulers over the three Presidencies was not uniform. In 
Bengal one of the B^ulations, while recognising the integrity 
of caste arganitattoD, allowed suits fbr retoxation of caste to 
be entertained by the ordinary courts.’ It was held that 
cases of expulsion from clubs or voluntsuy associatians were 
of an eo^ely different nature Cmi excommunication tram 

> K&ui. p. m. 

(4S 
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In Bombay, however, the pertinent regulation 
»pre»fly providee tl)at no court ehall interfere in any coete 
(lucstion, '*l>eyond the admins ion and trial of any sidt 
instituted for the recovery of dftmogca on account nf the 
alleged injury to tl\c cMie and cUnruetcr of the plaintiff 
ariiing from some Illegal act of the other party." * hociol 
privileges of the memberKhip of a coKte ai'c licUl ta bo w}u>IIy 
within the Jurisdietion of the caste. It U only when a 
complAinant Alleges that a legal riglit either of jiruperty or 
of ofHee is violated by his cxclusiou from tlm cAsto ti;at A 
suit may be entertaitt^ by a court of law,* This autonomy 
of caste, it is furtlicr itohl, exists only under the law and noL 
against it. Hence CAste*proecodings must be according to 
usage, giving reasonable opportunity of explanation to tlic 
person concerned and roust not be innucnccd by malice.* 

This recognition of tlic iutegrity of caste for internal 
affturs did not protect the institution from inroarls on some 
of its very vital )>owcrs. The cstahliKhmcnt of Tiritish courts, 
administering a uniform criminal law, removed from the 
purview of caste many matEcrs that u$e<l to bo erstwhile 
adjudicated on by it. Questions of assault, adultery, rape, 
and the like were taken before the British courts for deeUion, 
and the caste councils in proportion lost tlieir former 
importance. Even in matters of oivil law, sueh as marriage, 
divorce, etc., though the avowed mtention of the British 
was to bo guided by oaste*eustom9, slowly but surely various 
decisions of the High Courts practically set aside the authority 
of caste. 

The first British adminutratom on the Bombay side 
employed, as early as 1820, oifleiols like BoiTadaiie and 
Steele, to make compilations of the various usages and 
customs of the many castes of the presidency. These pains¬ 
taking ofReers made useful compilations. But similar 
eompendiums were not prepared in other provinces. Tlie 
result waa that the Widow-remarriage Act of 1856 contained 
clauses practically violating the customs of some of the 
so-called lower castes. While legalising the marriage of a 
Hindu widow, this Act deprived such a remarried widow of all 
hex rights and interests in her deceased liusband's property. 

> Klkani, s>. 7. • Kiktpl, p. IU> 

• KUrnrJ, p. ISS, • Ibkl., p. xU. 
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Fortunately the courts have taken a reasonable view of these 
sections of tlic Act, and have decreed that the Aot vnth its 
restriotivc clauses applies only to those widows ^ho could 
not, without the aid of tills Act, remarry according to their 
costC'Usagc. ^Vidows of castes allowing remarriage forfeited 
tlioir rights aji< 1 intcrCMts in tlicir dcecaHcd husband's properly 
only wiicn casLc-usagc enjoined such forfeiture.' 

So early ok 1870. Uic High Court of llombay nded tliat 
" Courts of law will not rccogniso the authovity of a caste 
to dceloro a marriage void, or to give permission to a woman 
to remarry *’.* Wlien any coato^counoil, iu utter Igjioranec of 
its chang^ status, ventures to step in os a tribunal to try 
one of its defaulting membera, it is promptly mode to realize 
the force of law. It is well known that one of the most usual 
methods !n the old regimo of detecting an offence was to 
submit the accused person to aa ordeal of varying intensily. 
Recently the castc*coundl otPokhah Rajputs of Ahmedabod 
submitted a man nnd his motheri both accused of wltaborafti 
to an Old cal usual in such casos. As one of the suspoobs 
failed to eomo out lucccssful, the council demanded penalty 
for the alleged crime. A suit was Hied for recovery of this 
penalty bu t wa^ d ism issed as being ogai nst policy. Thereupon 
one of the persona lodged a complaint for defamation against 
the pemons who hod complained ogalnst them to the caste- 
oounoil.* 

The hereditary and prescriptive right of tlic Brahmins to 
aot os priests to all castes ot the Hindus, with only a few 
exceptions, lias been the one uniform and general prinoiplo 
inhering In caste*aocicty through all its vicissitudes. Later 
on we shall describe the attitude of tlic people towai'ds this 
question i but hero we should like to point cut how certain 
decisions of the High Courts have emboldened the non- 
brahmaoic castes to dislodge the BiahTnlas from their 
monopoly of priesthood. In Bengal and in North India 
gener^Iy it is now settled that there is no olEce of priest 
recognized as such in law, and a householder may employ 
anyone ho likes for the performanee of any priestly service 
and pay the fees to him. A similar view has been taken in 
the Madras Presidency.^ When in the Hamtha country the 


^ Moyno, np. TTO^S. * Miuuilik, p. 080. 

* T/u 7 irfU 4 0/ Indio (Domhay), SOUi June, IMS. * Kikunj, p. vi. 
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non-Brahmin reformibU started the practice of performing 
their religious rites without the aid of tlic Brahmin priests, 
tlic latter lodged a eoinpUunt asking for an injuuctioii against 
the persons so violating tlicir rights. The High Court of 
Bomhay decreed that people eoidd engogv «jy {mvnt lh<y 
liked, and were not at all Innind to call for the srrvitxK of tlic 
hereditmy i>riciits: but unlike the IIIkIi C'ourt n( Miulras, 
they dcorccd tliat the hereditary priest must be (laid 
fees by way of compcjisiition.* 

This opeoM the way to tlic diKSoluticni of the m\y bond 
holding together tlm dlvui’se custen, vis. Lhc oinploynirut of 
common priesthood. 

Tile CastC'Disabilitlcfi Itcmovnl Act of li)50 rlcnlb nnotltcv 
blow at the integrity of caste. The Act docs not, as may bo 
expected from its title, remove civil disabilities cxisUng 
between caste and caste, but Iboi 11 tabes converKlon to wndher 
religion or admission into anotltcr oastCi NotwIUintunding 
any custom of caste disinheriting a person for oluingt^ t>f eoste 
or religion, this Act {novldcs tliat a ptrson doex not forfeit 
his ordinary rights of property by loss of enato or change 
of religion. 

Regarding the most important aspect, and almost the nnly 
surviving one, vie. tliat of prohibition against mntrifige 
outside the caste, the practice of the British courts has 
varied. In some early cases it was held that marriages 
between porsoQa belonging to diftcrent divisions of the 
Brolimins or the Madras were invalid unlcAs specially 
sanctioned by custom; but recent decisions decree otherwise. 
In a Madras esse when a Hindu, belonging to the Sildra 
class, married a Christian woman, turned into a Hindu, the 
marriage was accq>ted os oue between members of diftcrciit 
divisions of the Sfldra class and therefore valid. Integrity 
of caste was bo fax* recognized that the Court held that where 
a caste regards marriage as valid and treats tho parties 
os its members, the court cannot declare it null oud void.^ 
Soolal reformers, however, were not satisilcd with tho 
existing state of affairs, and legislators tried to introduce 
bills legalizing intcrcoste marriages. The Speoiol Marriage 
Act of 1972 made it possible for on Indian of whatever caste 


> LnUlw, vol. i), p. m 


* fkfayiic, pp. 
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or creed to enter into a valid marriage with a person belonging 
to any caste or ciccdi provided the parties registered the 
contract of morringCi dcclnriiig inter alia that they did not 
belong to any omto or religion. Tlie clause requiring the 
sol<nnn renunoiaiion of otmic and religion by the patties to a 
civil marriage was emisidcrcil u great har<bhip and a moral 
dileinina by all i>rogressivc elements iu the country. To add 
to UiiK gricvftne.e, metubers of I he Rrolnno Samaj. who were 
regarded iw otitsuie the ptirvicw of this Act, were Ucld» by a 
dedKion uC Uwt Privy Cotineil to lie Hindus for U)C pviTpoacs 
of the Act. MArrtugc»< of Dralnno-SmiiajuU could no longer 
be valid unless tlie parlius signed a dcclavaUcai that they did 
not belong to any caste or religion. Conlinucd agitation 
was carried on by reformers to libonJixc the marriage law. 
Owing partially to the apathy of the Government and the 
hostility of the conservative seetioa of the Hindus, both 
B. N. Bosu and Blr. V. J. Patel, one after the other, failed 
in their efforts in tins direction. It wa? only in the Reformed 
Legislature that Sir Hori Slug Gour succeeded in getting a 
pertiuent bill pos&cd into law, tliougb not in the original 
form intended by tJic Arst reformers. It is known os the 
Special Marriage Amnulmcnt Act of 19S8. It applies only 
to HukIus inclmliug Jains, Sikhs, end Brahmos. Peraom 
marrying under tlic ju'ovisions of this Act. Lo whatever 
caste they mny belong, need not make the declaration 
prcacribwl m t}\c Act of 1872. Tliis advantage, however, 
is gained uot without a ffubstnntial sucrifioc. If two Kindus 
belouglug to dlAcrcoit cables marry under this Act ^ey ore 
not required to renounce tlieir religion in declaration but have 
to forfeit certain of their personal rights as Hindus. They 
cannot adapt. On their marriage they cense to be the 
members of the joint family to which they previously 
belonged. Whatever lighla in the property ot the family 
would have accrued to them by survivorsldp under the 
Hindu Law cease. As regards their own property they will 
be governed by the todlan Succession Act and not by the 
Hindu Law.^ 

Under tlie old regime of caste certain scations of Hindu 
society which were regarded os untouchable were devoid 


^ The Legishtfue Auembi!/ Dfbalet, v«I. Ui. pp. 
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gf many of the civU rights, The question of removing their 
disabilities wid placing them on a footing of civil equality 
came up for consideration Iwfore the Britisli administrators, 
In 1650 the Covenimenb of Bombay had to consider the ease 
of a Hahar boy, who was refused admisHiou to the (lovcni* 
ment School at Dliar^vnr. The principle involved in the 
ease occupied the abteution of the Govcmnieiit for aimut 
two years. Finally in 1A58 it >vas announced in a prcm*nobo 
timt albiiough the Governo^in-Counull dues not cunli'inpiato 
the introduoUon of ]o^v•Qastc pupils int<i kcI^ooIk, the cxpeitscs 
of which arc shared with Govemment by local cojitrlbntors and 
patrons who object to sudi a measure, ho reserves tu liimKelf 
the full right of refusing tlic support of Govcnitncnt to any 
partially aided school in which the bcueflU of oduoatinn arc 
withheld from any eiass of persons on account of emtto or 
race, and farther resolves that all schools nmintalncd at tlie 
sole cost of Government shall be open to nil classes of its 
subjects without divtination*\^ In a prcsH*niitc of 1P15 we 
still And the com plaint tlmtcontaat witli Western civiliKaiion 
and English eduention had not successfully cnml)nted the 
old ideas about imtoudiabilzty. It further refers to Che 

ramitiar sight of Mahar and other depressed class boys 
In village schools where the boys arc often not allowed to 
enter the oehoolroom but arc accommodated outside the 
room on the vnrandah In 1026 tlic Qovcriimeut issued a 
resolution that no grants would be paid to atiy aided 
educational iiistitution which refused admission to tlie oluldron 
of the Depressed Classes, By this time the praotlco of 
segregating the Depressed Class boys was fast disappearing 
especially in the Central Division of the Prcsidaioy. In many 
Local Board and Municipal schools Depressed Class pupils 
are now allowed to sit in tlislr classes like boys and girls of 
the caste Hindus. 

While the Bombay Government was tlnis enforcing the 
right of the Depressed Classes to equal treatment, the Madras 

' TAff Umbau CHwitch, Slut Wimh, 1024, 

WUwn wrote Ui 18T7 i “Ttw, U any. nl tlie Aniyaja ero 
fbuncl in Government KiMOts, 11^ le te Uo necriued not only to tbo 
BmLmanlaal fm of eonlemiratlon wi4 Uvr ff«n«nU eute preJuillMn of U)« 
pwplo, Uit to tlu) wont of llminott on the part at tho Govoroment cdiKAttouttl 
Miho riUei ni hni been Uu cmo in some InetBnircf of tiM ngonU ct tit* 
fnUaloanry bodies." {indim CiuU, voJ, p. 4S.) 
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Government hed on its SUtutC'book so Into ns the end of 
1028 n Uw empowering village MftgistraUa to punish tke 
offenders of tho lowoi castes hy imprisonment in the stocks, 
themgh tlie Government Imrl doflnitcly pledged itself in 1014 
to discontinue this iiiliuman prnctiocJ In 1025 n Bill was 
Introduced in the Madrn.'f LcgiKiativc Council to put under 
statute the prluriplr of a rcxolullon paxwd in the previous 
Aciwion of the Cmmeil Uirowing opim nil public rctuls, streets, 
or pathways, giving access to any pnidic oaice, well, tank, 
or place of public resort, to all oIossck of people including 
the Depreued.^ 

In the Rcrorined CoitMtitution Cite Depressed Ctnsscs have 
special rcprcxcntacirui in local and Legislative bodies by 
nomination. 

The majority of the castes which were under various 
disabilibes, oaccUiding the Depressed Classes, were non* 
Brahmin. Tiic uni form lows of the British did not recognize 
any of thc^ disnhililies ns lawful. Yet ilic services were 
mainly manne<l by limlimin and alticd castes, who were tho 
first to profit by EngliMb education. Their traditional 
altitude tmvords cavta naturally inOuenced their dealings 
with the non*Brahmin classes. This situation gradually 
awakened some of tlic non‘Braiiinin leaders and .sym^Mithetio 
ofllocrs of the Government to demand spccird tvcatmenl 
to thceo half-submerged olossea. As a rcsj)onse, Chatfield, 
the Director of Fuhlio InstruoUon in Bombay, allowed in 
1578 some concessions in tho mottci* of fees iu primary lehouLi 
to the boys of some of these oastos. Later on were instituted 
scholarship)! in secondary schools and colleges for boys from 
some of these clooscs. 

The early non-Brahmin leaders hod also urged upon the 
Government the necessity of special representation for their 
members both in the administrative bodies os well as in the 
sa*vices. For a pretty long time this appeal remained 
unheeded. The cry was, ho>vever, taken up by the late 
Maharaja of Kolhapur,* and a strong case for it was made 
by him at the time wlien Montague oame to India to consult 


I PoRifonf (O^eulU), 7lK N&vcntbcr, ICSS. 

' C/itoni£lt. it, OCny, ] 028 . 

■ M«io9raMtfu0» prn99f4 by Iht CoMmmgfii qf Umbity fo^ SvbtrHtsion 
inHan Suuuiotji cotflnfmen. t92S, {iaae)» p. SSS. 
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the people and the Government ot India os regards the 
future fenn of Govemmeut. In the rcfcFrmcd eonatitutJon 
framed by Montogxic and Lord Chelmsford special rcjjfcscnta- 
tion through mixed dectovates was conceded to the non- 
Bnd)mins. Under these provisions tlie ivliole Hindu pripiiliuie 
in the Bombay Pix^sideney i» divided into tliNT KCcUonn : 
Brahmins and at I it'd castes, the intcrmcnliate eliussrs formed 
by hroml hits and others, and tlie Imckivnrd elosNes inehuling 
the so-called untmicliables.^ This uIu&s)n(^aU(>n, ivitb the 
addition of oilier Indinnx like the Ihirsis In the (ijipropriaLe 
sections, is also followed in rcKniitiiii' Iho varitnis services. 
A Resolution of the Govemmeut of Bombay I'iimiiec Depart' 
ment, elated 17Ui September, 1025. cxpix'xuly prt»IjibltK 
recruitment to Die lowci* services from the ftdvftnc<'d cLlss of 
Brahmins and otlicrs DU a certain ]>roportlrui td the ))()sU 
ate held by members of tiic intcrmcdialc and liockwurtl 
olas.sc.s.* It is because of this avowed inientinn of I he Oovvm* 
ment to see certaiu cnxtex rcprcJfcnU*<i in Ihe services of the 
Province that heads of Government InKtilulioiw, while 
inviting applications for vacancies under their charge vcqiiuv 
the applicant to state his caste and sub*castr.' 

British adminixlraters, following tlie popular practice, 
have used caste names as a convcnicuC inoilc of description 
of persons. The Police Deports while giving details about 
offenders also mention their caste. Tlie Railway risk*iiotc, 
that every sender of parocls has to Ail in und ^igu, had, at 
least Dll very recently, an entry for the caste of Die sender.^ 
This cannot be regarded as intended to ^vc or elicit informa¬ 
tion os regards Die person's occu^iation. There is a separate 
entry provided to describe one’s profession. Pcrliai>8 Die 
ca^te-entry has been izis cited to enable the ofllccrs concerned 
to form a rough estimate of the moral character of the person. 

The unique insUtuDon of caste did not foil to arouse 
intellectual curiosity among the more mtclllgent of the 
Britishers in India, officials as well as non'Officials, and our 

* n>id.. p. n. 

* Ttib rcsoiutiOTi VM modi Perl liy a Ibtcr one, doted SLii Pebmary. lOU. 
whorein Llie ftbboloie re^LrlcHuo on Lisp recn\ilm«ML frani tlso aavanc«<l 
ebiupA WAS remnveil. 

* Sec notices) by Iho J)cnn nt llio Gmnt Mcdlod CoiJego And tlio IVlncIpal 
of the GujAroL Coitoi In Use Tsissef ^ Indie, SOtli Anrll. 1020. 

* C.I.r. RailwHy Ulsk-nolC. Forro “ii" Jl.l.P.—17n>0-S.V-dOOOO. 
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understanding of the institution is Inrgcly lieii^ed by thdr 
work. Some of the early ofhciuls like Elliot, Dalton, Sherring, 
oad NesAdd, evinced their Interest In the subject by collec^ng 
information nncl publishing it with their comments. Later 
nfAcioIs, however, a<lo|>t<'d the easier method oC udliaing the 
(IcconiiinI cetUfiiH for collecting aiul presenting tlic information 
And i)idiilKihg iu the theories of the origins of castc.^ Tliis 
procedure r<rnoIie<l lU cnlinlnalt<in in the CcmniA of 1001 
under Uie giudnnce of Sir Ilerlicrt Ilirley of cthnogrAphie 
fanm, With a view to help " us towartN presenting an 
intcAlgiiilc pieLiu'c of the social grouping ef ilut lutgo 
proportion of the people of India which if orgoniaed, 
admittedly or tacitly, on the basis of enste " the Census 
Commisaioncr changed the olcssiAcation of l&Ol into one 
based on social precedence aa recognbod by the native 
public opinion at the present day and manifesting itself in the 
faota that partloulor castes arc supposed to be the modern 
representatives of one or other of the ooates of the tlicorctical 
Hindu Nyatem And this procedure Riilcy chose In spite 
of his clear admission tliat evci\ In this oostcuidden soolety 
a person, when questioned about his caste, may offer a 
bewildering variety of repliesi "He may give the name 
of a sect, of a sub •caste, of an exegarnous sect or section, 
of a hypergarnous group; he may mention some titular 
designation which sounds Auer than the name of his caste; 
he may describe himself by hU occupation or by the provinoo 
or tract of eountry from which he comes/' * Various ambitious 
castes quickly perceived the chances of r^ing their status. 
They invited conferences of tlieir members, and formed 
councils to take steps to see that their status was recorded 
in the way they thought was honourable to them. Other 
castes that could not but resent this " stealthy " procedure 
to advance, equally eagerly began to controvert their claims. 
Thus a campaign of mutual recrimination was set on foot. 
" The leaders ^ aU but the highest castes frankly looked 
upon the Census as an opportune ^ for pressing and perhaps 
obtaining some recognition of social claims which were 
denied by persons of castes higher than their own." * In 
1911 the Ceasus'repovter for Madras wrote the following : 

< Sea Kill Hi p. 1. * i»effa Cni/to, 1001, pv* 

» Dtngal Cmrut, ie 2 l, j). ato. 
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It bat been pointed out to me by on Indian gentleman 
that the Uft few ycus, and especially the occasion of the 
present census, liave witnessed an esetroordinary revival of 
the caste spirit in certain aspects. For numerous coxtes 
' Sablias' have sprung u]f, cacls keen to assert the dignity 
of t)ic social grnup which it rcprcsaits/* ’ 

It is dilTicult to isce any valid tmbllo rviu»on h/r this 
elaborate treatment of caste in the (\iiKus-rei»irla. Tim 
Govcn\mci\t have never avowed tlmir intcnli<in of helping 
every caste to retain its numbers ond prosperity. Nnr 
have they any time Itclpcd a i>articiUar caste becauRc it 
registered numerical decline or ccoiuimio dislocatimi. Not 
even the declared policy of the Proviudal GovcnuncutK to 
provide special representation cither by election or j\umlna* 
lion to certain claUci of people iioocssitatcs on auiincration 
of the people by their castes. For this rcprcscatalJun is not 
dependent on numbers. It is not pn>i>ortioQal. All bluit 
the particular oOlcen of the Govcmmcjit Itave to du is to 
determine in tlie light of their experience whcUicr a {xirticular 
perscav la one who can legitimately claim to 1>cloiig to one of 
the three large groups of the population, devised for jtolitical 
purposes. And a Court of Law in ony disputed cane will 
setOc the point by rcferoiee to the uitual praetiec of the 
people. The eondusion is unavoidable that tlio iiitelJectiial 
curioaity of some of the early oflUlols is mostly res|>onsiblc 
for the treatment of caste given to it in the C^sus. which 
has been progressively elaborate in each tuoocaivc Census 
since 1672. The total result has been, as we have seen, a 
livening up of the caste-spirit. 

In the old regime one caste used to petition the sovereign 
to restrain another caste from carrying a procession tlirough 
a particular street or from using a porbumlar mark. Such 
cases arc on record in the Diaries ctf the Fesbwas. The 
British Government in India by their dcclsred policy effeo- 
tivcly discouraged such interfereoee and tlius removed some 
of the ocearions for a demonstration of the bitter caste*spirit. 
On the other hand, the desire of the Census officials to give 
an Intelligible picture of caste by means of nice grading 
of contemporary groups has provided a good rallying point 
for the old castC'Spirit. 

' Afadrtu Cmmg» ISll. j*. ITS. 
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The one undisputed coiuequcnce of the promulgation of a 
uniform law and of cerUin admiaistratrve measure hu 
been the rcmoTal of almost all the legal inequality in the 
treatment of different castes—particularly the ao^called 
low-castes. Only in the case of the depressed castes has 
tlic Government not proceeded to the lo^cal end. One of 
blic dlsal>iliUcs tliat Iheso castes, which arc proud to call 
thcrmclvea Ilindn^i and which the lugher castes eagerly claim 
M of (heir fold cu a eontmveny about polilical representation 
of the Hindus, is tJutt they are denieel access to Hindu 
temples. Tlicy arc required to stop outside the tem^)le 
proper in the compenuut and satiify themselves that they 
hove had a glimpse of the idol of God. A devout Hindu 
feels very strongly that lus homage and prayer to God must 
be paid in full sight of tlie idol of God Undu religion is not 
an cstablisl^cd church. There are temples for the idola of 
God maintaiued by private individuals or by public trusts. 
The latter sometimes rcecive grants from the State. The 
famous temple of Parvatl at Toma la such a one. The 
Depressed classes want to visit the temple as other caste- 
Hindus do. The trustees refuse to allow them the right. 
The Government of Dombay, who make a substantial grant 
towards the maintenance of the temple, hove not yet thought 
at to intervene as a matter of public policy. We fail to see 
how the Govcnuncnl, that has accepted Lhe principle tlmt 
whichever institution is maintained either wholly or partially 
with the help of publio money must impose no bar on any 
person merely bcca\uc of his caste or cro^, can contemplate 
with unooiiccm the dutressiDg plight of the Depressed classes 
for a practical demonsttmtion of their elementary rights. 
It is clearly the duty of the Government, s^ sadly 
undischarged, to declare that the problem of access to the 
Hindu temples that receive any support out of the publio 
money, must be solved on a basis sgreed to by the repre¬ 
sentatives of all the classes of the Hindus, and that failing 
such an agreement, grants of moocy ftom public funds 
should be stopped. 

I The British Government, we have seen, did not recognise 
caste Bs a unit empowered to administer justice. Caste 
was thus shorn of one of its important functions as a 
community. Individual membars might, thcref^e, be 
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expected to fed less oi the old fechng of soltdority for their 
OMte-group. But notiung of the kind is ol>Rirvf^U Co Imve 
taken placed Fir^t, thouglk n crute cnnld not ndminUUT 
Justice, the Govcriuncnt would not Kct luidc llie cuhUncik at 
a caste in matters of civil Inw union tliey wen* (ipprs^d In 
public policy, ('antt: thus rctiaiueil lU ciiUurnl integrity. 
Secondly, iniuiy ulhcr a«(pect» of the Jlrillxli AdMdnistrulu>ii, 
some of which like the Cvukuk have l>eoi <lcu!L willi almve. 
j^rovidctl mom Ihmi Huilldcnl incenlive for Uu* consolidrvlioii 
ef the coRtc-grciup. Mr. MitldlcUin, one iif the two Superin* 
teudents of CciiNUK 0 pm lions of timkoN elorpicnk 

remarks abnut thr: clfeoU of t)ic Drltixh Ad 1 uilli^•lrat^on on 
cnatc in tlic Punjab. He oliservcs : I liiul utUnuhnl fKiinting 
out tliot there is a very wide revolt agniinb Uve (da<.dhcalion 
of occupatioimi castes; t))ab Uicsu cjuttrs Imvo been largely 
manufactured and almost entirely [>ruscrvp<l iw Ke)Hivatc: 
castes by the British (lOvommeAt. <bir land ri*cuix]K nud 
ofTlolal documents have added iron l)cinds to the old rigidity 
of coMte. Caatc In ItNclf wok rigid aitiong tlic idglirr ciwtosi 
but mnllcable ivmongsL tlie lower. tVe pigeoinholcd every 
one by caste, and if we could not (ind a true castu (br them, 
labelled tlicm with Uic name of au hereditary iKOupatluu. 
We dqdore the oaste-systcin and Its cflceta on Kuoial and 
economic problems, hut we ore largely reeponBlblc for the 
system which we deplore. Left to themselves such can tea as 
Sunar and Lolinr would rapidly dlsapjicar and no one would 
suffer . . , Government's passion for labels and pigcen-holes 
has led to a cryst&lllwtion of the caste system, which, except 
amongst the orUtoaratio castes, was really very fluid under 
indigenous rule ... If the Govemmeut would Ignore caste 
it would gradually bo rq^bux^i by something very different 
amongst the lower castes." * The slLuntion In the Ihjnjab, 
cannot bo token tu typioal of other provinces. It is well known 
that the Punjab was not much inlluenccd by rigid caste- 
system. Yet the process of pigeon-holing and thus stereo¬ 
typing has undoubtedly counteraeted whatever good results 
might have ensued from the dcUironcment of caste as a unit 

* Uuriiui (lie ree«in CivI] Diioliedieneo movmfni tlie Influence «f ossla 
»u olcurJy viilblc {n Gujnrst. 

* i'un/ot lOfit, pp, SiS*^. TI)o lul rccnerk nf Mr. MldClelon 

appears lo ua lo bfl oti «vcnilale/ncitL even in llie vom of Uie Punjab, iv))<tre 

nelQ liM been mere fluUl tliuti el»e««liaro in Indlu. 
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of th« administration of justice.^ The total eifeot has been, 
at Uifl least, to keep cA3te*aoUdarit7 quite mtoct.’ 

The relations of an individual mem bar to a group in which 
he is bom, and to which he la bound by tic^, traditioiuJ, 
aontimcnlal. and culiural. in a sodety wlierc almost everyone 
belongs to one of such groups, and none can hope to have 
any rcs]> 0 Btable status without his group, are such that 
they arc nut susceptible to cli^mgc on a result of legal enaot> 
mei)t, adnnuislmUvc rules, or judicial decisions. Though 
eaato lias ceased to be a unit administering juabioc, yet it 
h(w> not lost its hold on lU IrulividnoJ members, who still 
continue to be controUccl by Uie opinion of the caste. The 
picture of tJic oontro) of an Individual's activities by his caste, 
given in 1029 by m eminent toeial worker of Gujmt, 
convinces one, by iu dose similarity with our desoription 
of caste of the middle of the nineteenth century, that as 
icgarJtf at least tJiis aspect of caste, there bos been almost 
no change during the course of three*quarters of a centuiy. 
She observes t Oit our side of the country, 1 mean in 
(vujorat, the greatest liiudrancc to all social reforms Is tlie 
caste. If I went to educate my girl, the easlc would step 
in and sny you should nob do it, If t wish to jiosbpcne my 
obildrcn's nmiTiogc till they ore suillojently grown up, the 
caste would raise its liand and forbid me, If a widow ohoosss 
to marry again and scttlo respectably in iier home the caste 
would threaten to cstracife hci*. tC a young man wishes 
to go to Bumpe for bettering his own or the country's 
prospects, the caste would, though perhaps nowadays ^vc 
him a henrty scnd*off, yet close its doors on him when he 
returns. If a respectable man of the so*oonBidcred Untouch* 
able class is invited to a house, the caste would deliver its 
judgment agalast that householder and condemn him os 
unfit for any intercourse." * 

It must liavQ become clear by now that tiic activities of 

^ l*. arc |hid to Mte iim u a result of the ori batlon oarrlrC Oil by Uio 

jRt*t*«t*Tomk MorHloI of Lahore iho Gowamenl. of InCle nude eomo eon* 
eoeelen In Ois motter of the niUiis In of iUa oohimn for euu at the Ceniui 
of 1091 In Uie co*(9 of wKn Ue not eonfbnD to the pnoUees of thoU 

eoete, 

* Compare S, Itlurdoch, CntU, lSS7p pp. OO-U, and nJto the quoMiloo fhim 
Shorrlne therein i and Ilev. Ju)ui Mordinn, ^ne idO?* fn iuJii, lOOO, n. II. 

■ l/tdy Vklyngnuri RtunAiiUlud u K|)ortcd In the IntUrm eodni /ti/omff 
(Bombay), CU\ S«ntcmUer, 1020, 
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the British Government Imvc gone very little townriltj the 
solution of the problem of eastc. Most of these ncUvilics^ 
A5 must be evident, were dictated by pmdoucr of oilmiiustra- 
tion and not by a desire to reduce the rigidity of caste, whose 
disadvantages >verc so patent to tbrni. The most impoHnnt 
step they liave taken is the recent regnlaUon it\ stunc of the 
Provinces tluvt A dclinitc |)crcentagc of [tosls In IU<* vnrhniH 
services kKoU be filled from tho members of the uondlmbniin 
or tlic lutcrinccUatc castes* provided they have* tlw ininitnum 
qnalSAcations. This was originuny the deiniuul of llir leaders 
of the nofi'llvahinii) movcmait. Ami it is Live, most obvious 
remedy against caste-domination, lint tlic obvious is not 
necessarily the wisest. ‘We contuul Hint the restriction on 
the numbers of the able mcmlicrs of the iimliniiu am I the 
allied castes, imposed by this resolution of the (lovemmeiit, 
penalises some able persons simply because they fiappcu lo 
belong to parLioular castes. When in I ho case of eeitoin 
services reernibed by means of competitive examiiudions, 
some vaconetCB arc nricrcd to candidates who imve failed 
to attain a poi'LfeulHr rank fn tJie exam i not Ion, on the gninnd 
that they belong to certain castes, which mnst be r(t])r(fsentcd 
in the higher .servico»< of tlio country, it dearly irn{)U<» that 
even tlic accepted standar<l of quail Ilea tionx and clUeiciicy 
id abandoned. Hie result has been the |>amporing of caste 
even at tlic cost of chlciency and justice. The Government 
of Bombay, In tlicir memoitindiim submitted to Lbc Indian 
Statutory Commission, 1{>28 (p. 1)4), complain tliat the 
District School Boards, where the non-Brahmins have iiod 
a majority, liavc almost in every case attempted to ouKt 
the Brahmins regardless of all eonsiderntion of elTlciency.’' 
Yet this action is only a logical development of the attitude 
of the Government wiiicb nursed, rather than ignored, the 
spirit of caste. 

On the whole, the British rulers of India, who have tlirough- 
out professed to he the trustees of Uic welfare of tlic country, 
never seem to Jiavc given much tliought to the problem of 
caste, in so far M It affects the nationhood of India. Nor 
have they tdiown willingness to take a bold step rendering 
caste innocuous. Hicir measures gcncmlly have been 
prcmnlgatcd picocmcal and with due regard to the safety 
of British domination. 
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It may be nrgucc] that, it the Britisli masters of India 
did not take any comprchensiYc stepsi to Tnimnuse the evil 
ctfcctfl ot CAMte which thoy oponly dcphircd, it rn\ut be said 
to thfji* credit tliat they did not nt least oonsoiotialy foster 
the infitjUition. Ihil iu Uic face uf the utterances of some 
re^pon^iiilc ItritiKli odicctK. After the Mutiny of 1857 was 
quchc<l, it is not prmlble to cndi>rso this view. TIjc Mutiny 
<vpcuc{l the eyes of the adminUU'CkloTu of the cmmtry ns well 
M ot tlie filndcntR ot UritiNli Tndion liistory to the potentiolitics 
of ca<ite. lb vas alinoxt the unnnlmoun opinion of per.^ona 
coDiioutcd wUh the Uuvcmincikt of IiitUn that the deep causes 
of tlio Mutiny were to bo found in the foot that the Bengal 
Army wa» composed largely of tlic Uighet castcSi viz. the 
Rralimins and tho Pajputs. The special Uommission presided 
over by Lord Pee], which was appouitcd to suggest a 
reorganisation of the Indian Army, took evidence from many 
lugh onielalH who were bomciime or other dosely oonneebed 
with India. Lord Elpliiiutone 0 ])iued tliat it wiu desirable 
that men of different oaHtea siiould be enlisted in tlie Army, 
while Major*GmcraI II. T. Tucker wcirt furtlicr nnd inaiHted 
on Clio necessity of keeping the country under British 
domination through tlio policy of dividing and separating 
into distinct bodies the nationalities and castes recruited 
to the Army. Such being tlis general tenor ot tlie main 
bulk of evidence the Commission recommended that ** Tlie 
Native Indian oimy should be composed of different 
nationalities and castes and os a general rule mixed 
promiscuously through each regiment Lord Ellcnborough 
advised tlie same, but dearly pointed out that the recoin* 
mendation was based solely on the ground of British interests 
and not on Uie consideration of efTloienoy of the Array. 
He lamented the feet tliat if the suggested procedure were 
adopted " we must abandou the hope of ever again seeing 
a native army oomposed like that we have lost. It was an 
army which, under a General that it loved and trusted, 
would have marched victorious to the Dardauellea Ever 
since then the Indian Army has been studiously purged of 
the iiighcr castes. The lesson of the Mutiny, viz. that the 
safety of the British domination in India was very closely 

* StfpvM tif Pul oit Ui£ OfgnniMllffn 0 / lAe /nctfon Ami/, 

1829, p. !•!. and Appdfldiv, pp. 0. 10, 247. 
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cojvn&Qtcd with keeping the Indian people divided on the lines 
of caste, was driven home to the British rulers. Some 
ofQcioJs like Sir Loi)el GHlBn thought tliab caste wo.^ useful 
in preventing rebellion,* wliilc JnincB Kerr, the Principal 
of the Hindu College At Calcutta, wrote tijc following la 
1605: '* It may be doubted if the odsicjicc* of oixsW \h on 
the whole unfavcAiraljlc to the )iCTniaj\ence of our rnU\ It 
may even he considered hvvourabtu Co it, providinl wi; cicL 
with prudence ajid forbcftrnnoe. lU spirit in opfjosvd lo 
national union." “ The maxinj of '* divide and rule " i>cgAa 
to be preached by historians and jnunmUsLs ullkc.^ Ih'cuusu 
the Mutiny was largely the work of soldiers of the high cnNles 
of Bvalimins and Ra}putii, there was a clamour in Kngland 
that the higli'castc sepoys should be exterminated.^ Suspicion 
of high castes tliercfore dates iVom tlic Mutiny. T)io valuable 
lesson so dearly purchased was not going to l>o lust, It being 
repeated in the form of the general principle of " divide und 
rule" could not have failed to influence the ]}olky and 
conduct of later ofnciola. It is well to rcmcmiter In thin 
cormeetion that even the Roman Churoh, in itx dcslro to 
propagate its fnitJit was prepared to oecommodato oukIc In its 
practical programme, though it was opposed to the hiimnui* 
torian principles of the Churoh. Pope Gregory XV published 
a bull lanotioning caste regulations In the Christian Cfiurelxci 
of India.* 

Tlie British brought with tliem a castolcss culture and a 
litemture full of thot^ghti on individual liberty, With the 
introduction of English education many of the intelligent 
minds of the country oamc in closer oontMt ^vith the religion 
of the rulers and some outstanding personnlltlcs amongst 
them. As a result some Indians like Raja Rum Mohan Roy 
and Devendranath Tngoie started movements which aimed 
at liberalising religion and practising the brotherhood of 
m&o. The Brahmo Somaj had not only monotheism to 
preach but also to establish a brotherluxtd wheroln man shall 
not be divided from man because of caste. The Bombay 

' Vide Uurrloch, Cult, p» 40. 

■ Korr._p. SOI, (»omole. 

* L. J.TroUcr, Tfitlory^ India undtr (^uem VitloHa, vot il, 1SS0, p, 01. 
luid Thi Timrt ^ India, Orrt July, ISO? (lcu<JliiB crliclQ^ 

« Sdwivn] Siimvan< JMl*r$ an intHa, 165S. jip. \i4-C. 

' Bnei/clapadla Orlimniea, inh Ed., vol. v, (i. vlS («}. 
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Prorthana Samaj. ioipirad by the ideals of Brabno Samaj 
in Bcmgal, has also throNvn caste overboard as far as its tenets 
go. WJiile this movement of repudiating caste was being 
fostered> other capable Hindu minds thought of remodelling 
Hindu society lifter tlic pristine idealx supposed to be 
enshrined in the Vedas. Swnml DnyanamJ picaclicd tlmt the 
fourfold dlvisioii of liic Hindu people should l)a substituted 
for the mmiifold roiniheabions of conbcmjtarary caste. Tlic 
one irhpnrtont innovation that ttu>< schoo! of tliought oarriod 
out in their programme fit rcconstn;otiou was that even the 
fuurtli class of the Hindu society, viz, the ^Qdros, could 
study the Vcdjw> Viewing both these movements as aiv 
outsider one cannot but be impressed by the manifest 
sucoesa of the Arya Samaj movement of Swam! Dayonanda. 
SpciUdng of tlic Prorthana Samaj of Bombay, it will bo very 
hard to point out examples from among iU high-caste 
leaders, who, wlrcn they had to rnrange for the marriages 
of their sons or daughtcra, made any effort to practise the 
ideal tlioy preached. Nay, some of the eminent leaders of 
tlio Samaj while openly denouncing caste, busied themselves 
with the affaiis of the caste-groups in wiiioh they were bom. 
Tiro greater popularity of the Arya Samaj. compared with 
that of tlic PrartUona Samaj, is due to the following reason n: 
First, the Arya SomoJ tried to revive the ancient purity of 
the Vedio society and thus appealed to the traditional 
sentiment of the people; secondly, the sincerity of the 
members of tlio Arya Samaj was much better demonstrated 
in actual practice ; and thirdly, its ohiof centre of activity 
was transferred to the Punjab, where caste has been ffoxibte. 

Movements against caste of a more militant nature were 
not slow to arise. In 1878 Jyotirao Fhooley of Poona, 
though a man of Mali caste and of comparatively Uttle 
education, started an aasooiation of members called the 
Satyashodhok Samaj with the purpose of asserting the 
worth of man irrespective of caste. The breadth of his 
vision and tlic extent of his reforming activities led him to 
proclaim !n his books and to carry out in bis pr&otice a revolt 
against the tyranny of the caste-system. He exhorted the 


1 860 the ocoount of tto Arya Samaj givon by Pandh HarikUhnn iCaul 
Id tho Puni^aS Cmtui lUport hr IDll, pp. ISU-S. 
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non*BraIinim cutes not to engage &jvy Brolimln priest (n 
coitduot their merringe rttUAl. ^vhicU he tried tci rciluce to n 
very simple procedure, lie liotl pcr 04 ’ivcd Uk* iirt^OKNlty <if 
educating the clavt of tx«[do to whom Iuk apjkNil wo'^ 
directed I and lind fttuHed primary xchotds both for boys und 
girU of the iHUi-lti'iihniiii canH'H us intrly ns IHtH. I'iu* 
oatholioity of hiK lurnd in (tirlhor proved liy the fod <lin( 
i'liooley Btruitsl in ISftl a priuiury >»Ph<H>l for the NO‘wdl<*d 
onUmcim'ideK in Ihsmn, 1 hr very wntrr of orlliodoxy, \VI»C'r<% 
only fifty years he fore tluiti pri'MoitK of llirxo lUHleH eoiild 
not even move almvit during titc i^rst part of tjir day. 

X'iioolcy'b was a revolt against cu'^le lu so far us rastc 
denied ordinary human rights to nil the nie^uiirrs of Ilinihi 
soaiety, and not merely a non*Uralimiii luuvetnriiL to cast 
off the domination of tlic Uraliinins. In liis w(dlings he 
demanded reprcsontalion for all desses of the ilimius in 
all the looal bodies* tire services* au<l tlie jnstituUons,^ Tlie 
movement did net eccoivc any support from Die IJraluuhw 
in general. Only stray iiidividualK like Uanade slufwcd 
sympaUiy with it. Kven among the nuii-Hmlimliu the 
progress of Piiooluy’s Ulcus wus slow. It wostlic lateAfaUamja 
of Kolhapur who infused new life into tlie ogitaLiuii* uu much 
so tliat Montague and Chelmsford, in their Imllan poNcica) 
refoTma, had to grant wrnc of the demands,^ 

It would be interesting to know Ute idcoM of the laic 
Maharaja of Kolhapur, who did so much fur the roa(ignition 
of the non'Brahmin movement. On the eve of the announce* 
men t of the Indian reforms he said: *' If cos tes rcinaiit as they 
arc* Home Rule In the sense it Is meant will result In jiotiiing 
but a ki!id of oligarchy. This of course docs not moan, 

I may tell once more* that I am against Home Rule. Surely 
we want it. Under tlie present circumstancea, liowcvcr* we 
must have tlie protection and guidance of tlie British Govern' 
meut unUl the evil of castc'sysbcm bccomca ineffective. 
To prevent Home Rule from culminating in oligarchy, we 
must have communal representation at least for ten years. 

' rhoolcy. pp. SS. Oft, SO, M. 

■ 1'Ua (lumanU fnr mpretcnlntlQn in Ihe (wryim whr CnI mnde in 
h (KllUon ncl<ti\wri by Uio nriiwii of Mn'lnw t« I ho Donnl 0/ 

novoiiuQ In ISiO, "All oliuwn of mou. In Um drotruoUen ol Dmlimsolont 
mono|«ly, oltuuUI IM niipoJnhKi I* |>ul]|lo oITIom wlUioul (UvUnnUon." 
John Wflioji, ladhn Cuslt, vol. il, p. SO, fooUiolo. 
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It win teach us what out rights arc. Once ^ve know tJ\cm» 
communal representation can be dispensed witli.*' ^ 

TliC purpose for whioh this stannoh odvooiitc of the non- 
Brnlimiu movement urged communal rcprcacnlntion u by 
now more tliai; achieved. An analysis of the mcmberalnp 
of the various |{)cnl bodicH in the presidencies of liomimy 
aud hfadruK clearly proves tlmt the non-DmlnniiH know 
their riclktA aiirl nrc gcnernlly keen to eondiiet a stroikg 
rank)kctigii ngiunsl miy incanurc wltitdi tlicy feel unjust to tirem. 
A nnmikcr (if iiKdinnM tabled and (picsiinns lukcd in the 
llonibay Legisljitivc Council toll the Ranio story.* The 
activity of ii Moilras aKsucintiou of noiv-Brahmins and 
Jumdiorarumen Hirllkcr illuhtrabcs tills. One Brahokln 
member of tire Covcmnicnt of Madras during Loid Pcntlmul'a 
tenure isaurd oji order tliat the Viahwakarmans—handj- 
ernfUmen—nnist not sxifllx the word “ AcUary ” to their 
nunc» but tlmt tlicy must continue to use the traditional 
word “ AMry The said aN.^r>ciatiou memoriHliccd to the 
(lovcriior, as the word ** Asary'* carried some odium In Urn 
eyes of tlic people, protesting against the order, which they 
dcftci'ibcd as a stab in the dark. Not being able to move the 
Governor to eauocl the order they sent a petition to the 
Scc«tavy of State.* 

liac Bahadur A. B. Batthc. tlie biographer of the late 
Moliaraja of Kolimpur, evidently realising tlmt the ease for 
special representutlou cannot be sanctioned on the plea 
urged by his late hero, seeks other grounds—grounds that 
one knowing Indian conditions is sure to dedaro as likely 
to continue for at least a few generations—to support a worse 
form of special representation. He observes. CJnlus, 
among the Hindus, caste disappears altogether, there is 
little duuice of avoiding political cicpediciits, like commuzial 
deetomtes though their hormlU results are obvious." * 

there are other leaders of the non-Brahmios who are at 
psdni to proclaim that their movement, including their 


* i^ttho. voi. Ii, p. 404. 

* MeffunettAtm luMfted tha OffbammnJ BotjAo^ h Utf JpAm 

C«<ntn<U<on, 108S, pp. 5t7>0. 

* Tha TVnn ^ /fuftd (Dominy). S5lh Oclobor, 1924. 

* Tht tfxAan SiMqI f^omrr {OomWy}. Qrd JanuHiT, !0U. Wo arc 

C * 11^ now that tiurin; llio proRrow ot Llio lUntru] Tnblo Coofcrooco LotUiO 
olishgn) Mb view a^ 1« prepared to forego aueh apodol rapNoentatlojj. 
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ini^iatcnce on strict rcserv&tion of posU in the v&rinii<; services* 
is not inspirwl by wiy ftnU-Brahmin fcclin;?. OiUcm ngtiin 
assert thnt lUc large class of taxpayers rcjireM*nlpd by tlic 
non-Bmhmin classes must have an wleqdstc slmrc i)f air- 
support h) liic furni nf rrsrrverl jKwts. 

The logic of these arguments Is lran»<|>aTml« and njiposed to 
the accepted criteria of imlionidily anil thrguidmg priiieiplrs 
of social Jusliec. NcvcrlUriess only ci mirmswpir mlunrlly* 
even of Oie small nimdxr that rro<iffni/rH Ui<» rvlls cif iln-sc 
demnndK, propciuads lUni rnnummidism must lie ulmiidnuriL 
The Chairman of the Uccepllon CommiUee of I In* meidiug 
of the Ma<lms iinn-lhnUimin parly In 11)21 Jiiude a sin mg 
appeal abandon tho communal policy jnirsued hilfn*rtiJ 
and Iransform the party into an orRunlxulion repnsenliug 
tlio forces working for reform along eonslitulloiuU lines hilo 
which everyone without distinction of casU*. religion. <ir 
colour would have free ad mission The party d id i lel lu rce|) I 

tills wholesome principle of dcvolopmait rmiil late In tf) 80 . 

What arc the Interests which the kuiU'rs of the non-bruhiiiin 
movement wish to safeguard by means uf K)K<cial re|irrHenln- 
tlon 7 If there arc any siivh intiTrsts. are they iilrntii'id for 
all the eastes tlial am odlciully Jiiclndcd In the eniegory of 
non-Brahmins ? Theso arc quciliunM >vliicU It Is nut at all 
easy for Ihc protagonists ot I ho ntnvem<iit to auH^vrr. Ti\r 
economic interests ot the arilsamii the tenant*rarturn. land¬ 
lords. and ml II •workers are not idea Ural. All lhr«e arc; very 
well represented in the nou'llralimin group. Nor liaa there 
been any attempt, to our knowledge, on the (mrt uf the 
Brahmins during recent limes to peiuilixo thcau clashes uf 
people simply because of eastC'feelings. I! any hucIi Icginla- 
tion were introduced the British element in the Govcnimcnt 
of the country could offeolivcly checkmate it. 

The non-Brahmia castes can bo reganlcd lu one group 
only la social matters bcoausc tlio attitude of the Drabmins 
as regards food and social intercourse, and religious instruotion 
and ministration towards them, has been unlforn:. There lias 
been enough awakening in the country for tlic Brahmins not to 
try the dangerous path ot imposix^ legal rrstriciions in these 
matters. Even the Tamil ^^adu CongresN Cummittoe decided 


> Tht Indtan Dalli/ Mail (BomU&y). Uth Octalisr, lOSS. 
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iji ID25 that tlic gradation ot marit based on birtb should 
not be observed in Indioji sodal 1 ife Whatever Uberalizing 

uT the Jlralunin altitude in thi^ rco|>cct has taken pl&ce 
(luting the lost forty years is mainly due to education and 
Kocinl rcfurni pampolgj^ and not to tlic very recent reserved 
or coinmuunl ruprCM*titatioji. 

UitiiTvcd reim'Arntation Ik thus not necessary. Nay, It U 
Inmnl'nl iu so far os it Londv to |)crpctuate Iho distinotion 
iiosrd 'on idrUu Co^opcraliou in tlic satisihetion of the 
nccfis of common uirial life through the mnehinory of 
Govcrnnichi is one of the potent factors Umt liavc dissolved 
irlhal bomlK and er(*uled uallon'Cotn muni ties. Tins oo*opora' 
Lion may lie IkikoJ on hoUi lerriloriol contiguity and aillulty 
of (nlri^cflU. Special representation for some ca8le.s, which 
have, os nJiowm uIjovCi interests tliat are ncltlicr common to 
tliem, nor nrc<*sf»(aiiy conflieling witlr the interests of other 
cnKtca, means the negntion of mi oh co*opemtion. In oountries 
wlierc the natiou'curnmiiruty ii strongly buiUup on the basis 
of the feeling of unity nti bucIi principle is rceogniacd for the 
rv]ircMcntal ion of Ibc iliffercnL iutcrcsts, even when tiiey can 
L>c |>Arccnc<i out into groups witli cunflicting intoruts. Thus 
wo have not heard of " labour ** olaimiog special representa¬ 
tion in the Uritisii I’nriiament. Where it ii a question of 
engendering a feeling of unity the people muib he mode to 
co-operate irrcHpectivc of their caste. It ii only by such 
activity that the feeling of nation-community can bo created. 
To harp on the caste-diffcrcnces and to allow speoiol represen¬ 
tation is to act at nail ebb the fundamental condition for .the 
rise of eommunity feeling. 

Certain types of con-Brahmin leaders Ond It cosy to secure 
a scat on the legislature or a local body through the door 
of reserved representation, and that is the main reason, 
perliaps, why they arc so strong in claiming it. But they 
fail to see that their example would bo soon followed by many 
of the large castes that eomprisc at present the uoa-Brahmiu 
category and their chances of an easy seat would be very 
much diminished. That this is not mco^ imsginatlon will be 
dear to anyone wlio has followed the history of the domand 
for special representation in Indian political life. Ere long 


rA« Pomliai/ ChrmitU. SnU Mtj, IBtS. 
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we eba^l witness tbc situation ot many difTcrcnt cartes that 
arc m<iivi<luany targe enough, each clamouring lor special 
Tcpresentatioa.* Notional lilc wilt thtxs Ik; reduced to an 
absurdity. As it U, the nou^Braltmiiu in the Bonil»ay 
Presidency, wherever tlicy could have their way, liavc sliowii 
unmist aka] dc tcncieticy to l>c anti-liralmiiii and lo linrasM 
iheir liratuuiii eintdoyeea in the niuUrr uf tninKfent, elc.* 
Perhaps, iu 1(u> uaine of juxlicc Mid rAieifncy, tiu' limi* Iulh 
eomu wheu I he intemlK of the llnduuiua lisve to 1 h* ]irdteeted 
againsL tlic miijorily-{Mvrty. All t>*unls <H>ni«idmtl, sitctiid 
represculatiun b uuncccwary Aiitl lianiifnl. 

It has l»ccn nientionvtl iUha'c that llie fitlirr diinaud tit 
the non41ra]unins. wliicdi b already gruiU-d, u n*servnii<in 
oC posts in the various services. This fenlnre bax Intierly 
been so far insklcd upon 1>y the |iariy that u joiiruiJLsl: 
of long standing rcccivtly doxcribed it as iiumc'diuLcly oiul 
on the surface a movemeni tn secQic a larger slmrc uf nlllces 
in the administration **.* Tlic pruidplo is aLw liable, like 
nrprcsentatioik, tu be reduced to aiisimUty by sqioratc 
demands by individual castes, ofnciully fririniug lh<; noii> 
Bralimin grou]i. There arc the dearest indientionK of this 
development in the nearest future. Not lun^ after tiic 
declaration of this jioliey by the Ma<lra9 Oovermnent it was 
faced with this situallw. Tlic hundreds of small 
commumlics into which Indian sodety is divided were !U)t 
to take advantage of the opportunity wiiich wax so 
conveniently afforded them, and began to clamour fDrs]>ceial 
representatim in the Legisiature, local bodies, the public 
services, and even cducatianal inKtitutioos. The Gnvcmrncnt, 
in which also the nm-BrahmiD elenuat was very iniluentiol, 
tried to satisfy the cver>increa8ing demaud for Iho plums of 
ofRcc, but naturally could not succeed. It created jealousies 
and enmities which have now reacted with disastrous efleet 
on the party.'* * 

The reasons on which reservation of posts cmi be supported 
arc two. First, that the Brahmins and other castes, which 

* Selw«cn thfl tune tU* wm wHtlei tad iseppeeriiiff is irrint tlx Atarwarli 
of CalcuiU p\it (orwnnl a pke for oxcial rtpmeauBtiMi. 

* Mfu i o wA m •u^m Ut ' d % Gooenmml ^ JiomkoM lo On IhHom 
Stahaorn Cmmimimi, ISSS. p. SSa. 

* aodol Hrfofmtr. Hlh VrUruary, ISIS. 

* Tht ietfen DaOg Hail (D«nl«r). l4Ui OetvUer, 1094. 
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hftvc & Ycrj strong majority in the persouid of the services, 
oan and do harass tlu populncc aunply because they are non- 
lUahmins. Second, that in the acIccLion for fresh vaeoncies 
the dominant ca^cs make it im|>ossiLlc fur the non-Brahmins 
to get tlic poais. Tlio funner ailegation is sometimes made, 
but our rxpcHonce dues not loiul us to bcjiovc that suc)i 
Uarru»nirt\t uxuls nn an ap]irtcia14c Kcalc. Even if it did 
cxixt, lluTc U cm»ugh general awakening lo bring iho 
uffcudcN iiuitu'tlinMy tu book. C4»U‘ freting being what it 
\h, it is very likidy UinL s(n»iig liim: in favour n( uiio'k ca^- 
tvUowH ]vtuh* many lit iwfcr llinn ur to use inilunicc in their 
favour in Iho didrirnriit r>f the uon*Hmiiinju.s or oOicr castes. 
If ])n>)KT {U'ocauticffi eon lie taken againat such a coniingcuoy, 
there Wf»tfl<) lie DO »cu[>e for Uic vicious principle of tlic 
rcKcrvQliun of posts. Such precaution, it appears to us, 
can bo effectively taken if alt recruitmdit to sJl tlie public 
services U made on the rcsulta of competitive examinations 
held by a l>nard cwiKting of i>cr«MUi well-known for their 
liberal and castelcsx views. 

The jiroblciu of the dcprcNscd eUssca, In n Car aa it U tbe 
result of the caste system, deserves speoUl treatment. Among 
these eUsacs arc eastca that roUow the skilled occupations 
of leaning, ahoo-making, oud working io bomboo and cane. 
Tliac arc considered so low by the other Hindus tliat, as 
pointed out before, tlioy were not allowed to approach other 
eastca wlUitu a measurable dettoncc. they have thus been 
segregated moat effectively for centuries. Their ideas of 
cleanliness have lagged very far behind thoae of caslC'Hindua. 
Education has never been a luxury enjoyed by them. Utterly 
despised by the higher scctloos it sodc^ they have bad no 
incentive to imitate them. Thoae who feel that the inhumsm 
treatment of these very useful classes of society Is wrong 
realise that a change in it depends as much opoa reform in 
the habits of these classes os upon a change in the attitude 
of the caste-Hindus. To alter the habits of these people 
education, both through teaching and propaganda, is essatial. 
Some sspeots of these habits also depend on the econooiic 
position of these classes. To better tiit economic portion 
of the depressed classes is thus necessary in order to bring 
about a real change in tboir social status. 

In the Maratha region since the time of Jyotirao Pboolcy, 
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all reformers who have felt the injustice of the ^buation have 
begun their campaign with provision for the education of 
the members of the depressed classes. 

Indmduai workers like Messrs. V. R. Shindc and A. V. 
Tl\akkar have done much not only to rouse the fueling of the 
castC'Hiiulus against the unjust doctrine of untouchahiHty 
but olso to prepare the depressed dosses for better trcAtmcnt 
hy spreading education amongst them. Tlie jiroblem of the 
removal of untnudmbihty is now mode a notional one Omuigh 
the efforts of Mahatma Gandhi. We liavc already dcidt with 
tiie liberalizing consequences of certain administrative aspects 
of the BrltUh rule. The canj^aign lias> in nr> smell mcaaurc. 
bcncQtcd by the efforts mafic by Christian and Muhammadan 
missionaries to convert the depressed classes to tlicir faiblis. 
The more reasonable section of the higii'costc Hindus liavo 
sensed a real danger to their faith in blowing their doctrine 
of imtouchabiiity to drive away into the folds of othci* faitlis 
members of the untouchable costcs^mcmbcis who hove 
been quite good and devout Hindus. 

The result of this in&ny*sidcd attack is to be seen in tlic 
change of viewpoint of many a member of the higher cartes. 
Iticidcnts like the following erne from Bengal ore more and 
more to be witnessed. Kulin Brahmins of Nabadwip, 
Shazrtipur, Krlshnagar, Kustla and other places accepted 
and drank water from the hands of Namashudm, water¬ 
men. boatmen, and other untouchables and drank the 
water amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. Young Brahmins 
and old Bhattacharyas. MukherjU. Banerjis, Chatterj is. 
Mai ties, all took part in the interesting function,*^ ^ Tn their 
determined effort to pass through the roads of Vmkam in 
Trauvancorem 1924. which were, in the caste regime prohibited 
to the untouchables, these latter were helped by many a 
high-caste Hindu. While the trustees of Hindu temples, 
taking shelter behind certain decisions of the Privy Council 
of doubtful applicability, have closed the tem;^e doors 
to the untoud) shies, individual owners of private temples 
have allowed free access for all classes of Hindus to the temples 
under their management. This is not to say that there is 
no organized effort to combat the spread of the doctme of 
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anti'Untouchabnity. In the bcipimiBg of 10^5 a number of 
merchants of Bombay, among whom were included some 
of the leading public men, convened a meeting of orthodox 
Hindus. Almost every speaker denounced what tlicy colled 
the heresies oC Gmidiii in I'cspcct of untouclmbllity, aivd 
declaimed that the Hindu religion wns in danger at Ills bauds.^ 
It is more or less clear that tlic cgndicb will last for some 
time to come, amlib is the duty of those wito have nu belief 
In iintduohabiHLy U> 2 )rcacU its nbolttion and Ui demonstrate 
their beUef in their own conduct. 

Sueli being the nbtiUulo of h)gii*eulc Hindus In general, 
there ii tnuclv juMtifiention for dcmmuUug boujc represent a* 
tion for the untouohahlc ctas»cs in the local and legislative 
bodies. Tiio cloascK, ground down l>y Age*loug tuition, 
have not yet pjoduced a suJTlcirnt number of men >vho oui 
orgonisc them to take enro of Uicir rights by public agitation. 
We have remarked that a large pait of the problem of the 
removal of unloiicbability ecntrcB round Uic habits and 
GUKtoms of the untouchable cutes. Education of these 
classes is ti crying rveccsslty. Poverty and established 
practice conspire to make them shun education. Under tlie 
circumsfanoes a liberal system of stipends for tlidr members 
at all stages of education is highly desirable. 

The giowth of city life with its migratory population 
has given rise to hotels and restaurants. The cxigcncica of 
ofUco work have forced city people to put aside tlioir old ideas 
of purity, easternliidvkK have to cat articles of food prepared 
by Christiana, Musolmnns, or l^eraiaru, bccauae liindu 
rcataurant» have not been easily or equally accessibio during 
ofTice hours. lu Hindu hotels, they have to take tholr meals 
in the company of people of almost any castors the hotel* 
keeper cannot man ago to reserve accommodation for members 
of different castes, What was originally done under pressure 
of necessity has become a matter of roudoc with many in 
their city life. This freedom from ca6t<*rcstrictions about 
food, though seen in the city, is a mere garb that is usually 
cast aside by city people when they go to their viUagAi. 
The force of custom and sentiment is so great that it has led 
tlie people to create a dual standard of life rather than break 
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witli tticiv village folk. E^pceiuJl/ tliis ln\Q of all formal 
occasionfi. While this slow and enforevd chaxigc was taking 
place special dimicTs whereat perKOJw slfc in a row irr<*«]joctivc 
of caste have. iVom lime to lime, Ixvn snoe<«sriiliy arranged 
by aomc osKoeinlionH. ConKciotis effort nml (he of I lux 

have effected an a1ti)gcth<T henllUy arul aj>pK^'inhlr modillea' 
tion hi the peopleV ulliUalc in (he iiiatler of mij^jkikivI 
poilulion imparted Lbriai(;U fiKul mv\ dnnk by (^erlciiii elasKex 
of people. Wiirrra'i in Poona n liauiirul of lanjde like 
M. G. Ibimulc and oLlu’ra iveiv Kul^jeetrd U» wx'ial I y cm my 
and (dtimnkcly forced lo utulcrgo eximdory in IKul ^ 
for having Inkeji tea aln ChrisMoii (iilwiioiiary'H pliire« Liodny 
no one even takes noKec <if the lliuhmiox iliuliig at lla; 
Govemmciit House. 

In tiioAd i>arts of India, wheiu the uninueiiahlc^a wer(^ 
really unapproachalilc. ccrtniii cxigcMirieH of iimdc*ru life 
liavc forecd higlooeutlc UlmUiH to change tliclr aMltcuk^ 
nnd practice lo sumo exu^nt. " lu towns, Nviun'e private 
Acavcngiiig Biul k weeping arc enfurced, Uw smivcsvgi'rM ivnd 
ewcepccv iinve not rady Lo go near liu* hrnisex tuii. have Koaic* 
timcii to enter into iJirni for scavenging. Tliix has done 
away with distmice pollution." ‘ 

7"])ere ix much more freedom in llu^ malter <»f choice of 
oeoupatiun to-day ilnui inuhT Ihc oUl regijne. Firs I, now 
occupations, wluali require abilUirH Hlmilor Ut Ihoxe displayed 
in older ocoupaLionx. have arisen out ot tlic new rctpiircrneuts. 
tfany of these occuimtionx, like thi^Kc of drafUniniuhi[> and 
cabinet*nmking, imve conic to be looked upon with grc&lcr 
esteem and arc better I'crnunerated than tlu'ir older presto- 
types. Draftamansliip in parti ally allied to clerkxiiip (in so 
Car u It involves desk-work iu an oillco) an<l largely to the 
ancient designer’s avocation. IlccruitM to this proresaion, 
thcTofore, had botli iVom the hlglicr castes of Brahmins and 
others as well os from tlic lower castes, sueli oa liighcr artisans. 
Such occupations as tailoring nnd sboc-iimking have 
appreciated in public exteem partly because of the new 
machinery making them cany and leas tedious, and largely 
becousc the new technique ond eraflsmartKlnp is associated 
with tlic new rulers. Tlicy arc, tIicr(‘forc, loken up by more 
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and more memben of very Secondly, dislocation 

of the old economio order and provision oT fodJltiM ibr 
training in arts and emfts have Icil to an extensive shifting 
of the old lines u( division between oceupalions. The total 
result is that at pre^nt many members of the Rroltmin 
caste arc seen ctif^gcd in almost any of the occnitfitionsi 
Dxccptlii;; tlmsc of crMinl taltovrrr, xwcqicr. and scavea^er. 
Many meudx'ra of Uk* vuruHis artisan cjutcs arc tcaelicrs, 
aho]ikr^H*i%» lumk clerks. xlMfp Mstanls, and arcliitocts. 

In the textile mills of llumbuy not a few members ofcvtii 
the onluuchablc casl en have funnJ wnrit quite different frozn 
what they were used to under the ir^imc of caste. Whatever 
restrictions caste imposed cm tlie chi^ of occupation have 
largely ceased to guide individvuds, and it is ignorance and 
lock of enterprise that liavc kesit the oceupationai imfrccdoni 
of caste, even to the extent that it is obi^vcd, and not the 
old ideas of what wax considoed to be one’s traditional or 
hereditary oeeupotimi. 

The endogamous nature of costc has nanaided almost the 
same with ilus diOcrcucc that wlicrcas fonncrly mnniage 
outside (Ac’s caste was not to be even thought of. to^y 
many educated yenmg men and women are prepared to break 
khroiigh the Iwnds of caste if mutual love or attraction 
demands it. In Homily we liavc known miiay examples, 
mostly UKTUibcrs of younger gencratzon, who have managed 
their own motrimor^ a^airsv the parties to which belong 
to two dlDcrcnt castes. A large majority of such marriages, 
known as inter-caste or mixed marriages, is formed hy 
couples where the finale partner belongs to i caste lower 
than that of the male partner. Yet the oppoate variety, 
where the male partner belongs to a knrcr caste, is not 
altogether rora As for older generation, it may be 
said without esaggeradoa that, in spite of the tidk about 
social reform, it has made very liuje advance in its ideas 
on the subject of intermarriage. When, therefore, elderly 
persons arrange the marriages of their wards they hardly 
ever Uunk of going beyond their easlc^—even though it be a 
section of a large groep—^rom which to sdect a bride or a 
bridegroom. If they venture to ignore the limits oT iJxt 
narrowest division—if few example a Chhpavan Brahmin 
selects a girl fr^ the Earhada Brahmin Cbr Ids son, in the 
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Marathft country—^{ic is lo<^ed np to as s reformer. It would 
be hard to point out examples of marriages between members 
of outright separate eastes arranged for their wards by the 
elderly guardians. It U the rccklcancsei and enthusiasm of 
youth alone that is preiiared to tranxgre^ the bounds ot caste 
fur the imrpoac of marringc. 

When Iho city of Bond toy began to Attract large numlicrx 
of people from rural areas, the Inunignuils, with their 
tnditloiu of cofitCt began to congregat<% ua tnr as |M*ai{lilc, 
aeeoRtlng io their costea, tlioiigli the vitlhgc alihuty 
induendng the place of R*siclcnce, infuUitnl thix tendency. 
Tlie Brail min eaxtes of the htorathA euunlry nrc vegclnrl/uis, 
white the other cistca are usually non-vegrtariunK. Tlic 
Brehtniru hod the additional motive of ftcupiug ImuI oilours 
given out by flab and flcab wlicn they arc being (bessed, to 
try to live together in buildings vHicre only Ilrotuiilnfl dwelt. 
This tendency for every targe^caste lo live In ifwlatluu from 
other castes hu been st^Uy growing during tlic lost twenty 
yearn. It wiU )>c observed tliat this desre b only tlie old- 
caste practice of reserving Sficcial porta of tlic villAgc for tlio 
dilTcrcnt CAateii moulded to MUt tlic ctumgcil cinuUlifma of 
city life. Tl\c inclinatiun of the pco]»lc waa rnoou raged and 
oggravalcd by private clmrity exprexsing Itself through the 
chaiincls of caste. Witli Uic quiekenlng of cnjdvcotuciouincss 
and the fostering of eastc-potriotUm, philanthropic persons 
have been building houses and cliawb to f>c rented only to 
their castc-membm at moderate rents. Charity, Intending 
to further the educational intercsU of a ctHtc. lioa found 
expression also in providing free bosU'la to Uic aUidcnt 
memben of the caste. As a result, in tlaosc arcos of Bombay 
which ere largely inhabited by the middle cIasms, we And 
to-day whole chawb which are occupied by members of one 
or two castes with close alllmty, whole biuldings rented at 
moderate or even nomiaal rents only to the members of a 
particular caste, and hostels giving free accommodation to 
the students of a particular caste. Buildings meant for 
members of particular castes generally bear prominent 
boards blatantly annoimciag the fact of their reservation 
and where it is a ease of Individual endowment also the 
name of the philanthropic donot. Even the colleges and 
the University arc infested with endowments from which 
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scholarships ere to be paid to students of certain spedded 
castes. 

Tlic introduction of co-operative schemes of amelioration 
have oiforded another opportunity for caste-aolidarity to 
moaircst itself. Co*opQrativG housio^ more than any other 
nspeot of co-opcratiyc undertakings has appealed to the 
casto-spirit, though credit societies of individual castes, like 
tliat of t)ic Redd is, arc not oltogcUtor unknown. In fact 
it >vouM be true to rcmcak that only tlioso cohoperativo 
lioiising societies liavc succeeded most whiol) Imve restricted 
theU^ mcmborsliip to their ooabO'fcllows. Even in busluosa 
this tendency to tcsbict the holding of shares to the members 
of a parUoulor caste is some limes apparent. Recently the 
Brahmins of Madras starCed a fund oalled the Trlplicane 
Fund shares in which could be held only by Brahmins. 
Those responsible for storting it included gentlemen of 
'‘culture, eduoation, and learning**. “Suoh being the ease, 
we regret tliat one of the rules of tho Fund is so narrowly 
conceived as to exclude all that are not Brahmins ^om the 
right of holding sharea. It is just this type of exclusiveness 
that Cumislics interested parties like tlie tninlsteriolists 
their best nutriment. Those wlio deory the excesses of 
communalism should thcmselvof first let Uie example of a 
bcakliy. wholesome, non*oommunal outlook in the practical 
affairs of life.”' 

One feature of Hindu sooicty during tl^c last thirty or forty 
years hns been the marked tendency for every caste to form 
its own association comjirising all members of the caste 
speaking tlie some language. In the old regime the osste* 
panchayat or ooundl was Xisually rcstrioted to the confines 
of the village or the town. Rarely. If at all. did the jurisdio* 
tion of the council, In the ease of the majority of the castes, 
extend beyond these limits. ” In the large majority of oases, 
the caste-consciousness is limited by the bounds of the village 
and its organizations do not extend boyond the village 
ares.** * The functions of these new organizations are: (1] To 
further tho general intoosts of the caste and particulsxly 
to guard its social status in the hierarchy from actual or 
potential attacks of other castes; (8) to start funds to provide 

' Tht Indian Sodal R^grmtr (Bombsy). 10th October, 1020. 

* t^Ulthul, p. <15. 
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students])i[)5 for the needy and deserving atudenta of t)sG ccutc, 
usually at the ficcondary and college sta^c of education, 
and somelinics even to help them to prooced to foreign 
countries for higher academic qualifications; (8) to help poor 
pcojtlc of the custo; ('^} nnd somcUmcK to try to regidnlc 
certain custotns of lliu eaxtc l)y rewluiioiiK ])vised at the 
niinual me**ling of the nieml>crs of Iho CJWte. All thc«c 
objects, excepting [KThaps that of providlitK KluildiUhiiw, 
were used he <ichievcd, in n yreat or a small nteosure, 
hy an nrrungeineiit }\ol always [lermaueiLt. Soiucdiiix's vi 
eid hoe cimmuUec w<juld take, up the work luul <*iTy it out. 
We have aiready referred to the stubborn oppoKitioa of Uic 
Kammolans of Madras to the supreme piuitioii of the 
Broltmins in tlic hierarchy. The KayusUi Frablins of I'uona 
and many oilier castes of tlic Koratha country protested 
from time to lime to the court of the Peshwa against ccrtala 
restrictions which other castes piofcsocd to ciifurcc upon 
Uicm t<j stomp their status as low. Surely some elderly 
persons of the ^lArticuior caste must have volimtccccd to put 
its case before the proper tril>unftl Iletief of the poor was 
net usually a duty imdcrtakcn by u caste. Wlicn a caste 
decided Lo apply some of its funds U) charitaldo purposes, 
it banded over the money to tlic Jocnl priest to be used l>y 
him for benevolent purposes. The ruling ideals of the time 
led people to distribute charity m particular clmnnelN. Tlie 
ideal was rather to build temples and rcstdiouses, dig wells 
and tanks, and to endow free feeding at the temples for a 
certain number of Brahmins and at the public feeding 
houses for travellcTS and others in necd« All tliis direction 
of charity was most often prcaclicd and accepted without 
reference to caste. Only the artisan castes, whi^ had strong 
guilddike organisations, had some standing provision for 
helping the indigent among its tuembers.^ Occasionally a 
caste would relieve its own poor by feeding them through the 
headman. The funds for this purpose wei^e available from 
the residue of the fines imposed on tbe defaultuig members of 
the caste. 

' lL4d.. Pfi. OS, ea*0. Sven the attlun cutci loiBetbaBi depended on 
epodsi uneotlene tor a specISc pureoM. The tftiUda oforUean* In Nrooeh. 
for exMjpk. when llicy rcqulivd runcle, eolleetod Uicn bj eubeodpllonB 
ajnong the uiernbofS of the eiuie. {latperial tiaulttar in^e, i’rovfnefo^ 
Sericf, timbal/ Presfifefup, vol. I, p. 91^.) 
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We have noticed above that die Brabmins of South India 
assembled the Brahmins of four quarters and deoided to 
put a stop to the practice of taking money for a bride 
prevailing among them. Hie oJUmungers of Kanchi proposed 
to bind themselves by certain conditions obout donations to 
temples and to oljscrvc them oh " jAtidharma ”, i.c. duty 
which every member owed to bis casle.^ 

TJic oommuiilly-AKpect of cute Iion thus been made more 
eom)irc1iciiKlvc, exteusive, md pcrmanait. More and more 
of on individusVs intcirsu nre being catered for by caste. 
Oroater cutc*conaciuusnoK8 is the outoome. Tlio students 
and tlic needy who arc lielpcd by their owte-runds naturally 
owe muoli to tlicir caste aud later in life look upon it witJi 
feelings of gratitude and pride. They feel it ilioir proud 
duty tu strcngtlicn the caste‘organization, remembering their 
obligations to it. Thus a vicious circle bos been created. 
Tlie feeling of castc*soIidAriLy is now so strong tlut it Is 
truly described os ceste'patriotism. 

From our disounsion of the non-Brahmin and the depressed 
doss movements it will be evident that the old hierarchy 
of caste is no longer aoqulcooed in. Many are the castes that 
employ priests of their own oaste. Some of the castes, 
the goldsmitlu of the Maratlis country for example, have 
already started asserting their dignity by refusing to take 
food at the hands of castes, other than the Bralimin, which, 
according to their old practice^ do not reclprooate that 
courtesy. In this process it is the lower caste that starts 
the movemait in order to raise its own lUtus. To add to 
this the old profession of a teacher, and the more or less new 
profesirion of a Government derk. arc coveted by many more 
oBStes than was the practice in the old regime. There is a 
veritable serarobte for these petty jobs. Conflict of elaunli 
and opposition Itss tliui replaced thfi old hsrmony of demand 
and acceptance. The contrast in tlie old and new situation ' 
is vividly biought out in the description of village conditions 
in a part of tlie Madras Fresideuoy existing more than a 
century ago and those subsisting ten years ago. A report 
on the state of the village in ld09 contains the following; 

” Every village with its twelve * ayogandeas as they are 
denominated* is a petty oommonwcalth, witJi the' tnoeuddim 

^ aiookepjl, p. 180. 
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' potail’ kapoo' reddyor ohief inhabitant, at the head 
of it i and India ia a great asaembisgc of such common* 
wealths . . . While the village pcmnins entire, they care not 
to wlmt power it is imnsfcned.” * The Dlttrict Gazetteer 
of TinncvcUy, on the other liand, had to record in lOlT the 
following: Wilh ell the induccmwita to co-operation it 
can scarcely be said tliat the average ’iinneveily villoge 
poKCSBcs the strcngtii bom of unity. Genend rnnelmyatH 
arc practically unknown, dispnLcw arc too readily iMccn lo 
tliQ law-QourU instead of being settled in the village, and the 
beat efforts of the revenue and irrigation omeerR and of the 
police ore often hampered by deep-seated raoUoiu It [r 
among the individual oostes tliat Live spirit of cohcKion is 
most clearly seen. This often takes the praeUcnl form of 
a ' Mahitnaior general fundi levied by each ooinniunity 
for its own use . . . The objects of oxpenditure ru'O usually 
the support of templesi mosques, or churolves owned by tlio 
contributors; occasionally the money is diverted to pctlticDui 
or litigation in whioli the caste ns a whole in inLcrestcd.'^* 
Caste-solidarity bos taken the plaec of village-community. 

To suni up, social and religious privileges and disabilities 
born of oasto ore no longer rcooguUed In law and only 
partially in oustom. Only the depremed eloHRCs ore labouring 
under eortain customary and semMcgal disabiliCics. Caste 
no longer rigidly determines on Individual's occupation, but 
continues to proscril>c almost in its old rigour the circle 
into which one has to marry. One has still to depend very 
largely on one's caste for help at oritical periods of one's life, 
like marriage and death, One's closest companions and 
friends are mainly delimited by the circle of one's oasto. 
The difference between the old regime and eon temporary 
society lies in this that whereas under the ancient organiza* 
tion tlvc facta mentioned above were almost uaiverroUy 
true, to-day there is a section of society—the modernly 
educated persons—small yet important, wliich has risen 
abovo all these restrictions. They are bound to servo as 
beacon-lights to the wavering members of Rociety. Attitudes 
of exolusivoneis and distrust, enshrined in the old vernacular 

‘ TMt Fi/Jh fl^rt frvm ili< Settd CommilUt »n Ifu Affair* of lAe Bott 
fntKa C^mponu. voJ. h {ed. ISSS}, p. StS. 

* Motfrof DuttM amU(er$i vol. I. 1S17, p. 104. 
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proverbs, between caste and caatc, still persevere even bi the 
minds of the educated. Castc^associations arc very common 
and command the acrviocs of even the most highly educated 
persons to furtiicr their object of helping the members of their 
castes. Aa long as endogamy is prescribed and practised, 
wulcr aelMntcrcst dictates that one should help the 
aggrandisement of t)ic members of one’s caste. For the 
better the eooQomic prospects for the youlhA of the caste 
the greater tlic obanccs of getting well-to-do husbands for 
one's daughters. The rule of endogamy is in a way the 
fundamental factor of contcmponiry caste. 

Caste has ilms become tluecnlre of an individuid’s altruistic 
impulse and piulanthropic activities. Tjic existence of 
dcAmtc orgaui2flUo7i has rallied round tlic caste the feelings 
of consciousness oT kind. In the desire to help ozlc’s ca3te- 
feilo^vs many forget the principles of social justice, ajid arc 
led to do, consciously or otherwise, injustice to the members 
of other costes. Unfortunately m&ny leaders in dvio life 
ore oseoclatcd with the movement of amelioration, of their 
respective castes. The mental undercurrents of those who 
arc to be led breathe distrust of sudi leaders. The conduce 
of these leaders In the matter of the marriages of their wards 
—usually ill thdr mm caste—atrengthens this lack of 
conndenee felt by the populace, and acts as a buttress 
against the attacks on caAte-endogamy. Hardly any caste 
accepts its accredited status or concedes the precedence of 
anotiicr caste, though it may demand such precedence of a 
caste supposed to he lower than it in the old hicroxcdiy. 

Bconoraic conations have led many castes to clamour 
for petty jobs in the clerical line. This factor enhances the 
feeling of caste-animosity. Even the apex ol tiie ancient 
scheme, the priesthood of the Bx&hmin, which has been, with 
one or two exceptions, the great hood of social solidaricy 
to this finely divided society, is bang loosened by caste 
after caste. Contemporary caste-society presents the 
spectacle of self-centied groups more or less in eonfUet 
with one another. 



CHAPTER IX 
CONULUMQ>f 

XX7E liAVC scci» U(Ab tlic pmclutc of ca^tc Iiiu^ tih&nj7C(l» 
* ' and timt a KCAtion of llie IIIiuIum hnvii I 1 ^b duly 
ae^iiirKceU In Umt chnnj;(* l>uL Imvc nclivHy liolprd it, 
'fJic ovUiudox lliuduu <lo not like ih<t moiUlipubitHis t)mt 
have come uboub owing to cimnged clrcuinxtiuiccH. They 
Actim)]y deprecate them, oixd it r)iey hml t)ic power they 
would fail! rcicutatc tlio old situation. The pro^resKlve 
clcmoiiti on the other hand not only wclcoino tliu chaiigcM 
but propose furtlicr mfuJ ideations. Am<»ig these there are 
at least three, more or less dearly disUngulMlmhlc. schools 
of thoiiglit. Tlicre are those who hdiovc that tho best way 
to bring about the desired end It to hark Iraak to iito imagined 
pure state u{ Hindu soolcty which witx characterl/Aul l)y the 
existence of only the four trmUtknial oruitCH. vh. lirdimin. 
ICshAtriya> Vai^yai tad S&Jrn. Tj;o greatest ex|K)iicuit oC 
this point of view ii Mnhntnia Gaiallii.^ Tliorc nro otlicrs 
who would go ahead rattier tliun look book on the past in the 
vain hope ^ reinstating it under totally diflcrcnt conditiuiu. 
But they think that the only way in which abolition of ciwte 
can be oohieved os a concrete fact Is. in tho first place, to 
amalgamate the various &iib*Qastc8 of a present day caste, 
which have mudi cultural unity and coonomic similarity. 
Then tho castes which are opproximabcly on a footing of 
equality should be consolidated, and the procedure may be 
followed till society becomes castcicss. Tlicy contend that 
this process being slow would afford sufTIcicut time for 
education and the fortOAtiou of informed opinion, with the 
necessary adjunct of the requisite mental adjustment of 
those olaascs which arc not yet prepared for a wholesale 
change in ^cir agelong customs. The third point of view 
considers eastc, cspecisUy in ita present form, so degrading 
in some of its aspects and so anti •national in others, that it 
would abolish it altogetlicr without any hesitation oc delay. 

> y^Mii JaiHe, by sraltauna Cnmlhl. 101 S> 28 , pp. 

ISS 
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Mahatma Giuidhi has not given us a oompleto programme 
by means of which he proposes to reinstate the Tour old orders. 
It is not quite clear whether persons would be assigned to 
one or the other oC these classes on tl\e ground of their birUk 
in a particular caste or on the strength of tlic occupation they 
now follow. Yet as he lays great stress on birth and heredity 
and Biibscribes to the view “ once bom a Brahmin always a 
Br&iimin", he would no doubt rothcr rearrange tlie otlior 
castes*into tlicfr i)ropor groups on tlie basis of birth. If it 
were sought to put this procedure into operation wo do not 
hesitate to tliink Uiat there would be great strirc among the 
various oastes. The ICshalriyai Vai^ya. and claascs 

have not tomainod as distlnet and intact os tho Brahmins. 
There is mueJi diffcrcuco of opinion os to wliicJi of the castes 
should be included in one or the other of the above three 
classei. Even if an amicable settlement 0 )i this point wore 
possible^ what about tlie uutouclmble cUssea ? Gandhi is 
vehemently opposed to untouchability, and he would 
natiuahy propose some reipcotablc status to these elaasei. 
Where ore they to be provided for ? Wherever it may be 
proposed to include them, tl^crc Is bound to be a tromondous 
piotest from that class. Tiic criterion of birth in a oastc for 
the purposes of the jiroposcd fourfold olassiilcation Is thus 
found to he quite unaatisfaotory. If tho actual oocupatlon 
of an individual is to be the test of hia status, how are the 
modem occupations to be aocommodalcd in this old scheme 
of fourfold humanity? Even if we lucccssTuU/ adjust the 
duimi of all persons and classify them proi^erly, it is an 
open question if marriage between the classes is to be 
permitted or prolubited, or if any social reslrictions in the 
matter of foc^i cto.| ai'a still to continue. Altogether it 
appears to us that a return to the old fourfold division of 
society Is impraotioable, and even if acoomphshed would 
serve no more useful purpose than that of reminding us of 
our past heritage.^ 

To propose to abolish caste by alow consolidatictn of tho 
smaller groups into larger ones is to miss the real problem. 
The method has been tried in the Bombay Presidency for the 
last twenty years and more with disastrous results. The 

* In Uiii eonneotioh nltenlkon may be drawn to A. J. TojAbco's eritieto) 
ef riale’o ideal of four OMtoi: vidt JSfUif. qf A find B., vo). x, p. ssa (ti). 
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Biib-castc6 that join together to create a super organisation 
retain their internal feelings of exclusiveness with 
undinunishing vigour. The nc^v organisation takes up a 
rather militant attitude against otiior aistcR, cRi>ecialiy 
those ▼hioh arc popularly regarded as immedlalcly iughcr 
or lower than the ensle which it rcprcsoits. And. its pointed 
out in tile lost ehcvptcr. cnstC'Consciou^ncMs liocnmcM more 
dehnito and virile. "We )mvc seeai that, even anting the eutes 
which ore grouped togotlier for])olilicalpur|)04esi t)ic edmmon 
aim of fighting other castes has not proved Htrong enough 
to induce individual castes, comprised in thegroupi to ignore 
their claimi at tlic time of tho distribution of the spuilH of 
olhce. As we envisage tlie situation and as our analysis uf 
contemporary caste must make it oloar. tho problem of ea^te 
arises mainly out of eastc*patrioUsm. It is tho spirit of 
caste-pairiotlsm which engenders opposition to olhor cos ten, 
and creates an unhealthy atmosphere for tlte full growtli 
of national ounseiousness. It Is this caste*patriotism that we 
have to light against and tolully uproot. If Che procedure 
advocated by the protagonists of tlio second viewpoint wore 
to prove successful, we believe the problem of diminishing 
caste-patriotism will be ever so much more dilTIcult. It would 
lead to tl^rcc or four large groups being solidly organized for 
pusliing the interests of each even at the cost of tlic otJicrs. 
Acute condiot will be the only consequence. Further, during 
this lengthy pi’oeess of slow amalgamation those who will marry 
in defiance of the barriers of aub-oaate will still bo imbued 
with ooste*mentality. The main problem will thus remain 
for years os acute as at pi’cscnt. 

The true remedy against the present evil of caste is that 
we uust fight it all round with a bold front without making 
any compromise. It is caste-patriotism that must be killed. 
Anything, either in our individual capacity or in our adminis* 
tration that gives promineDoe to caste tends to create in the 
minds of tho members of a caste tender feelings about It. 
It follows from this that in order to diminish caste byolty 
the first step that we should take is to ignore it altogether. 
The State must make it clear by its actions that it does not 
recognise caste as caste, though its individual members 
may be guided by its group existence. It ought forthwith 
to cease making any inquiry about a citizen's caste. Caste 
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must be 09 A purely mdiT^dual concern with which the * 

State as the national organisation should l^ve nothing to do. 
Neither in oHlciQ! records, nor in applications, nor io 
statistical returns must the caste ot a citizen be recorded. 
Tlio Ccnsvis need not Inisy itscir with recording the castes 
of individuals nor slnnild Ic present uiy La)>1os by castes. 

Every cducuLcd and progrcxRivc Hindu leader ouglit to ignore 
caste. He must nut <iuly denounce the institution on tho 
f>lbLriiAn aiul in the presH, but inuxt xhow by liii way of living 
tUat Ills proCcBsions arc siuccre. He sluiuld never nssoolato 
fiiniaeir with any caste council, even though it may bo doing 
some little immediate good to its members, always 
remembering that cvci\ the good emanating from a funds* 
mental evil is so much tainted that it loses tho moral 
characteristics of the good. If prominent leaders continue 
dinning into the cars of tlicir followers tliat thinking in tcims 
of enste is an unadulterated evil, and if they further carry 
out tlioir precepts in practice, wo are sure the sentiment of 
caste loyalty will slowly die a natural death. Wchavetocreato 
an atmosphere where even partially educated people should 
be Qsharoed of boasting of their caste and of decrying tho 
caste of others in place of the present situation where 
individuali proudly end blatantly speak of their castes and 
eoatc'ossociatlous. Wo contend this can bo achieved by 
constant preaching and unfailing prootioc of tho leaders. 

Fusion of blood lies been found to be an effective method 
of cementing allinneca and nurturing nattonaliUes. The 
history cf royal families and of European notions is replete 
with suoli examples. To further our national ideals we must 
resort to the same procedure. Caste sets its face against 
such a custom, as it is of the essence of caste tlmt marhagc 
must be vrithm its limits. That parents must seek mates 
tor their children from among the members of their caste 
is a circumstance that forces people in no small measure to 
make friendships in the caste and in other ways to help its 
aggrondiziog programme. Economic progress of onc^s caste 
means increased facility for finding out well-to-do husbands 
for one's daughters or wives for sons. Once marriage becomes 
free and unfettered by extraneous eonsidcrationi, one of the 
inner motives for participation in the organised activities 
of a caste will vanUh. 
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* The Special Marri^c Amendment Act, though not perfect 
in its provisions, now makes it possible for pci^ons to marry 
outside their caste with self-respect and honesty. More and 
more mdividuols must be found to take advantage of tlic 
Act and to enter into intcr*e(Utc marritigui. We believe 
this oul mi nation la nob for off. Ah marriugi* cotnM to he 
arranged by the young ))Ai'iieK in prcfeixmcc to titeir cldern, 
TCslrid ions of caste on mnmngc will vnui>»h in tirupnctiun. 
We have seen that most of nueh iutcr-casle marrhMS^s iluvt 
have taken place >verc managed by the youDi, mu I their 
parents and guardians had no cfroctivu voice tliorriu. As 
marriage becomes an affair to be mnnoged nmong the young 
by their own dtoicc, proper opportunities fc^r tlm young )ienple 
to como into touoh witlt thwe of tlio o|>poKitc sex 
be provided. Otherwise marriage elOtcr been in cs iliinoult 
or maladjusted. Tliab is tlic expehenee of many jiarcnls 
and guardians who have educated their daugiiter^ or fcmnle 
wards up to the highest standards of univonity education. 
It ap])cars to us that co-education at nil stages of iiuitrnotlon 
is tlie best method of bringing together young peopic of 
opposite sex, apart from ibf being the best [irophylaotio 
for sex morals. TItc enthusiasm of youtli will surely 
transcend Uic arUfIclal bounds of caste. 

Thus while caste would be ignoi'cd and caste-patriotism 
actively denounced, the pco|dQ who marry without referenoo 
to caste would not only create a castclcss atmosphere fur t)\o 
management of civJo affeiii, but would rear up the next 
generation, which would be still more liosUIe to caste. 
Even though uneducated and village folk may continue 
to mairy in tlicb* own cutes, the furtlicr evil effects of 
endogamy, viz. tlie ercation of costc-patriotism, would be 
effectively clieckcd. 

In tho previous chapter we have shown that untoucliability 
is the last of the social disabilities of the caste regime still 
present with us. We have also indicated that it must be 
rigorously put down in all public institutions. We have also 
suggested, contrary to our confirmed view about ignoring 
caste, tlmt the present unloiioli^le dosses should be given 
special educational facilities. For education, with the 
consequent amelioration of economic position, will alone 
enable the reformers to solve the problem of untouchability, 
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and no amount of mere propaganda against it can achieve 
that end. 

As the result of our analysis we saw that the old bonds of 
this Puicly graded society have dwindled away. Some of these 
bonds, via. of the viUagc economy, are such that, howew 
we may regret tlicir decadence, we cannot reinstate them. 
We we s(jrry; but, in full rcnliwtioii of the trernendous 
ehangUM in the socud ccmditif>n of man, we make peace with 
the nr cm. On tlie other hand, Uic fctvturc of co^itcmponry 
IXimlii souicty wlurJi tnids to snop Uic ruimlug thread of 
common prii-stliood is to emr iniiicl fundnmcutaUy harmfuL 
It is not suggested tlmt we aliould like to see Uie Brahmin 
enlluoncd oqcc again as the monopolist of priestly services 
in direct opp<wition to the pronounced views of some of the 
higher costos amongst tlic non'Brahmins. We think that 
the facts must be squarely faced by all the leaders of Hindu 
society and particularly by tlxc orliiadox ones. We strongly 
believe til at tlic time arrived when the Hindus must not 
leave their |iriastly function in the hands of anybody who 
chooses to parade liiniBcir as a priest. A central organi 2 >ation 
witix provincial branches bhould be started to impart training 
in priesthood. Only tlxosc who hold the requisite certiheatea 
from this association sliould be allowed to practise the 
profession. In tlic matter oC admission, the ortliodox section 
should unconcUtionnlly siurcndcr itself to Live reformed view, 
and allow any one possessing the minimiiin standard of 
education the riglit to join the institutions maintained by 
this association for tmining in pricstcraCt. No longer should 
the old distinction between V^io rites oud non-Vcdic ones 
be maintained. It must be the choice of the worsldpper to 
ask his priest to conduct his service either according to the 
Vedic formuhe or the Puranie ones. So long as the over¬ 
whelming majority continue to believe in rituaiiBrn, with 
all the post sins of the priestly class, it is better to have 
well-informed priests, who should be asked to pledge them¬ 
selves that th^ shall conduct their serviee accordbg to the 
dictates of the worshipper os to whether the one or the other 
type of forraulc be used. It would provide Hindu society 
with its old bond of a eornmon priesthood, based not on 
hereditary right but on lUring and capacity. It would at the 
same time take the edge oU the ncm-Brahmin clamour ngrinst 
the Brahmin priests. 
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The present politicftl upheevd has liberated tremendous 
psyehieal energy which, it appears to us, if properly utilised 
by tho loaders, ^uld lead to the aebicrement oi tlie reforms 
advocated above. Perhaps a sceptic whispers, Sue]) 
revolutions arc not brougld about in the Ictliorgic types 
of Indian clones.** nim we only rcnnnd that thn a])[)arc)itly 
lethargic land and lbs penptes havOi in tJic past, proved 
themselves capable of Indy great nehievrm<*nU. The 
phenomenon of tlic conquering Tnda'Aryan«, wJit^ W(<re 
passionate caters of Hesh and drinkers of inUixlcating 
beverages, settling down as the npper castes of Hindu society 
and abjuring their coveted food and drink for centuries, is 
a moral triumph of thn people of India, for which there is 
hardly any parallel in human history. Die some people, 
now Galled upon to throw off caste, would rise to the occasion 
and achieve a stiU greater triumph. 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 

T his tend msrb one of the most ambitio\u adventotei In the 
annftla of bock ^nbliahin;;. In aim Uto preient la acctaible 
foria the rcioln of modem rescarcJt throu|hoQr Che whole 
rinite of the Social Sclencei—to lummarize in one comprehenrive 
lynclteiii the mosr recent fmdinfti of hiitoriani, acichropolo^ici, 
archxolnRhti,ar)cioIaglati» and all conidenrioui icudenu of clWlizacion. 

To atfldeve iucccm in riitticupenOoui undertaking, the new French 
lerics, VEtiilutitn tit- /'//vMwmVr, in wlileh tlie Icadmi; uvintt of France 
are cohaboracing wuh tho Dirocmr oi the Bibliochi^uo de SynchfiN 
Hiicorique, M. Henri Berr, ia being incorporated. Dlituigalihed 
bijcoriant, both Foropean ancl Aiaerlcan, are contribneing volnnei in 
cheir oeveni deparcmenti. 

The held hu been carefully mapped out, ai regard! both lublecu 
and period!; and, tliough die initQlmeno will be published ee clioy nrc 
ready, die necessary chronological sequence will be secured by the 
fact that the volurnei of the French collection will be usod as a nucleus. 
Facb work will be entirely independent and complete in ttscli, but 
the volumes in a given group will be found to luppiement one another 
when coniidcred in reUrian to a partiedar subject or period. 

Tlie volomei are uaiformly bound lo a Ansart'Cambricelocb, with 
ipedady deiigoed gold (e ere ring and emblem, royal octavo in size. 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT devoted a leading 
article to die Ant /our volumes, in which the series was described ss 
being " composed by all tlie talonti 

THE MANCHES'PER GUARDIAN wrote that **it js an heroic 
actempc, which will be sympathetically watched, to bring some light into 
the vast mass of ill-organized k nowledge which we owe to modern research 
and so make It available in the end Cox the guidance of the world.'* 
NATURE, the leading sciendfic jooitisl, lo a dz-column teview, 
provides a striking lummary of the aims and objeeu of the scries: " The 
History of Cirillzttioo promlsei to be perhaps (he most important 
contribution so far undertaken towards the task of orgaainatloa and 
systematization of the social studies. A glance at the prospectus mekea 
US anticipate a Ubraty of tnasterpieceii for the best workers of France, 
Great Britain, and some other countries are contributing irom ihoh 
own speciaUcy and are attempting to bring it into line with the eoo- 
tributioca from neighbouring holds and with the roiulu of general 
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lociobgy. laduding all the Tolomea of the ixnporuAC Fre&ch coUoctbo, 
L’Svslution d4 ^HumviiUt the Esglish library cODui&i addicioot ud 
improvemeou which will place it abore in continental couoterpart. 
The eolumea already iiaued bear out our beat hopea/’ 


Tbf esmprising just vnd/r ciu hundr/d rtda/, ibough lul 

dfjinitivf, witi sirvi to <9nvty a gtnsrtd notion of tht nntort and itofa ^ 
tht entirfritf 

A, PRE-HTSTORY AND ANTIQUITY 


I iHTaooucnou A mo PRe-Hiaroair 
*Soclal OrganUadon 
The Earth Before Hiatory 
Preiiiatoric Man 

•Dfe and WoA in Prcliistoric Times 
*Tbe Dawn of Boropean Cmikation 
L aogo age; a Ling obuc latrodu c doa co History 
A Geographical Introduction to Hlicory 
Race and Hiatory 


W. tf.'R. fiivtft 

Edmond Pirriot 
Jae^UfS do Morgan 
G< Rettofd 
V. Gordon CbiJdo 
y. Vendryoi 
L. Fobore 
S. Pittard 


•The Aryans F. Gordon Childt 

From Tribe to Empire Morot and G. Davy 

•Money and Monetary Policy in Early Times A. K. Phw 
•W otnan’i Place in Simple Socieiici J. L. Myra 

•Cycles m History J. L Mytti 

•The Diffuaioa of Cnlcure G. Eilht Smith 

tl Tua Eakly £mp 7 u» 

The Nile and Egyptian Gvilizacion J. Mor/i 

Tlie Mesopoumian ClTilhatioo £. Dtlaporu 

The ^gean Gvilhatioo G. Glotz 

ni Grkscx 

The Formation of die Greek People A. y<trde 

•Ancient Greece at Work G. Glolt 

The Religions Thought of Greece C. SourdilU 

An in Greece }F. Doonaa and A. do Ttidior 

Greek Thought and the Scaentlfic Spirit L. Rohin 

The Greek City and its Institucioni G. Clotz 

Macedonian Imperuliam P. Jcugtut 

TV Roms 

PrimictTe Italy and Roman Iroperialism Lion Homo 

The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thought, and Arc A. GunUr 
Roman PoUtici] loatitotions Lion Homo 

Rome the Law-Gieer y fieolarenil 

Economic Life of the Ancient World y. Contain 

htDi p*R of (U I'rCTKh colirctwa 


* At iiKrU c2uk cIm ^lumc dwi n$t 
LEwlatiPt 4 t 
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The Roman World 
•Andenc Rooie at Work 
The Celti 

V Beyoko tks Romah Eunat 
Germanf iod die Roman Empire 
Ancient Penla and franiin Civnizacion 
The C'i?iUxatiQn ot Chirm 
The Rc%ion of China 
•i'eaiial Japan 

•A Tlioutafld Yeafi of riic Tartan 
*Nnmads ni the European Sioppe 
India 

*Th6 Heroic oi India 

*Caaie and Race in India 

*ThB Life u£ iiuddha at Legend and Hiitory 

^Tltu Hutory uf Baddii»m 

B. CHRISTIANITY AND THE MIDDLE 

I Tub Omcims or Ciibistianitt 
larael end Juddain 
Je»u9 and the Birth of Dirisdanlty 
The Formation of the Chorch 
The Advance of Ciirutianitp 
*Hi<tory and Literature of Chriidaoit^ 
n Ths Bibax-u? or tub Emfikb 
He End of the Ancient World 
The Eastern Empire 
Oiarlemagae 

The Collapse of the Carlovin^oo Ereptre 
The Origins of the Slavs 
*Popu la r Life in the Baa t Rom an Empi re 
•The Northern Invaders 
[ft RtLIOIOOS lUPUIAUSM 
Idem and Mahomet 

The Advance of Islam E. 

Christendom and ^e Crasadea 
The Organization of the Church 
lY Tax Abt OB nrf Mi&dli Ami 
T he Art of the Middle Ages 
•The Papacy and the Am 
V RscoNmrvnoK op Mosarcpic Powta 

The Foaodatioo of Modem Monarchies C. 
The Growth of Pablic Administration 
The OrguuzatioQ of Law 


KifXor Chapel 
Pfivl Louu 
N. Huhtn 

H. Hitbffi 
CUmeni Huari 
M. Ofamt 
Graiui 

G. /*. ffudj9n 

H, H. Tarkir 
(r. T. Hudjn 
(fid.) 5. Lhi 

K. SiJ^^ata 
G, S. Ghuryt 
E. //. *Ib9fnti 
S. £l~ Tbfivw 

AGES 

A. Zods 
C. Cvignebm 
C. 

Cs Gu^n0bfrt 
P. ds Ltbri^ 

Lu 
C. DUhl 

L. Ualfhfn 

F. Ut 
(Ed.) P. Bsytr 
Pftrmaa Bayiuj 

B. S. PbiUptlti 

B. Diutii 
Sarrau-Dihi^ 
P. jdIpbandBy 
R. Gcrusiei 

P. 

£~ Strong 

P*tit-DutaitH/ 
£. M/ynisl 
E. ^fynial 
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VI Social ako Ecoirouic ETomnon 

The Derdopmenz of Roral tod Town Life 
MeridDe Trade end the Merchiot Gildi 
*Th« Coart of Batguody 
*Life end Work ia Medteral Europe 
*The Life of Women b Mcdieral Time* 
aod Trevellen of eke Middle 


G. 

Bsisstnnaii 
Ou» CofUllim 
P. Bsiimnadi 
SiU^ Ptwr 
(Ki.) A. P. ffnfftoH 


^Quval/y and iu f&toncol SigoiGeance (Bd.) Edgar Pmtagt 


Vtl iRTtLucTOAe. EvobtmoB 
Education in the Middle 
Philoeopbf in tke Middle Aj^ 
Seteoee b the Middle 


G. Hvimnn 

1*. Bfihifr 
AM Ray and P. Jiatiraux 


VIII Faou rue Miodu Acb to Mooeur Tmn 

Natiooi of Watem and Ceoiral Eoropo P< Lfr^mt 

RoMuoa, Byzaotioes, and Mon^b (£d.) P. Bcyrr 

The Binh of the Book C. Ranaudit 

*The Onuidenr and Decline of Spain C Hvihat Harmam 
*The Indaenee of ScandinjtTu on En^lasd M. B. St Attn 

*Tbe Philcoophp of Canitalbm 7. E. Cftgtry 

*Tbe Prelude to cEe Machine Aft Mn. Strirend RvJuU 
*Life tad Work lo Modem Eerope 0. Raiurd tad G. Wtu]arui 
^London Life In cbe Elfhceeath Centory fd.HtrtthyGatrg^ 
*China and Eorope ia tke Eigkteeath Cenmrp A^ Riithtutin 


A tptnoil grtnf tjvtUnui wU ^ da9ttfd u 

(i) Svajicr KirroirD 

*Tke Hirtorp of Medlciae 
*The Hbtory of Witchcraft 
*Tbe Ceofrapky of Witebcnh 
*The HUtory of Money 
*The Kutory of Taice 
*Tbe Hiatory of OnentaJ Litentutt 
*The Hiftory of Muiic 

(a) HttTOUCAL ETBaOLOOT 

*Tke Btkndogy of Africa 
*The People* ^ Ati* 

*The Thitibold of tke Pacific 
^he Soneb American 
*Tke American ladiao Frontier 
*The Eekfiology oi fndja 


C. G. Cvm/Mff 

Mtnttgut Snmmtrt 
Utnupia Svmnuri 
7. S. Grtgtry 
J.liAAt 
S. Pmys Mttbm 
Cadi Cray 


L. H. Dudiay Bunttn 
L B. Dudlay Buxton 
C. S. Ft* 

R^faal Karstan 
J. G. Madtod 
7. C. Hodatn 


In ihaStatiam dxtatad to MODERN BIS70RT iha magtrity tjtitlaj 
reiU fe xftnovnaad Ixur. 
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V0LUMK8 PUBLISHED 

Iht Mlwing cWw«/v hwt alnaily httn ii/urH. They are arranged 
ranghly in ihe order in xohiek they wre puhUihed. Uut their pioet in iha 
tcheme aj\he uibole jeries m/ty he aiieavered from the list ahcve .* 

TriRKAR'J'H HKKOKE HISTORY: mtds Origin and the 
Orig,iH 0/ Life 

By KDMOND PKRRIKR. Uu Ihn. IHrHtor ojlhe diaiural Uisury 
Mveeum 0/ Femee. 

With 4 map, 15a. ner. 

It gmi bac^ to the birth of ebo worM irtd (he uoniioriDStion* ol )ind and 
water, and lakei ul tbroii}(S the growth of life on (he planet, (ho frimitivt 
iitimal forma* che peopling of (he eeai, and the forma 0^ life 1 a the primary, 
aecondaty* and terilar^periodiito the growth of the immtn form. Thoa* etirt- 
Ing from tlse origin of mailer, It leadi ut la eaif itigea to homo ;aar>o/hlmaelf,'* 

Nemi. 

A remarkable volume,"— fM. 

PREHISTORIC MAN j A General Oufline 9 / Prehistery 
By jACQUnS DK MORGAN, UtaDireeter oj Anii^uitief in Sgyft. 

With tpo illuitritlonaend map, sia. 6d. net. 

“ A norahli and erainantlx readable itud/ 1 b the early luiteryef dvlIiaatloD, 
and one well worth Iti place In the great aerlei now being bailed bv the publliheri, 
le bean on every pge the ImproH of the prtonalliy of IM author, who atrivei 
to give (be reader a clear,compoaitc pletare of early dviliaatlofi tiktng one to[ie 
a fter anotl^er."—ft'e/ian. 

" A maiterly aummtiy of oar present knowledge at a low price, Ai a fall 
aurrey the book hia no rival,and ill vaJoo la enluncM by the levlih iUuatrationL" 

Few Liadof, 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By W. H. R. RIVERS, LL.D., P.R.S. Prajoee by Hormon G. 
EIuot Swmi. 

Secood edition, tot. dd net. 

“ Soriai Organixatitn ia the firit volume of the aenea of Idicoriul woib oa the 
whole range of human activity. May the preaeot book beof good augory for thr 
roll I To nainiain ao high a standard of originality tod thoroughneu vnil be 
00 eaiy teak."—U ni HAaciron, lo Halim. 

The book ii a greet contributioo to the lum of Luman koowledge Id the 
region of pore •oeiology.*’—r^atfy N/ief. 
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THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC: an Jueunt of 
thi Soiial Organizatiiitt Magie^ and Religim of the Fee fit 
9/ San Cristaval in the SoUmen Islands 
By (XZ. FOX, Frejau hy Piornwn G. Etuor Smitu. 

With 14 place» and 40 text iUtutratbru, lU. net. 

** A murerptece. Omo^ Um very best cniuribuUotu to wc poncu. 

It ku, besides Us merioik rajoe a a materiy record of lavage UU, aUo an in* 
direa one; it u a feaatbsble uatimoBf cq cbe Infipenaibk need of sdtniific 
method for the observer. Bis secooRt of napeaJ riiaal and ipelb will become 
I cUsnes! soorce for Rodeata. Tbe aecoont of the Ufe-futtory of the mdlvldual 
is depleted with s ekaness a&d fulness uoiivaUed in ethnognpUc literature 
. . . 7mej li/ff4fy 

LANGUAGE: a Lingteistu Intredwtien te History 

By J. VENDRYES, Frejasot in the Usnvertity ef Faris 

ids. net. 

“ A book remarkibU for its emdinoa and cqDsUy remsrfable fw ori^atliiy 
sod iodependeDce of tbon^t.**— Jims. 

" As an iatrediiCTioo 10 philology tha$ volume » a splendid piece of heitu 
•fu^ariiatwtt ht which inpiie wlm at aQ lom words or Is it all corious 
about Iifigosge, mun be gratefBl. U eoren nearly all the ground fton every 
useful aa^. A wide, levcl*headed and erudite srudy.**—/faiM, 

A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 
By LUCIEN FEBVRE, Frejesm in the Uastfersity tj Strashurg, 
WUh 7 maps, i& net 

** A masterpieee of criiiriam, as wfrvy ai it is weB-inbriDed, tad teeming with 
nice obsemcioos and drikste curus of argumeat anl phrase.’* 

Times Liierery Suppiemeni. 

‘*A broad, e]ear*{Kad<d incodocoon to the Usdaadfig i^y of human 
geography, ft U much more thas a texc-^o^ for the student: it is a work 
that anyone with an knowledge of geography eaa read with avsdityi for it ii the 
greatest of pleaaurea to watch the dear lomeal thought of the writer rapidly 
treating w>z& manerly pow er that great sod u^mrtsAt topics.”— 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY : /ren Terttdlian te Beeihius 

By PIERRE DE LABRIOI.LB, Fn/esser ef Liserat»ire et the 
Uawerjity Feitiers. Ferenmd hy Cauisal GasQinT. 

25$. sec. 

” A masterly vohune. A scheler of the fioen acenaplahisent, as enihunast 
for hta subject, and himself an antsc in lerren, he baa produced a book compre* 
hemive and aoebodtative, and aim a joy to read from Oie first page 10 the lart." 

If«iRvr.^a 

” This interesdog and valoablc book.**—W. L. CouintsT.in Daily Telegraph. 
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LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Sy M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 

Second impreeBioQ. With 8 platen nec. 

“Mti. Geor^, by her cuiniibtiva method, Impirto i >huddwinglapre»op 
of the bruiallsed life led by tlie mosKi under the 6 rtt t>ra Georgeti work 
ii fell of eloqueai detail. All who like to get at dote quarteri with hUtoxj will 
feel itnmenKlx debtor* to herindumkn;a rcKarch v>d (acuity ofelcarttatemeei. 
And ilie will have tlie Mtiafaeiian of featuring faith to many miodi in the reohiy 
of projtrea/’-'Oi/rrwr, 

*'One of the bear piecea ol rneearch in aoeui and economic Iilatory which 
hare appeared hs many yeannr/m. 

A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS 

Sy K, H. PARKER, Profetstr sf Chivett tK Ue Vicuria Unwtrsity 
9 j Manchester. 

With 5 illQitrationaind maps, 12s. 6A. net 
'' Proteisor Parker takes 11a beck to a period roughly eonumporaBeoua idlh 
that of the ioundailon of iha Roman empire, and thowi their hucory to be, like 
cliat of I he Northern barbarians and Rome, ■ eontunt atrugglo with China. 
With an unfamiliar subject the book is cot an eoiy one to read, but tha aotlior 
hu done il] iliat was possible to enliveo hli subject and has certunly succeeded 
in giving ui a most valuable tuc*bo^.''''-&r»rday Pmiop. 

CHINA AND EUROPE; th^ir IntelUetual and eirfinie 
Re}ations in the Ei^huanth Century 
By ADOLPH REICHWEIN. 

With places, rti. 6 d. net. 

" Aiaong the voluroes of (he mociumerital lEitory of CivilimloDi Uiis atudy 
of the ioduence of Chinese ert and cliought on the European art and thought 
of the eighteenth century will find aoc the lean popular aud diitlngulshed place. 
The chsprer headed * Rmoco ' will be of especial incerot to connoiueun. . . 
The illuftntionSBre nunaercus and beauri{al.**^arr^y Titruj. 

" A fesdna ting aubjecc. The referenesa to liiera Cure are ad ouxahly full and 
complete .”—Liutary Snyflment. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

By V. GORDON CHILDE, B Lnr. 

Secosd Imprests. With Z98 iUustrutioas iind4 maps, i6s net. 

*' Kigher praiae oi Mr. Childe’i book, which forms s volume of the sudu- 
seitco] Hiitory oi Civllisadon could icarady be given than to lay chat it Is u lU 
reipeeu worthy of the volumes wlikh preceded It,”— 7 me/, 

" He has dose a very great lerviee to learning, and given a deer and reliable 
outline of the earliest dvUiution of Europe. Hu ' fills a gap’lndsod.*' 
—Ndlisa. 

** A very fine pece of work.”—Gaar^fee. 
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MESOPOTAMIA: the Babylonian and Assyrian Civili^ 

zatien 

By L. DELAPORTE, Ffftssw in tie Catbdu InsfitiiU ef Peri/. 

With 6 q iHasmtiaoi and cupi» net. 

” Thh book la for the mon put vexj good. The aathor hu handled Idi 
diScuU OMteaal elevulp. Where he loceeedi i» ro hie tJRurabI/ writieti 
deicripiion of the lodtl B&> of wUoh he nukei a feadnetiBg itory. Here ii 
preaeoted an en reruloiog ptctirrc of the inhebi uata ia aooo a.c. Tlien f rr/tn tiie 
euUet Bab/kniaiu he paiaea ta the AarTrUcu, dealiag with tlwn inadmilar 
ezeollent waj'. TUa laooa of the best booka of iiaki&d which wchav^ Ken for 
aoiM dme.”—Tnnr/ Ziterery Stf^meaL 

THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

By G. GLOTZ, Prtfesser tf Greek flistary i* the Univer/ity ef Paris 
With 4 plates, 87 text iQoicntioa^ and 3 laapa, Ida. cot. 

'* Thia ii a marrtOoaa isBflurj, dsfided csco foil/ boob, deacii king in dot ail 
the mate rial, aodi 4 religiooa, aranae aad iatellcenial life of lb« peojde. £ver7 
oae of these leetioiij ia foil of uKereadag new knowledge. A vnsaderful 
book, thorooghlf tchoUrlp and xctraolve Is preaencaaoa .‘'‘-^Osminghem Pest. 

" Retdi Uke a toaaance . . . preaeacs a tecf ritid pccure of thii 
mamlloua cirilistien."—Toiwx Litn^ Sufplment. 

THE PEOPLES OP ASIA 

By L, H DUDLEY BUXTON, MA., F.SA., leetnrer in Physical 
Jntbreyolegy in ihe Unhern^ ej Oxford 

With 8 plates, I2t. 6d. net. 

'* Altboeih the physicBl chuaaon of the pri&dpa I ndal itni ns are dcKtl bed 
in lome detail, the asthor keepa before faia readentlU beadng of there data upon 
the broader ptobkini of ixdal AiuibiiTioa, aa well as the intcAKly incetetting 
queacioa of the intencHoe of race, eoainmneot, aod modification \>y contact 
due to migratioA. The ezpodtico of anthrepolo p cal method given in an 
ifitroducTorj chapter la adadraU^ I'oeiAP—MmehesieT Giutrtliet. 

RACE AND HISTORY; an EthnoUgical Intreiuction U 

History 

By B. PITTARD, Pre/esser ef Atiihrepelegy ia the Vniversiiy ej 
Geneva. 

Second ImpressicFii. With 9 m ustiatia na and raape, ati. net. 

A companioa to Febvre’a Geegrapkieel IntreJiutim u BisSery, whidi 
eitimated (be value of ** eavireaiBeat '* aa a factoc In hiKor7. wluk ths present 
volume eenalden tbe ** raea] ** factor. ** Kb ooe ii better 9iuli£tid to eompow 
a thoronghlp level'headed matin oe tbe anbject of nee. For the pccptea 
who oecupp a cazupicaoai fdace In bktorp, and ^pedallf the peoples of Europe, 
no better guide couU be fMctd.^'^fraer Litermy Ztf^emeat 
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LIFE AND WORK TN MEDIEVAL EUROPE, /rm tb^ 
Pi/tb (6 thi Fiftegnth Cintury 
By P. BOISSONhfADE, Prsfesmin th* Urtivtrnty gfPoitur/. 
‘TtaiuUttti with an Intr^duftin by Eilesn Powee, D.Lit. 

With 8 plaLec, \ 6 %. net. 

" flti wnrir b to interenlng tba; it h id be lieped lie will (bliow Sir Jusea 
Franer'i admirable example and rabe each chapter is twri fnr the purpoae of 
converting in lilgfil^cancentratodciience <if hUiory iotn a mere ample dhli (or 
leLolara. Hi* enbjcct h aimctive and Lua payea nn emtnencly readable by 
laymen,"—T/mw Uttmy Z%ppUtnrnt. 

'*TlkAe ia no Woi in Mnyllsh which ylvea an ckat and uiniprchenstve a view 
of clir labour (juraitnn all ilirnugli il>c Middle Keadeiiwill Bnil no uoylfi 
volume e> uaefut and m rcaiUhIc a< G, Covliok, in Objervrr. 

UVR AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, from thg 
Fiftgentb tc ihi Jiighuenth Cgutury 

By G. RENARD, Pro/emr at tha CtUigt 9/ Franet, and G. 
WEULPRSSB, Pnftstot at the Lytie Cornu, tntrodeuiion by Eiluk 
P ow£R, D. LU.f BeoiUr in Eeonmie Tlutary in the Vnitfertityaf London. 
With 8 platm, t 6 t. not. 

" 'ritii can cert.iinlf be pnsnounced a most oaeful hook. Iliere U noUiing 
that coven anyihing lUe the lame ground, Indeed, there ]i actually no book in 
Pngibh wliich even pretenda to gite an outUne oC European economie bhlocy 
ai 4 wholr. It ia interatingly written, aod ia a itorehouM of valuable uiforma* 
StafeftBMi. 

TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
Sdiitd by A. P. NEWTON, Rbodtr Pr9fessoT 9f Imporial Uuiofj in 
the Uniotrsity 9f tondoa. 

With 8 plfitet and maps, 12a. 6 d. mi. 

" Thii wurb i> oo mere coUecLina of ttray cvraya, but in some reipcccs che 
most important contribution to the history of medurval travel dnee Prafeanr 
Beazlcy’i Oovn if M9iern Geogrefby and the new edition o( Vuieh Ctubny. 
... Wo have aald enoagU to indicate that ibb work ii ooe whkb Juuld 
appeal both to the general reader and to the KhoUr. Tlie Uloacniiom are 
good.*'—7inrr Liurnty SvppUmtat. 

emVALRY: Itr Historied Sign^anct and CiviUzing Injhtgnog 
Edited by EDGAR PRESTAGE, Camfru Prejestor in tho 
Uniwiity of London. 

With 24 fuU^pagepleieo, 351. net. 

" Tlua ia an excelloot book, at once learned and entertainiDg, 1 valuable 
addition ic our painfally limited library of medieval atudiea. The book ia worth 
having, and there U an abundance of bentlial Uluitriiienj,’*—Deily f/ew. 

" An equally interesting and beiotiful vclujoe, a ^eee of work which appeala 
alike 10 the general reader and to the speeialiat in hiatory,”—^idsranVa. 
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ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK : an Ecmomc Hiswry oj 

Greece frm the Homeric Ftried to the Roman Cenquai 

By G. GLOTZ, Frejam »/ Ottek Butary in tie C/nivertity of Peris. 

Wi^ 49 illiutntiou, 16e. cec. 

‘'Tliii ii % {earBcd bat ihonratbly bitemdag detarpcioft ai faraun^, 
induRtx, uH buuMM Ib gcaefftl ia anoeiit Gnece, tad ihouU biterut t)w 
•rudeiit q 1 ecoDOOiki u well as tKe tlatAcsl t^boUr, tmce it thowi practical 
dereloputg from cbes wpfen foniL Btwiet hard ecoaoniie ftrci ibc 
author makes iQiereitiag renufka oa ibe Greek atiitade to sUveSj to fornjinris, 
sad to labour. Thd b t yeey readable and aauval l>ook.'*‘^^fa»r. 

A really Caadnating eeooa&k bimrf ol tbe Greek <fen^.*'~Nm»Jeaiet. 

THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

By Pi. JARDEf Prefesser of Histery ns the LyeU LekttneL 

Wicb 7 inape, i6t. net. 

‘'One reader at ksK will tell tbe world he has ajo^ed tbe book, iis> 
profited bp it, and is not pat does with U j he mean t lo cub h tssifij and irican> 
while reomrei to tell etb^ ituficested thet this if a book for ihi^** Netien. 

** He has gfveo hsi ceiden an erdpib of the e uur s e of evests a the vxrbut 
Clip totes la their enemal relnnit inter se and with other people*, of their 
BoUneal, sooal, and RteOeetaal derelopoient, of Hdleaw ezpaniioB and of 
hejJenic omtp, triiich h link ihart d bfiSant^-^Betnre. 

THE ARYANS: a Study of Indo-European Oriiius 

By V. GORDON CHILDE. 

With 8 plates, aS test lUcstntioai, and i map, xoe. 6d. net. 

'* Mr. Oulde hti followed up hb interesdog The Dean if Eufifiee 
CivilizetieK, ndth soother srcbieoiDgksl study not hai sch^Hy aod soQod. 
8y a joint oae of pbHolofxcsi dedoetioo and orchaobgksl iAdoaion, he cootrlm 
I thoroughly seieatifie i^dHog of the prek4era.'’~-7Mwa Literery SnffUmnt. 

*' Kete ti a book chat mwe be cd percimuJ latorest, for ic coven the whole 
field to the thwa of witting, lod ts ptecualy i^ut a work dealing wHh prcblema 
of enormoui iatriescy should b&”—/free Stetemen, 

FROM TRIBE TO EMPIRE : SoeisU Organization among the 

Pfimztivet and in the Jneient Bajt 

By A. MORET, Pr^esror « the Urdoersisy of Peris^ end G. DAVY, 
if the Vrdversity of Dijoa. 

With 47 mvtradoni and y oups, ids. net. 

" The object of the mthon of this nimble sddhm to the series U to 
demonstrate bow Enpiret grew £m the primitm tetemiede dan. Leamg 
M. Davj'i excited, learned, end hl^y eeotxereT^ diaiemdofi oa jadmidve 
todecy for M. Mevee*! colb review of haany of the Aodsnt Eut is like 
passing from norm i&A ^uist. M. Morer's story reauuns dx most lucid and 
satblsctory general aoney cd the Andeac East thit has yet appeared. It Is the 
very roiSKace of histtsy, and bo would be doll Indeed who did aoc ^d recreation 
and delight n thex lurrutg pages.**— StMUsmen. 
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THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, ftm ih sh^s oj tht 
Pharaohs ic she end ej xhs KighUinih Century 
SyCQ. CUMSTON, M,D. 

With ^ pUces, i6%. net. 

Will In ID inviiuihle nurcenf rcfcKnee to rlioiewhc >V)i«ly Riuin itudenQ 
|]| chrlr d«yi. Be^nbg wiili the ftrit dyniity of the Fliir»oIt>» the id(M uid 
the pcriontluiei oi mcdieuic ire deieriU'd in i minner whjdi rornpcli wonder 
fnr the imnunt of lUrrir;’ raieire/i, thmighi, nnd time wliich imiit hivo been 
devoted to lii cod■!! action.*'* “Sfiii/h 

**T|ip IxMik iluiuUI be ai iuteivitiDg u> ilie gencrij putille ii o tl^e 
Jc^cton.'^ Hundtiy Ttmn 

'f'H?*: HIS^rOR^' OF WITCHCRAFT AND 
DRMONOI.OGV 

Jiy MCJNTAGtJM SUMMKUS, ediftr 0 / Cetsgrw, WytherUy, mU. 

With a full-pagc plates, 2u. 6d. net. 

‘'Mr. Summer! liai juii the literary ityie to ^ jaitire to the atiwing of 
wJichci' broth or tlic UceDtioui dinclnx the Sibbat. Tliia bookia oae of elu 
noic maiteri^ proOueu of pij'cholo^cil-hbwrJeil ({teraiiiie } nod one feeb 
that the editor of thb learned aerkrtvif perkcrly juitifvd In teclading Iti It 
luch a (twlrauK of iaett Me. Suoimen hit our heart/ ibenkt. hb bookli 
enthrallhig."—Out/aa^. 

*' No more IrArncd, ue more n^nbuily documented teerk on the auhject hat 
aaen the li|hi for a long whUtf."—if/nn/Vi/h^ir /Van 

THE GEOGl^HY OF WITCHCRAFT 
Py MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 

With 9 iuU-pige platea, sri. net. 

"The fl/sury deaeribed the general charaecerinicaol Europeio witchcraft 
la (he middle igaat dre promt volume gives fiTtieulari oi actoil witches la 
(he virioua countrlei of Weitorn Europe. Mr. Sommen InclucUa wltliln tba 
Kopc of hb exceedingly palnitihlng work all the nrteciei of the black art, from 
Celtic (aming to t/ie eoneociteci of love pJiiltrea, to denwnlae posMHion aod 
unnatural vjeo. Tlie book ia beautifully produced and eentalna leme aaceUent 
rUuiu atlona.'*—Syecto r«r. 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, toilh special reftrme to Mape and Religion 
By RAFAEL KARSTEN, Ph. D,, Prtftssor at the tr«tWrity 6/ 
Finland, Habingferj, Prefaee hy Pncrisaoi E. WkarssMAACX. 

251. net. 

*' A very lolid piece of work. . . Whether Profenor Xamen be right or 
wrong la hia eontontiona, hit book can be road with the uunoic profit, beeiuaa 
be eitea the evidence fulty and faulr.*'—fwi// LiUfary itpyUntnU 

“ Dr. Ksraten can congratulate hlmKll on bavfng wtftton a work that will 
fotm not tnerrly s contrlbutloo to the ethnology of Sootii Anertea, but alia a 
Tilatble addition to che unall number of real]/ uiehil works oa the Idasi of the 
lew culrared peoples."— Rnim. 
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PRIMITIVE ITALY, and the Beginnings of komnn 

Imperudisw 

By LEON HOMO, Pnjttm «the Vninaiity 9jlyen4. 

With 13 tnap* ud pLiu, i6l net. 

" TUi able afld iebeUr)7 work, whldt baa wiiamoned n Ua ^ all tbe r«M\irc«» 
of <Q ihropolog^, udueolocTi amnpb^ and philology. Here a laid bare the real 
bbtorf ol RocDe'a Kigioa, and eipeeUUf of her Etnacan orlgina. A volame 
ehmcterked alike by adentific eanoea aad a aaxked power of bdd recen* 
icnicclon/’--S^rraMr. 

'* He girea ui aapirited aeeoaot of tlie devdopinear of Rniae fnrm herobaeore 
ongmi xo ber etabliahovnT ai (Ka dombianc power of tbe MediierraneAi world. 
It would be hard n bod a clearer ot bencr pioportiooed account of die atagea 
by whidi Roote achieved the nuracle . . • '*-^5‘>ar/a Liurerj Suf^immt. 

ANCIENT ROME AT WORK: an Eectmtu IlisUry fi/ 

Rone from the Oripm ie the Entfire 

By PAUL LOUTS. 

Wltb 4 iiluacraaona and 6 napiy 16a. net. 

“ The main itaget io Roae’i imperial prc g reai are iodicated, and the eco* 
nomie caoiea of her decline are ade^ately analyaed. Airkaltsre and coouncrce, 
anduiiry and finance, roada and conmniucariena, aUvnry and Ita devaJopmenta, 
the riae of the colonace, and the InAueace of gaildi are dealt with in lom, and 
their bearing on aockty and the locUl ctroemre are ducoaaed. . . . The 
volume preaenti avivid, raprd]y*movis| pdctnrt of the e conoinict of the Roman 
Snte/^— Lis/rtry Safflrnff^ 

THE ROMAN SPIRIT in ReUgiertf Thought, and Art 

By A. GRENIER, Frefeuer in the V^^eriity oj StfAsburg. 

With plate* iikd id ten filucnrioBi, t6i. oet 

** \ hare not ^aee to aet ou all the ihingi m the boob chat have iaiereaced 
me and giveo me pkaaore. The anerinna oa reKgbsn and litencuro are freth and 
admiilaeing. The cUiakal icholar and the geoMt] reader can be recommended 
al&e to read every page of thia idmjnhle berik.**—Amelia. 

•• A brOUant oiccrpxaatwe of letae Iherantre ai^ ceUgum.*'— Leader. 

ROME THE LAW-GIVER 

By J. DECLAREUIL, Fro/aseer in ii* Uir^rf Jy ef 7ovktue. 

16a. net. 

*’ The level of achelanblp b extrcoKly high, and the treatoenc hardly tnore 
technical chan the aubjeec-maner demanda. The cnthor tracee the dmiop* 
menc of Roman law from ia or^i to ia cedificatinn, and on to die later 
refinemcBQ whkh in their range, aobde^, and realkzie lo^ han given ic raeh 
onrivaUed ooirertaliLy and com|deteacaa. While reoaouBending thia ralnaUe 
lyBopsit aa a whole, rre may note at apedaJly aigruficant che copter on die 
organBacioa of athk.'*^etaedey Jieaiem. 
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THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, as I^gtnd and History 

By E. }. THOMAS, DXrrr, Undtr Lihrarin in ths Uniotrtity 
Library, Cambridge. 

Witb 4 plftto ifid « map, m. 5 d. net. 

** He Kai produced u aatheriutive accowc of tU that k kaowa 9i tho life 
of (he teacher. We wuuU recoiutend ihb lApvtsAr i*orh to all in tereited 
in Eaiurn ph 4 lo«ophp/'--fprrMier. 

" TIm ircatrecnt nf kk Hibjeei i> u i1u>reii|»U u one cmU wiili. Ilh know* 
[ctijte uf tlie Kiurcn, hii likvrrW Mnatiend the lovndncnefliti judgment make 
him a ufe guide in • firtd in wliirh there ere raaiip plifeUi. 'flio hwk U « wnrriif 
addiib>i*ui ■ iu>ul4e ttrke^—Vmrb/iUf 


ANCIENT E*?‘*RSIA, and Iranian CiviiiasauoH 

By CLEMENT HUABT* Mamber of the InstitnU of Fratut. 

With 4 pUca, J 5 text allumtiom. end e map, rae. 6d. oec. 

** A tery good leeuttns of the cttlnral hoiorr of old Iren. A vivid pienre 
of tlia counirf end en aecouni of the laipu ii followed i history of the AeJue* 
menide, AtHcidi, and Swonidi. 'Dk reel value of the book conaiita in the 
txeellenc anilwief the eokurat data referring to each epeeh: theaodal erganU 
zerion, the ren£wua ctO i> ind helirf a, end the irtitlk prooeedoni. Tlie m^al 
rhararnr of the aionarrha end Weee receivo new Ule from m l»eek- 

grouod in which thep ere igt."—Natinr. 

" An admirable epitome of the known Ueca.**—JVAe Suumen. 


AKT IN GREECE 

By A. D$ RIPPER, Caraur at tie Zouvra Uataum, and 
W. PEONNA, Dirttfar of tbe Gevpa Hiurum e/ Jrt and Hutory. 

With 14 plata aod 66 text illuetrations, a(i. net. 

A fucinating addition to the lerin. Ihe aaikora here written •Wiecivtl7 
not on!/ of Greek art from io bc^namga » the HeOeolitie period nad in daal 
decline, bet of overydop Greek life and ita rtladoo to art and the arwti of the 
time.’*— Nmt. 

" Cven on the mott Unilier ground it ia rem&rfcaUy (leib and penetrating.” 

Njrn SuUmsa. 

MONEY AND MONETARY POLICY IN EARLY TIMES 

By A. R. BURNS, B.Sc. Ecom. 

W^th 16 placet, a5i. Act. 

*' He hai creacad the mb feet wick care and caothw aod ihom elearlf what the 
puslct art. K< Ma maial^ with Greece aod Rose, alightlf with Aiam, and 
give# a paragraph at the end of each ehapeer to the wbollr udepcaaent a&d 
intereadjig eakuge of Qiaa.”—^tWi Lisermy Suffiment. 

** He It to be eoagracBleted. TTw book b a roikieg coetraai to the proviout 
luperfieiat trcatcwaca of the mbiect. Pocoaeata have been lea rch ed aod the 
material obtaioed, digested, and Resented hi a aort readable form.” 

Stmumitt 



THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVIUZATION 
By A. MORET, firtfrjm tt t&i CotUgt •/* Fraiut. 

With 34 plaiti* 79 t<tt iUurtntiou tad 3 maps 159. net. 

'* Tbii briUUnt itorj oi EgjpiUn todetf. M. Moret'i pecollir eontrihutioo 
v Egj^tolo^ M that he bu ukes Um iujttU mmhtA oi I^TplUn hiiRuy and 
tl thea hi»%uUe mtw the Jirinj^ bod^ ol thii aaiun; euUare. What wai it 
that MctiRd CD EgTpt a ehUiUMA ame itabU than that of an/other of the 
great kingdom! of intKjuiif i M, Mori telli oa. It vrai the Nilo, tenpUd 
with the eitabUihment of a ralifwua i^d Impoeing lu unctmii nn every 
aodal duty. Ai wen la hiiaympaihedc RBmpect, tbU ireat rcligbm la curiouily 
aetnedve. It wai the ret] laoraJ and apUimal force permeating the^lvilo of 
Egyptian lUe. Art and leienee and Utaraenre mlnratcred to It. and it auiuined 
for miUeniuma the moat maadve, cebecoos aad asniaUe dvQluikiti die world ^ 
hu known.'’—Tiwrr tUrmy 

THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By CECIL GRAY. 

laa. dd. aei. 

*' Hare ii )aat the book readen bava been boking for, and looking for too 
long in vain, No mtulc^lover woald find it odiar man arreatlag from cover 
to com. Iti diadaedoa of a^ ita medculoaa arcaracy . 

lu freah and origioaJ rtandpolnt. ft la Mt too moeb to tay that it la ona of the 
moat Ulunlacdni boob of ihia decade,**—Set RiCHaao Tstav, In Q»*tn. 

*’ A book which k quite ooe ef the beat of ita kiod.**—Ob/rr^. 

THE ROMAN WORLD 

By VICTOR CHAPOT, Pre/ewer »i tht St4U d/s S/^Art:. 

With I pUtea aod tt mapa, tda. net. 

’*Thi» rorvay ol the Rocnan Empire proMac* in a eenpeodiocu form ao 
account of the expanuoo of Roowi dw anachfoecy of provineUJ government, 
aod finaliy a »arrey of the Emjxre aad ita fortooca province by provlnee. Tlila 
la the fo^t account of the Eamve which hia appaarad la Engllah ilnee tite 
tranalatioB of MoamieQ'i two voronaa oearly ifty yean ago. It ii enriched by 
the diaeoreria that have been otade ui the taeantine, cm ica eccalliat blblU 
ography bringt the aooron op to date, 'nie voluoie baa locne uiafol mapa.’* 

— 7 m/i LiUfMry Svpyf/ar/ 7 ir. 

MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and the HelUntzatien 0 / 

the Eajt 

By P. JOUGUETT, Bf^/siet in ti/ Unio/rsity »J Petit, 

With 7 pUtet aad 5 mape, eie. not. 

“ He hai t^ a moat faodnatmg atwy and told it ao wall that It fonni an 
exealient laipaal to the oadienry hiitonaa of Greece. Partmolarly valuable ia 
hla account of the HeOeiuxioeo of Alia aad of Egypt, of the public aad private 
life of cbe latter, aod of the etablhiuDeat of the Greek aad MacedooUn mllitaxy 
md other colooin. To read hia book ahom that no one can a 0 otd to neglect 
the atudy o£ the Helleniitk period, whkh waa rcapoonble for many foAcIiUBCAta] 
eloaeata of modetn eivUaauos.**—riaua Liurery $effim/nu 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER 


By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MACLEOD, Auiitant Pr 9 / 4 Sior la ib 
Vniwriity ej PtnnfyJi'ania. 

With ij mapi^ 351. net. 

** It {> II ule, AHk« for its romantic &nd in biatorical valiui, well worth th« 
cellinjif I ind it ii not liltoi/ to find man^ tellcn 10 competent end to vivid aa 
Proieuor Mecleod. Hb Is an lin|>orcant contribution to libiorlcal etlino- 
logy. The picLuro oi American Indian culture drawn, vririi a wealth o{ eotour 
and acmospliore, \\y tills leading aulliAlty la in mao^ ways actnclive. The 
eruilltlon la enlivened by Inmmerable Uoman toueltea.'^'^^M Suiejman^ 

GREEK THOUGHT, and tht Origins oj tht Seuniifis Spirit 

By h. ROBIN, Prc/tjjfir in tU Vnivmisy ^ Pstis. 

Willi a mnp, zu. net. 

" nil contribution will probiHy rani aa one of die flueat In the wriea. For 
immenK sruclltkm eiunblne<l with perfect elarity of aaprmlon site book can 
hare fevr equali.'*—//aiere, 

*' Apart /rofli lila account of rhe throe outarending iiguree of Greek pJiUoaeph^ 
^Uto. Aristotle and l*ythagorasl a special meed of thanks is due to lilm for Jiii 
fulltro4tmentof?loclnuiendof tneStnIca. Vrnfetsor Robin's work fichanicterlted 
throughout l>y in exceptlonsl sense of proportion.'*—Tiwrj Liuntty 

LIFE AND WORK IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 

By 0. RhN/VKI), Prajuter rfi tbs 9 / Pranet. 

Widi 9 platci, it«. 6d. net. 

In a rest wtueh Ir always informfne and nererduU, It la hard to know where 
to begin or wlien to itep [(quoting], Tliroughout there li a pltbineaa of diction 
resulting In memornble epigram. In iliort, the conjunction e( eiyle and raicter 
is so fortunate that it gives the whole volume the indIvtduaUtv that maria a 
concribu cion to! (corature as eon trailed with e mere c extbook. The student who 
wiihei (0 use it In the latter capaclcy will get from it JuiC the right itimoha to 
tend him forward. He will be made to leallre the importance of ^aevedotion of 
the useful aod decorative arti. Hewill beconducted through a vorlrsble muieum 
of curious and telling facta. In iliort, there Is Inipiration (n evarything chat 
Frofesaor Renard hai vrrltten.*'—Tmr; Listrary 


THE COURT OF BURGUNDY 
By OTTO CARTELLIERL 

With $5 plaui, xia. net. 

Profesior Carcedieri elioaa a period iteeped in roman tie colour. When he 
began to work he wai fascinated 1^ the rich and iplendid eultoie of the billlJant 
court. But thrre were bigger matters, ss he found the more ho explorod, and 
hb atcention turned to ipIrituBl and aocisl questions. The tecolt ia the work 
of a ipedaliat, wl\e hn the gift of attractively presentiog pietarei of a mange 

C M, in life lad manners, its art, Uteriture, and music, its rtiier and Ceart, 
tJie knight and tho lady lived, the feiita, jouits, and tourneya.'*'-'Ttwr;. 

" IIUriehly*iUuttntcd volume is n learned and engaging guide Co the coliore 
of iate medie^ society at Its most brilliant.*’— Rfuitiv, 
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THE HEROIC AGE OF INDIA 

By N. K. SIDHANTA, Projgsw Bnf;Ush 4i J4uehi9ta Vnivfrsity. 

12S. net. 

''A valntMe eontfihutioo. The Heroic A^e b »n epocli in all 

nicei and cult urea. They sU iHmv characterUtiei wlucli ihe IndUn age alio 
diiplaya. The MtiM/tarai/i U hii principal quarry; lUe herim nf that epir 
leem near to u%. WiiU tliclr drinking and Invc-miklnKt their rlnvak/ and 
hruuUly, they are of tW ichnolhcty age of humanity, It ia a ddigliifii] wr^rtd 
to wliieh l^^caspc SiUhaata traikipirii ui. Nut only ^cliolan Sue all wIki 
would reeaptoK the illuu'ooi of Ht>yh(Ml owe him a dehl." 

--7rWj I.iMaty 

THE GREEK CITY, attd its IrtstiiuUons 

ByG. Gl.rO'rZ, Projtts^f of Gfffk Utupry le tht Unix'rrniy 9 / P/irij .' 

16a. net. 

"Tlu: elieme of dua edutlcablc Imok la the aulonumi^ui Greek cky aa Ic 
appeared in cime from in fuat dicn buginnirrga In the Ifokncrir ngc down to In 
oveidirow by FluHp of Mecedort It comblnei great learning tvlih pliUtaonhical 
power, and with a pure and lively style. It, of eourae, contain! iIk facia, Init b 
coat aim mueli more. Hb rcuutrks on oicraebcn and the aeleeciem of iiiagiitraiea 
by lot are good examplea of Jib knowledge and his reasoning power.** 

—^uadny Tiorr/, 

''He ij eminent^ qualjlicd to write of Crmvk inidtutioni, and lila armiint 
of the evoluciun of man oi a ‘ political animal * in Ckecce ii rnrlclicd wirh die 
roiulci of dbeoverv since the days ui ruitel do Coalangdi wliom lur rivals in 
logic and Jocidity.'*—riwr/ Literary SNpplfHt/m. 

ROMAN POLmCAL IN&TlTCrriONS,//w City to StaU 

By LEON HOMO, Pn/fstar in tie Unh/rri/y e/ Ly«ns. 

i6f. net. 

“ No ocher Engliili book preaenia In so convenient a fimn cSe story of the 
aetgei dirough which the Roman Conaiitucton arrived ac its ultimate form M 
absolute iQoaarchy and burenocraiic orguliacion. Front a deKripiinn of tlie 
riae of (he oUgarehyi he proceeds ce give a lively aceonot of the peried el traniiiion 
in which the Ideals of ^ompey and Casaar, Prlocipaic and Monarchy, struggle 
for the victory, and goes on to show how the Frincipaco of Audoscui passes by 
inevitable devdopmenc into the mliitary monareliy of rbe later Emperors.*' 

—Liuttry SkpyinunL 

THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 

By J. TOLTTAIN, Smutinu Mmbir oj the Tnneh Sehwl at Bom4, 
V^itb 6 maps, i6i. net. 

"He his written a lucid and sciractivc volume, mainly concerned with 
Greece ord Rome, But lie ikctclies lUe beginnings of trade in primitive lodety, 
the history of Carthage, and cbe dawn of cointnk'CUB In prehistoric Italy u well 
» the Jevelopraent of Ecnitia. Thoae wIva imagiuc that capital is a modern 

f beaomciion nw be commended to cbe chapter un oipiialiim 1 a Rcptihlican 
oaae from the l^ide Wars ottvntdi'*—^paetat4/. 
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iviawJt fuhiu4%i9»x xneiM^: 

MINOANS, PHILISTINES AND GREEKS: i.c. 1400-900 
By A. R. BURN» ej Christ Churei, Ox/vi. 

With 16 plftte*, about ist. 6d< act. 

Thb book b « itudy of the I<ate Hronre and Vxxlf Iron AgM in the 
bord^ing Uie «i$tBrn Mediterranean. Evidence for the hiitory of tlUi age U upt 
ladiiax. Archnnkift/ can provide a Aeleuui; Greek and Hebrew legend and the 
itiTviving/ngmcnu of hydlan and Dircnluan r rad liinn» with oceiiio oil wlatanee 
from JlktltB or Kjn'ptiin docuroenti, cnihlo ui to cintho the ihelnon with 
Reih and hiood. NeaHy a (jiimer nf the book roniUn of 1 cHlIque of the 
evidence.* 'fhe remnlnder b an eueinpt io give i\ eonihmoui namilve of the 
period^ ind to place In tlielf hlitorlcU context the brllliint Habrow IcMnds of 
*thc Jndsa and of Saul ar\d David, and the Greek epic tnditlona of Mlnoi ind 
*rhvKui And nf tlie win of 'J Vbci and Tray, 

DEATH CUSTOMS : an ^nalytuetl Study e/ Burial kites 
By E. BENDAM, ?h.D., AM. 

About I2J. 6d. net. 

Telring (hs primitive life of luch widely-eeparated arcai aa Au»iralla,MelaneiiA, 
North Siberia, and India ea the background for her atudv, the author dedi litre 
with the conception of death chroughoiir the world, with it» effect uponmouralng 
and burial cuetnmi, and oo upon dio aodologlcal, p«ycholo|icah and general 
cultural characcariKfci of life itieU, 'Z'he natcire of primitive mentality end the 
dllfujion of cultural trala are among t]>e jubjena ijMClally diicDNed. 

CHINESE CIVILIZATION 

By M. GRAKET, krefester at VBeeU des Len^tat OrienuUs. 

With 13 plicca and j maps, about 3lB. net. 

frofeaoor Gnnat’i work mark* a (uraing'point la Chlaeie arudiea. HU 
aMOunt liere of ChinoM liiitory and cWlliretlcn, dciplte the daring of hU 
bypotheaei, Ii marked by lobHetv and haded up by a wealth of evident Tha 
hnt part la devoted to tlie pinitkal hiiiory of Cliina and the ceeorid to a 
fioeinatlng analyaii ofeiviliaarioo andooclny, choUfe in the lielcU, the foondadon 
of die ehleftalnihipa, and the oelgnorJal town. 

THE END OP THE ANCIENT WORLD, and the Beginning 
s/ ibe Middle Ages 

By nJRDINAND LOT, Prejesstr in tht Univeriity 0/ Baris, 

With 3 pUtet, and 3 mapa, about 161. oet. 

The pteaent volurae creata of the coUapie of the Roman Emjidre lad the 
diwQ of tlia Middle Agei. Tlie author anolyiei the vuio'oa demonti connitutlng 
thfa pew world and drawi vivid portraiti of Iti ouiitioding peraonAlitua, l» 
order to ihow that tha barbariaoj did not,ai ir eomiaenty held, bring«regeoert> 
non bat a general bankrupt^ of the human apirit The main cheaii h ^at the 
sew world which begin in the si^th centurr, traaafomed from within rather 
than frata without, owed iti Ufo to the three foreei of lilamiiot, the Pt^cy, md 
PeudalioiD. A meniillty come into being aa dUIereni from ilut of the aodent 
wotld 01 It U from onri of today—tho mentality of the Middle Agea. 
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